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PBEFACE 



TO THE 



FIBST SDITIOS OF TBE THIIUO VOLUME, 

BY TBX'SDITOSS. 



Tkkes csdidcRis of Ae tmy amleeedeiit Tolimies of 
&» woAk hmg -aow nearly egdunisted, we may 
Tcntare, perfaapft to iSatter omffelvet, tet a thM 
Tolunsef will not be unaceeytaLbie to the clergy^ or te» 
the publk in geneial ; but, in iendbg it fartlv we 
tfaiidL it prq)er to aBnooDce, tkat it is not owr pte^ 
seat btentian. to publish, after sa abort an interral^ 
any more of tlie simiar zasteiials in our hands. 
Many reaswa have led as la this ABfagmination ; but 
tfaednef ist our widt^ack some partaof tlue remain* 
ing stories are recent, that time may roll over the 
cfaamct e Bi and ^fa&saettons, amd seattet away die 
Kemory of them from the minds of the existing eon-» 
tenqMxaiy geoeratRm, so as to Iea?e no possibility oi 
asi iqppticaCion to individuate, 
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Viil PREFACE BY THE EDITORS. 

Of the three stories, which this third volume con* 
tains, the second was written concurrently with the 
action of the piece. We know the fact by the per- 
sonal concern which we ourselves had in the events 
that are recorded ; but in all the cases in which it 
happened, we know it by the internal evidence of 
the manuscripts. When a piece was composed after 
the whole action was terminated, the Author de- 
scribed his characters, in each particular passage, as 
they appeared to him upon the general view, without 
any subsequent alteration ; but when he wrote con* 
currently, he described them as they appeared to him 
at the moment, in different lights on different occa- 
sions ; and he was compelled, in consequence, in 
order to avoid seeming contradictions and incon- 
sistencies, when his opinions of the several characters 
had undergone a change, to insert numerous cor-, 
rections and qualifications of the previous history. 
All such alterations in the original manuscripts (no 
copy having ever been taken) attest the fact of the 
concurrent writing. 

Several persons having expressed a curiosity to 
know what guaraintee they have for the truth and 
accuracy of the stories which were composed long 
after the events, as the first and third in this volume,^ 
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and many others undoubtedly were, we can explain 
this matter to them precisely. When the Author 
wrote concurrently, he began to write as soon as the 
transactions appeared to assume sufficient import- 
ance ; when he wrote subsequently, he selected 
those transactions only, of which he remembered all 
the facts as well as peculiar expressions and senti- 
ments, both of his own, and of the persons with 
whom he conversed. These expressions and senti- 
ments, he called his landmarks ; by reflecting upon 
them, he replaced himself in the same position in 
which he had been when they were uttered ; by de- 
grees he was wrought up into the same feelings, 
and fell into the same train of thought and argu- 
ment ; and then he had nothing to do but to fill up 
the intervals, which he probably accomplished with- 
out much deviation from the original scene, or, at 
least, without violating the rules which he mentions in 
his own preface. 

In the recollection of remarkable facts and expres- 
sions, he was often materially assisted by our excel- 
lent mother ; for it was his constant practice to 
relate everything of that kind to her on the very day 
of its occurrence, and her memory was tenacious. 
The mention of this recalls the circumstances of the 
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iSrst story which he wrote, and which he exrtiUedl 
^ Parental Anger. ' Upon his return from visitb^ 
poor old Mr. Broom, he deseiibed to her almovt 
immediately the scene in which he had been engagedL 
It interested her excee«fogly ; it. was short besides.} 
so she pressed him to commit it to^ paper at oaoe.. 
He had a great antipathy to the manual labour of 
writing, and on that ground had lefiised the saaa 
request on odier occasionft; but now, the labeiaf 
being so small, he was a^amed ta refose any longer.. 
Accof^^y, he wrote the story on the ooyex» of 
letters, not having^ the most distant idea of ever wn^ 
ing another. It was afterwards copied out upon a 
h»T sheet by one of f», and it is the only story which 
has had so much trouble bestoiwed upon it. FroHBii 
^t time he wrote always upon the same sheeta^ tkat 
have gcme to the printer, once for all ; and therefovey 
perhi^s, we may justly claim for him the indulgence 
of a candid criticism. 

The reader will now be abk to form some judg- 
ment of his own, how far he may d^iend upon tiiese 
stories. Some persons, as we understand, have de- 
clared them to be entirely fictitious ; and ^en esDod- 
nent clergymen, speaking of than indie most cour-^ 
leoua temis, are reported to have said, that they 
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themselves have not been so fortunate as to meet 
with any such cases in the course of their own expe- 
rience. Our only answer shall be to tell them what 
happened to one of Dr. Warton's curates. He had 
read the stories in manuscript, and doubted, we be- 
lieve, whether such conversations ever really occurred ; 
but Dr. Warton being confined by a long sickness^ 
and the whole business of visitation devolving upon 
this zealous young clergyman, he soon discovered 
that he had fuU scope for the employment of every 
process detailed in those manuscripts. And we re- 
member very well, with what great pleasure our 
beloved father, unable to stir out himself, received 
this testimony almost daily from the mouth of his 
curate. 
Thus then, for the present, we take our leave. 
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Chapter I. 
Mr. MARSDEN— obduracy. 

§ 1. The Marsdens. 

As I was returning home one day from my morning's 
walk, through the main street of the village, one of 
our apothecaries ran from his house across the way, 
and stopped me, to mention to me the extraordinary 
ease of Mr. Marsden, who, as he affirmed, was fast 
approaching his latter end. This Mr. Marsden was 
a shopkeeper, in a good way of business ; and having 
plenty of money at command, he resorted continually 
to the ale-house and gin-shop, and thus reduced 
himself to the hopeless condition in which he now 
lay. '' But what is extraordinary," said Mr. Benson, 
*^ is this : you might suppose that such a man would 
be glad to live as long as possible ; far from it, how- 
ever ; for if so, he would be glad, also, of medical 
help ; but I can never get at him, to do anything for 
him, except by stratagem or by force. To-day, I 
have failed in both those methods ; and the man, 
being left to liimself, will certainly die very soon, 
however imfit he may be for it. And now I have 
told you this fact, and the undoubted speedy conse- 
quence, I leave the rest to yourself. You will do 
what is right, I know." " I will go to him this Very 
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2 MB. MARSDEN. [Ch. I* 

moment," I replied. " I hope he will see you/' he 
said, '' but I much fear that he will refuse." 

Upon this I turned back Immediately, and went to 
Mr. Marsden's house, which was close at hand, in 
tliis very street. Hia wife^ when I entered, was serv- 
ing some 'customers in the shop, and she desired me 
to walk into the back room for a few momenta. 
Here I found their daughter, a pretty young woman, 
and their only child, out of many, then at home, who 
curtsied to me as I came in. I questioned her at 
once about her father's sickness, and the probable 
danger of it ; but she was at first very reserved, and 
afeemed reluctant to talk with me ; and I coitduded 
&at she felt but litde for his melancholy sitnatioi]^ 
When Mrs. Marsd^i joined us, she was loquaciouflfy 
eommunicative, and made no secret of any thing, bi^ 
declared, without concealment or palliation, what sfae 
conceived to be the cause of her hosband's disorder. 
^' He has killed himself with drink. Sir," she said ; 
^^ there is no doubt of ihat; but I will say this for 
him, that he was as sober a man as any in nie world, 
till they chose him for a constable, which took him 
out of his pxoper bosiness, and forced hmi to fre- 
€jpisai public houses, where he got those habits of 
drinking, that have never since left him. But I will 
go up to hkxkj Sir, and tdl him that you are here-; he 
will not see the doctor, if he can help it ; and I fear 
I shall have great difficulty m persuading him to see 
^ou, Sir ; but I w^l do my best." 

Mrs. Marsden was supposed to be almost as fond 
of drinking as her poor husband, and her face seemed 
to betray £he indulgence of some propensity of that 
sort, being marked all over with large red blotches. 
She was very taU, and excessively thin, as dram- 
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dtinken gcaerally are^ wi& shacrp nose and efaiD, bear 
i^iaeok boaes projectiiig coruuSierMyy and her lips 
havmg sknuik away fvom her teetk It was evident^ 
however, thai she was not quile embnited by that 
we; for ^e shewed a great desne to take me up- 
staks, and to give me an opportunity of speaking to* 
the sick man, which implied that she did not wish him 
to die in his present state. 

Duosg her absence, I tried again to enter into 
oonversaticm with the young woman. ^^Your poor 
ibiher/' I said, " was, unfortonately, not in the habit 
oi coming to church; did he study the Bibk afe 
home?" ^'No, Sir," she answered now withfiree** 
dom ; '^ if he could have h^ped it he woidd not have 
suffered such a book in his house. I Iavc got one. 
Sir, but I am forced to conceal it very cardully. 
One day he surpdsed me reading it, and ne snatched 
it oi^ of my hands with great fury, and threw it upon 
the fire : but my mother saved it for me. To cWch 
I have never once been skice I left school ; I could 
not go there without very great danger; I believe he 
would almost kill me." ^^ You are very mudi to be 
|»tied,'* I said. " When our duty to God and our 
duty to our parents seem to be at variance with each 
other, it is a very painful thmg. I have no hesitation, 
however, in tellmg you, that if it be clearly made out 
in any instance that we owe a duty to God, the duty 
must be perfcmned, in spite of parents, and all the 
worid besides ; and even with Bome risk to ourselves. 
Would you steal or ctmimit any other crime, if your 
&dier ordered you to do so?" " No, Sir," she re- 
plied with quickness, ^ that I never would." '^ Then 
you allow," I said, ^^that in some cases you may dis- 
obey a parent, dsod oa^t to do so." " Yes, Sir," she 
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4 MR. MARSDBK. [Ch.I. 

answered, "if he bids me do any thing \vieked."< 
^* And suppose be should order you," I said, '• to 
abstain from doing something wliich your duty to 
God requires you to do, what would you think 
then ? Ought you not to disobey him in that 
case also?" "I* believe there is no difference," 
she answered. "You are right," I said ; " there 
is none ; only, as I mentioned before, the duty 
must be clearly made but, and we must not pre- 
tend a desire of obeying God when we disobey our 
parents merely to please ourselves. If you did 
so, you would be gmlty of a double sin ; the sin of 
disobeying your parents, and the sin of mocking 
God, whom you pretend that you wish to serve, 
whilst all the time you only wish to serve yourself. 
Do you understand me, young woman ?" 

" Yes, Sir," she answered, " I understand you very 
well ; but it would be very difficult to know what to 
do in many cases, and still more difficult to do it." 
" Consider it," I said, " in this manner, — God bids 
you do one thing, and your parents bid you do ano- 
ther ; the two things are at variance with each other, 
and cannot both be done ; but it does not follow on 
this account, that your duty to God, and your duty 
to your parents are at variance, so as to disturb you 
about your conduct : because your parents may bid 
you do something unlawful ; but it can never be your 
duty to do anySiing unlawful, and therefore in all 
such cases it is not your duty to obey your parents. 
Again, your parents may bid you do something quite 
lawful in itself, but the doing of which would prevent 
you from doing what God bids you ; in this case, too, 
it cannot be your duty to obey your parents. But 
this case is not so clear as the other, and it will some- 
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'times require a little judgment to decide properly. 
Suppose they should order you to write a letter, which 
it would be quite proper for you to write ; would it 
not be your duty to write it, generally speakmg V 
*' Without doubt, Sir," she answered. *' But sup- 
pose," I said, "they should order you to write it at 
such a time as to prevent you from going to church ; 
what would you think then ?" " I should know. Sir," 
she replied, " that it was my duty to go to church, 
but I should fear to do it, and I should bp very much 
troubled." "But your trouble,*' I said, "would 
arise, it seems, not from your being ignorant which 
is your duty ; to go to church, or to write the letter ; 
but from your fear of the consequences of doing 
your duty ; is not this so ?" " It is," she answered. 
" Well," I said, " we will talk of that fear presently ; 
but now suppose another thing. Suppose they bid 
Jyou write this letter at a time when you have always 
'been used to pray to God, or to study his holy book ; 
what would you tliink then ?" "Oh! Sir," shfe re- 
, plied readily, " I could read, or pray, at some other 
time." " You are very right," I said ; "the obeying 
your parents in this instance, would not prevent you 
from obeying God altogether, but only from doing 
his will at one particular time ; a tune, too, not ap- 
pointed by God himself, but chosen by you for your 
.own convenience. The case of going to church is 
. different ; for the church is open only at set times ; 
and if your parents were to be continually ordering 
you to do something else at those times, you might 
obey them now and then, and it might be excusable ; 
but to obey them always, or very often, would be to 
disregard your duty to God, and your own soul too. 
If you understand me so far, I will go on." 

" I think I do, Sir," she repUed ; " and I sliaU be 
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very glad to hear anything mare which msy be for 
my good/' '' I commend you very mndi,'' I saM, 
^' for this teachable disposition ; and they who wish 
to learn, deserve to be taught : so I will go on to 
your fears ; for it appears to me, that your own good 
sense will always enable you to know pretty well 
what is your duty, and what is not. I ask you then 
which ought you to fear most, God, or your par^its f* 
^^ Gbd, to be sure," she answered. ^ And is not tiiis 
the reason," I asked again; '^namely, that your 
parents can only punish your disobedience for a short 
time, but God can punish it for ever T* **" Yes, %, 
that is the reason, she relied. *^ Then,'' I said, 
" this settles the question ; does it not ? It most be 
a worse thing to be punished for ever, than to be 
punished for a short time ; and of course you will 
try to avoid that which is the worse." " Yes, Sir,** 
ahe answered eagerly ; ^' but God is merciM, and 
might forgive me." ** Certainly," I said, " he 
mi^t, if you had opportunities of repoitanoe ; bift 
are you sure of that ^' ^*No, indeed," she replied 
hesitatingly ; *' ihiU is true, Sir ; I might die in an in- 
stant. ' ^^ Yes," I said ; *' and if you disobeyed God, 
thinking in your own mindthift ft was a matter of 
little consequence to do so, because you would after- 
wards repent, and then he would forgive you ; do you 
suppose that God would approve <»f such conduct ? 
On the contrary, must he not consider it so great an 
abuse of his mercy as to deserve most justly to be 
punished with the utmost rigour 1** 

As I spoke this with rather a severe tone, the 
young woman turned pale, and began to tremble ; 
but I should have proceeded to strengthen and enforce 
the argument notwithstanding, had not the mother 
at this moment relumed to us, exdaimiBg, ^^ I can 
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4q nolhiiig with him, Sir ; he is bo obstinate ; he will 
not see you at any rate. And would you believe it, 
Slr« whea I left this room, he got up out of bed, and 
bolted thedoorafter me V " Isheableto do tkair 
I said with sw^ise. '' Oh! yes, Sir/ she aaswered; 
^'his strength i& piodigious yet, — why it was only 
yesterday d^ he got out of bed, and huddled on 
fiome clothes, and stole out of the house ; and wheiB 
do you think we found him. Sir, at last f ' "I can- 
not conjecture," I aaid. ^' At the alehouse, Sir," she 
xeplied, ^' drifdgiBg aa he used to do, and deeper stUL" 
*^ Aai is he th»v' I enquired, '' aware of the doc* 
tor's <^pinion, that his latter end approaches so fast f 
^^Yes, Sir," ^ answered; ^'he knows it very w«U, 
but he does not seem to care about it" ^^ Oh ! 
dbeadful, dieadful !" I exclaimed, with a mixture of 
astonishmeut and honor ; ^* and must we leave thia 
wr^ched man to himself, to perish in his sins, and to 
go thus unprepared to the ienible judgment ?" 

Here iht daughter wept, and the mother was not 
unmoved ; but she said, " Nothing can be done. Sir, 
now. We cannot even get into his chamber. But 
you will be good enough, perhaps, to call again." 
^ Thai I will," I replied, ^'in a ooupleof hours ; but, 
after what you have told me, I almost despair. Has 
your daughter any influence over him V ^* None, 
j£Sr," she answered ; ^^ none at all ; he has taken a 
,t dislike to her, because ^e sometimes reads her 
ible, and vnabeB to go to churcL" '^ Well," I said, 
you muat do what you can to prevail upon him to 
aee me; and you baow how near my house is to 
yours ; so that you may send for me without diffi* 
culty whenever you have a favourable opportunity ; 
audit cannni be mudi trouble to me to come. I 
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liope he will relent." *' I hope bo too/' she replied ; 
and then I hastened away. 

I had for some time observed Mr. Marsden's de* 
dining state ; his pallid countenafiee, his haggard 
eye, and his tottering step; and what I could n<^ 
readily account for, he now always passed me with- 
out bowing, or touching his hat. The conduct of 
many others had been just the reverse. In health 
and strength, and the receipt of good wages, they had 
a sort of pride in shewing that they dared to treat me 
without respect ; there was an appearance of an in- 
-dependent spirit in such behaviour, which raised them 
in their. own opinion. But when employment was 
scarce, or sickness overtook them, they never failed 
in any points- of civility: tltey--gave the. wall at <^ the 
distance of twenty yards, and dofied their hats to the 
very ground. On these occasions I thought it poli- 
tic to speak kindly to them, although I knew perfectly 
well their interested motives ; and sometimes it an- 
swered beyond my expectations, and kept them ever 
afterwards in due allegiance to me. But many were 
not to be permanently won by any favours ; when 
their prosperity returned, their ill temper returned with 
it. Once I had a low bow from a man whom I did 
not know by name, who had passed me hundreds of 
times before without noticing me. I stopped him, 
as there happened to be nobody near us, and put the 
question directly ta him, why he bowed to me now, 
having so often passed me without doing it? " Why, 
Sir," he answered, " I am come to my right senses ; 
I am very ill; my wife and children are starving; 
and I have reason to see the folly of my former be- 
haviour. I was like one of the rest of them, Sir ; I 
hated you for your interference with our pleasures 
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and for speaking to the justices to shut up the pub- 
lic-houses, and turn out the landlords who suffered 
xiotous doings in their premises. But I have had 
sad time for thinking, and I think differently now. 
What you did was of no use to yourself, Sir, and 
could only have been intended for our good ; I see 
it now, and I honour you for it." — ^*' Very well then, 
my Mend," I said ; ^* if God should be so gracious 
as to restore your health and your wages, instead of 
-gmg to the alehouse on a Sunday, go to church ; 
and instead of spending any of your money there, 
put what you can spare into the saving-bank ; and, 
in the mean time, read this little book which I have 
here in my pocket, and which I wiU give you ; and 
.you will be a better man* in future." At an early 
of^ortunity afterwards, I called upon him at his own 
house, and relieved. the wants of his family; and, 
although he did not do all that I wished when he 
recovered from his sickness and resumed his employ- 
ments, yet he always acknowledged me when we met 
in the streets, and was kept in very decent order by 
knowing that my eye was upon him. In this manner 
.great good may be done in a parish if the priest will 
•but seize on the opportunities presented to him. 
Many will be ungrateM to him ; out many also, and 
even some of the ungrateful, will be kept within cer- 
tain bounds, which mil add something to the comfort 
of the parish. 

. To return to Mr. Marsden : — His conduct was 
•the reverse of that which I have been describing. In 
his prosperity, he was always civil ; and yet I had 
had some altercation with him, during the time that 
he was in the office of constable, which a man of his 
character was very likely to have resented. I urged 
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him to perfonn Ihe chities of &at office diti^aliy snd 
oonscientiouBly ; and, at least, to attend to ^ ob- 
servance of good order on tlie Loid's day ; bat, Iflce 
too many oliiers, both before and since, he was e»- 
tPemelv avefse to any exertion on that day in partica- 
iar, wnich he considered to be a day of recreatiaii 
and amasement aliter the toib of the week. Bat hia 
recreations and amioements, unfortunately for hia^ 
were not innooent. He was himseif the last, on the 
Sabbath, to quit ^e alehouse, his pipe, and his ^aas ; 
aad, by oonsequ^ice, the last to linnk of dkitaTl»ig 
43lher8 who delighted in the same Sabbath oconpationg. 
But a ndghboimng magistrate haying issued a pia-> 
<3ept, at my request, he was Ihei compelled to beatir 
himself a little ; however, as he was not cordial In 
the business, the effect was st31 less. All this time, 
jfl his wife said, he was laying the foundation of the 
bad habits which destroyed him ; and, I feared, of 
something still worse,— -of radicalism and ind^iflo, 
aad every other kiadied corruptioB ci the mind and 
heart When these arinciples had tdsea foil hold -of 
l>im, ikett, I conject^ heg^ his imAyiM» to. 
wards me ; and it did not seem that hie siolaiess had 
made any altesalion in his principles or conduct, ea^- 
€eptf alas 1 to harden ajid hr«taliae him. 

Such was the man whom I was longing to aee; 
and it was with great joy 1 heard, vopoa my Tetnm to 
his house after the two hours, that I was to foe ac^ 
miftted into the sick chamber. I had no lime to 
enquire how this had been affected ; for Mts. Mara^ 
den led me straight -up stairs, without going forst to 
prepase him for my reception ; le^ as ^e told mtt, 
he might have an opportunity of changing his mind. 
I learned afikerwaids itat it was Mr. B^on who had 
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jncDcuied me lius infeernew; ior, having been act- 
mitted luoneif in the interval, he had lepioachedthe 
poor man for tlie impfopdety of his b^aviour in le- 
fusing my attendance ; aad, i beiieve, be bad stated 
abo, wbat was not a^cliy ooitect, tbat tbe pariA- 
pdest bad a right to go merever be wished among 
ifae 8B^ and to perform las duties at bis own pka- 



Being arrived at tbe door, she opened it, and an* 
nooBoed my name; but I observed tbat, when I went 
m, idle did sot dhot it after me ; and I suspected that 
she mtended to remain on the staircase, which turned 
oat to be the fact, whedier it was mere curiosity, or a 
laudable aaixiety, ^t prompted her to do so. If 
Mr. Maraden bad been aware of her stay, I should 
have been inclined to attribute it to a wish, on her 
part, to restrain the sick man from making oonfes- 
wms winch might invc^ve heiseif. In ibe cases of 
die notoriouedy widked, the rest of &e family w^e 
ahvays extremely unwilling to permit me to be al<me 
with the dying persons ; a»d, sometimes, tiie fear of 
it was so Btrilmgiy marked, diat I shall never forget 
Ibe circumstanoes. What cowaids does gmit mdi^ 
of us all! I wiH relate a single instance, which dis* 
tressed me, at the time, beyond measure : — 

A wioman, of the name of Wheeler, who had but 
jost settled m the parish, was given up by the doc« 
tavs ; and, being aware of her imminent danger, she 
was urgent witti her husband to call me m to visit 
her, and prepare her for death. He refused wilh 
the most potinadous and cruel <4Mrtinaey, aa long as 
he could ; but, at last, being threatened with curses 
md imprecations upon his bead, if be did not con<^ 
sent, has bold spirit mmk withm him, aad be gvfe 
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way. As I mounted the staiicase, I sawfaim peeping 
through a door which stood ajar ; and when I had 
passed that door, and was ascending another flight 
of steps, he came after me; as it appeared, hut did 
not enter the sick chamber ; and then, by speaking 
loudly to somebody below, he made known to his 
poor wife and the rest of us, that he was stationed 
within hearing of all that might be said. I desired 
that the door might be shut, and that we might have 
perfect silence for the awful solemnity about to take 
place ; but when one of the women in attendance at» 
tempted to obey me, she met with a resistance which 
she could not overcome, and so she soon desisted, 
and left the door open. '* There is some strange 
mystery about this . family/' I thought with myself; 
" but time, perhaps, will clear It up." 

I now came round to the side, of the bed where 
the poor creature was lying. She was immensely 
large, and seemed to be one entire mass of putre- 
faction. Not a feature of her face could I distin- 
guish : pustules, swellings, abscesses, red, blue, and 
black, covered the whole. I should have started 
back from so loathsome a spectacle with horror and 
abhorrence, if I had not been repressed by the 
certainty that, under that disgusting exterior, was 
hidden a precious immortal soul, for which Christ 
died, and which might now be saved by my humble 
ministrations. I addressed myself, therefore, to the 
sacred, charitable work, with all the zeal and energy 
of which I was master ; but at the same time, with 
a mixture of gentleness and tenderness, which i 
soon discovered to be adapted to the case of my 
afflicted and desponding patient. The guilty husband, 
however, was unable to restrain his fears, whenever 
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the coBversation'whh this humble penitent appeared 
to be approaching towards the confession ot some 
particular sins ; and, lest his own crimes -should be 
laid bare, he disturbed us ' immediately at such mo- 
ments, by calling to one of the persons in the room, 
and asking, impatiently, whether the Doctor would 
never have done; and, at length, when he could 
bear it no longer, he retired down the stairs to the 
first landing*place, and summoned me from thence 
by name, in a most decided tone, to quit his house 
without delay. I was in amazement, and quite at a 
loss how to act, from the fear of doing mischief : but 
nobody else seemed at all surprised, and at last the 
poor woman herself said, " You had better go. Sir, 
without making any opposition ; and God, I hope, 
will bless you for what you have done, under such 
distressing circumstances !" '* I will be here again 
to-morrow, Madam," ' I answered ; " and I trust 
that I shall be permitted to administer the sacra* 
ment to you." "God grant it," she said ; and so I 
left her. 

As I descended the stairs, I heard the steps of a 
person before me, whom I .tried to overtake, but in 
vain ; and when I enquired below for Mr. Wheeler, 
I was told, peremptorily, that he was engaged, aud 
could not speak with. me. All I could do, therefore, 
was to leave a message for him, announcing my in- 
tention of a second visit, and the particular object 
of it ; but, alas ! in the course of the night, :the 
poor woman died. Very soon afterwards he with- 
drew from my parish altogether, and the mystery of 
his conduct was never solved : the suspicion was, 
that he had been a smuggler, and that his con- 
science stung him with the recollection of some crime 
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of deeper dye, wiiidi tiie'smii^gfer, in the pu7»iit €ii 
his illicit tniffic, is sometimes urged by deaper atioBL 
to ccnnmit 

Well; but once more to return to my chief his- 
tory : I was now in Mr. Marsden's chamber ; and, 
as the curtains were drawn on die side nearest to the 
door, I <£d not see him tiU I reached the foot of the 
bed, and then there was nothing visible but the uj^per 
part of his face ; even his mouth was concealed bj 
the clothes : his nose was pinched, as if by the hand 
of death ; and, if he had been still, he might well 
have been supposed to be a corpsa But there waa 
something at work witiiin him, which would not let 
him rest for a single moment. He turned his £sce 
from side to side rapidly, and his eyes betokened en- 
quiry and alann. They were not fixed upon me, but 
uiey seemed to expect some terrific beings to ad- 
vance upon him firomthe right, and so they were 
directed to that quarter ; then again on ihe sudden 
they were wheeled to the left, as if the dreadfiil at- 
tack were to begin from that side ; and this rest- 
less alternation, without any truce, ccmtinued during 
the whole time of my stay, and even whilst he spoke 
to me. 

I stopped for an instant to gaze upon this un- 
usual and piteous sight; and ah! I thought to my- 
self, here is a man who has no Meiad on earth to 
alleviate his sorrows by a tender sympathy, and no 
hope beyond in Heavan He hais a wife and a 
daughter; but they do not come near him to as- 
suage his troubles ; they flee aloof from his counte- 
nance, or it is he himself who banishes th^n vohin*- 
tarily, and then distracts himself with his own soli- 
tnde, and the bitterness of his own reflections. But 
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I was now dose to Imn on the odwr Bide, sad I said 
m a gentle tone, ^' I am tnilj sonry. Sir, to see 
yon in so depkncahle a condition.'* ** Why, to be 
sine,'' he answered immediatdy and stonly, *^ tfaia 
room is not a fine one, nor am I lying m a fine 
hed." 

These codM not have bean a more inausptcioiMr 
commencemenl of our conversation ; and I was very 
mucli vexed with myself for having spoken so indis- 
creetly as to be capable of being thus comfdetely mis* 
nnderstood ; but to remedy the fault as soon as pos- 
sibk, I exclaimed, '^ O pardon me, good Mr. Man- 
den, J meant nothing of that sort 5 how could I ? there 
tt no better chamber than tins, nor bed either, in ray 
own rectory-hoine. Many a king has slept in a 
less iqpacious apartment, and in a much worse bed, 
with perfect content No, no ; I meant something 
very different ; I meant this grieiiTms disease^ whi(£ 
seems to have brought yon almost to deal's door, 
and this uneasiness of mind which makes you so 
lesdess." 

I was mifortonate again ; for he was manifestly 
enraged at my discovery and mention of his rest- 
lessness, and he replied at once with acrimony, 
^' You know nothing about my mind, whether it is 
uneasy, or not What business have you here, to 
make observations upon me f Who sent for you ? I 
am sure I didn't, — ^what are you come for ? lliua 
he poured his <piestions upon me, and I answered 
mildly ; *' I came with the intention of doing you 
any service that might be in my power. If your dis- 
order was such as to require any sort of wine which 
I might happen to have in my ceflar, and which you 
could not otiierwise procure without much trouble 
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and expense, I came to' olfer it to you ; and if you 
wished your mind to be strengthen^ by prayer .and 
the sacrament, to bear the worst that may happen, 
here I am to help you, and that is my prqper doty. 
I was in hopes that you would have seen me gladly ; 
and therefore I did not wait till you sent for me \ me 
very first moment J was informed that your sickness 
was dangerous, J hastened, of my own accord, to 
visit you. I would not have one soul lost, . if I could 
help it, either by my own negligence, or by tlie negli- 
gence of its owner. Besides, Mr. Marsden, there 
seems to have been a little unkindness towards me of 
late on your part. Formerly we used to shew some 
mark of acquaintance as we passed each other in the 
streets ; but you left off touching your hat to me, and 
I was therefore afraid lest you might have taken 
some offence at me. If I was in the wrong, I come 
now to ask your forgiveness ; if you have formed an 
unjust opinion of me, I am ready to forgive you. At 
such an awful time as this, every quarrel should be 
made up ; the mind should be set quite at ease 
with respect to all worldly affairs ; and every moment 
should be devoted to thinking of God, and of your 
Saviour, and of the world to come, which will have 
no end." 

Here I stopped ; and I was too well aware that I 
had made no impression upon the sick man. He 
muttered twice or thrice during my little speech, pe- 
tulantly and peevishly, '* I suppose I must heat 
you ; they tell me that I must, whether I will or no ; 
they pretend that you have a right to plague iis, whent 
we might die quietly without you." When I was 
silent, he cried out immediately in a louder tone ; 
** Now you have said your say, now you may go ; I 
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want none of your help for body or soul." For a 
moment I was too much shocked to speak when I 
heard this ; at length I replied in sorrow, ^* I am 
grieved to the heart that you should talk and tliink in 
this manner, — it will make no difference to me what 
hec9me8 of your soul hereafter; I expect, I wish to 
get nothmg from you ; the concern is all your own ; 
and a mighty concern it is,— I tremble when I da 
but glance at it. But you yourself appear not to be% 
sensible of your own terrible danger ; that you are- 
standing upon a fearful precipice; and that a few 
days, or perhaps hours, may plunge you down into 
an eternity of woe. O think, whilst God spares 
you time to think, think what it is to die, and ke your 
enemy T 

Still I made no impression upon him ; he set his ^ 
face as the flint-stone, and his heart was impenetra-^ 
ble like the granite-rock. " None of your preach^ 
ing," he cried ; ** away with it 1 I want none of it. 
Leave me to myself. You would be kind to me, yoa 
say'; begone. then! That is the only kindness for 
which I will thank you. Go to those who will listen ; 
I will not I my mind is made up." '^ Made up to do 
what?" I demanded eagerly. *'To die in your 
sins ? without repentance ; without prayer ; without 
a tear ; without asking for pardon ; wiUiout calling 
upon your Saviour to intercede for your soul ; without 
beseeching the Holy Spirit to purify and sanctify it, 
before it quits your body to appear before its Judge ? 
Is it this to which your mind is made up ? Then it 
is made up to dweU with everlasting burnings; in 
lakes of fire and brimstone which will never be 
quenched ; with gnawing worms, with stinging scor- 
pions, with furious devils, exulting in the torments 

VOL. III. c 
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wkicb they will inflict upon you. If you lore mdi 
a prospect, <^eii you may die in ^lis manner; kaA if 
Bttch a prospect startle you, (and he caa hav» notian^ 
human about him who is not staatied at it ; why, it 
istartles^e^n 1^ ^vils thenweLyes,) tb«i turn to God 
with weeping and praying, and he wiH yet hemr you;; 
and the blessed Jesus, your only Eedeemex, your 
powerful advooa^ wiU present your prayers and yowr 
tears b^re Ood's throne, and make them effectual to 
yotff salvation, by the great undenial^e plea 43f his 
own UocmI. Do ihis, and you shall in no wke be 
<;ast «ut ; yvm sins, though red like scadet, shall he 
made white as wool, or &ey shall be blotted awBf 
ifrom his remembrance for ever.'' 

To this point my nerves held me up, and I spoiie 
with all the yehemence suitable to the treminidous 
import of what I uttered ; but the iaat sentenoe, em^ 
bracing the consolatory and glad tidings of grane 
and peace, I pronounced in a softeined tone, and 
it opened all the sources of tend^ feeling; and wheo 
I had imshed it, I burst into team. But neither 
tears nor entreaties, nor denundations of etemdi 
vn'ath, n(»r offers of eyerlasdiBg mercy, could toach 
this seared and hardened conscience. ^^ Have done 
with your wming and your jibber-jabber," he ex^ 
claimed meerin^y; "I hate all your trumpery; st 
is trumpery indeed." My whole frame shivered with 
horror ; I fell involuntarUy on my knees ; I clasped 
my hands ; I Itfbd them up with a gesture of suf^^lir 
oration towards Ihe throne of the moi^ High : I began 
to pray : ^ O forgive him this impiety ; O deliver 
him, good Lord, from all blindness and hardness ai 
heart : &om all eontempt of thy word and command^ 



ments." 



So fiur I hill advanoed, aeareely knowing wlwt I 
£d ; now. I was come to iDy«d^ and iveparing to 
continue my prayer with deliberation, but with equai 
urgency wad fenrour; when liie mck man, whose 
iuuods had been under the bed-dothes beibre, sod* 
denly snatched them out, and stopped his ean with 
them, and exclaimed, with a jeer, ^* Now pfay 4hi, as 
-fou like ; I dbadl hear no more of your speedufyin^; 
I^^^s^e fton. «^ furore, trouble, except .« «^ 

I rose from my knees in utter despair, and paced 
«p and down whh a hurried stqp by the bedside, 
totally at a loss what measm^es to puiwie, but de* 
cidedly reserved not to go. At length having be- 
coB^ quite cahn in my own mind by these few 
minutes of refiecticm, and observing that he had widi- 
drawn his hands from his ears to Siek former post* 
tion within the bed-clothes, I resumed, in tiiismanaer. 
** You wish me gone, Mr. Marsden, and certainly, if 
I oonacdted my own ease, or was desifotts of escap- 
ing from a painfrd situation, I shouM go. If I stay, 
^ereibre, you may be quite sure, that I stay only lor 
your sake, and to do you a samoe which is vahiable 
and momentous beyond anything that can be named 
or imagined ; ior me worth of the soul is above ail 
pdoe ; and if I go fr^m you, your soul, humanly 
i^peaking, is lost for ever ; if I stay, there is a dianoe 
4]^ saving it, because there is a clumoe of your hear- 
ing me, and doing what I advise. Why shodd we^ 
not talk matters over in a quiet, friendly way ? Do 
ycu tell me your senthnents, and i will tell you mine, 
and then we will compare them coolly and amicably 
together, and see which are the most reasonable and 
the most safe. What objection can you have to this fair 

c 2 
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proposal of mine ? To die, being so great a change, 
if it were for nothing else, deserves to be well consi'* 
dered beforehand." 

*' And what signifies all your consideration V* said 
the sick man, interrupting me, for I had no intention 
of - stopping here ; "no consideration can prevent 
Death from coming ; come he toill^ once, do what 
you can ; and he will come only once ; so -let hini 
come ; and let us have no idle and cowardly puling 
and canting about it." " Yes,'* I rejoined, " it is 
very true ; it is appointed iinto men once to die ; but 
after this the judgment. There is the great point, 
Mr. Marsden ; tkat is the serious question for consi- 
deration ; what the judgment may be, and what the 
consequences of it." . " Well," he said, interruptmg 
me again, " if there is to be a judgment, I am no 
murderer ; look at these hands," at tliie saine tune he 
put them out and held them up, ^^ look, there is no blood 
upon them." " No," I replied ; " you are not a mur- 
derer in that sense, Mr. Marsden ; but there are other 
senses in which a man may be a murderer, and liable 
to all the punishments due to a murderer, unless he 
appease God by repentance, and engage Jesus Christ 
on his behalf, by believing and trusting in him." He 
stared in astonishment at this, but he; said nothing; 
so I Jvent on: **yes. Sir; and in one very plain 
sense, I fear, you are yourself a miurderer, and if you 
had gone out of the world thus unprepared, the great 
Judge would have told you so, to your infinite sur- 
prise and horror, when you stood trembling before 
him. ' You have murdered yovrselfy he would, per- 
haps, have thundered in your ears ; ' you have mur- 
dered yourself, and the just lot of. the murderer shall 
be yours.' What would you have answered to this 
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charge? or, what will you answer to it, if you are 
determined to hrave the peril ? It would he well for 
you (I say this as your only true friend on earth) 
to be prepared with an answer, which might satisfy, 
a Judge, who can never err or be deceived." 

It was my wish to draw Mr. Marsden, if possible, 
into controversy, and to proceed according to my 
usual method, by question and answer, that I might 
make him condemn himself out of his own mouu ; 
a circumstance which, however angry it might cause 
the disputant to be at first, was generally productive, 
in the end, of favourable consequences. For a long 
time, no, chance presented itself of my being able to 
accomplish this wish ; but now, since the resumption 
of our conversation, from a state the most hopeless ima- 
ginable, as it seemed to me, we were got suddenly and 
unaccoimtably into a sort of discussion, which might 
lead to something advantageous to the main object. 
• ^' A murderer !" he replied, still in apparent asto- 
lushment, " a naurderer of myself, too ? A suicide, 
forsooth ? Ridiculous ! Not that I think it a crime, 
or that I have not a right to quit life when I am tired 
of it ; which both I and every man naturally has. 
But how do you make it out ? When you have done 
this, then 1 shall know what answer to give to this 
Judge, whom you conjure up . to frighten me." 
" Why, Sir, you have killed yourself by iiiches," I 
said ; ^' the whole street knows this, and the whole 
street says it. You have not blown out your own 
brains with a pistol, or cut your own throat with a 
razor, which are, undoubtedly, more horrible modes 
of destroying a man's self; but you have chosen a 
mode equally sure, though more lingering ; a mode, 
in one view of it, less excusable than those others. 
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A sudden uncontroUable gued of ptssion, or a piteoos 
derangement of intellect, might wtge a man headlong- 
1x> tenninate his existeBce by one single desperate 
act; but yon have proceeded with yowr eye» opent, 
slowly, coolly, deliberately, and sensible of your owii; 
gradual decay, till at la^ the hot qpnit, oomommg 
all wkhin you, has b«mt up every part on which 
breath and life dep«id. Yon are like a candle boTBt 
out ; or you now orAj glimmer in the socket, and 
deatii is at hand, to put 1» last eirtrngtaaher v^pom 
ytm. Is not this to be a suicide? T%e duurge af 
the Jndge, therefere, wiQ be right;. and now con-^ 
sider what is to be your answer. Will you deny the 
&et ? — ^You cannot. Will you plead 1^ innocence 
of murdering yonrseif in tibis manner? Will you 
plead your right to do it ? The innocence of per- 
petual drunkenness? The right of a roan to nmke 
himself a beast f Your tongue wouid t^me to uitier 
such a defence ; your €mn conscience would be re» 
volted at it ; you. wofdd be speechless: ; you would be*^ 
sdf-condemned, before the judge himself condemned 
ou by his terrible sentence of eternal pimishmeni;. 
advised, therefore, and listen to me. God haa 
sent me to you, in the exerdse of his prcwidenee, ta 
Warn you, to instruct you, and I hope to save yocu 
If you resist me, whilst I am thus ena|ribyed, you 
resist him.** 

During the whole of this he betrayed signs of 
great uneasiness, but he did not endeavour to inter- 
rupt me as he had done before. When I stopped, 
however, he seized eagerly upon the last sentence, 
and ne^cting all the rest, he exclaimed, ^ Who are 
youy that I should not resist you if I choose to do 
it? You have nothing to io vdth me; I acknow- 




ledge no power of yours oTer my coaacieiiee ; I mm 



not wi&in yow turisdiction ; I waa never at yow 
chiirek m my Hfe. ^ Alas 1 no/' I said, mournfully; 
^* if you had been at my church bul once or twiee^ 
yon coidd neTer have been in thk cfmditkm. You 
might, indeed, hare drunk yoursdf to death never* 
tfaelesB ; bat you would have adored ibe doings of 
the Almighty eiTCTL m thua afflicting you ; you would 
hare cast a hundble look towards the Cross of Christ ; 
yon would ha^e thou^ of Mm who died upoa it lor 
you/ and. you woukk haye kapkired mercy in his 
name. Thn i& what I would persuade, you ta di^ 



now." 



^ But I do not wish to be persuaded, I teU you f 
was h» n^Iy. ^^ Will you cram your notlrumadowa 
my Ihroat whether I will or no V* "^ Mr. Manden/' 
I said, '^ yon are acting in a wy that will be db«» 
honourable to your numory. The very scum and. 
refuse of mankind, even they who atone for their 
cviaies on the gallews, in general, lament Ukoee crimec 
which broi^^^em to thai untimely and ignominiona 
end ; and £^ are willing enou^ to put up a prayer 
to their Grod and Saviour, for mexcy and forgiveness 
in their terriUe extremity. This excitea compassioia 
in the breasts of the spectators, and a veA is throws 
over their £udt& But when tiie contrary happens, 
as it does once, perhaps, in an age ; when the pro- 
fligate, audacious smner finishes his desperate career 
widi braving the next worid as be has braved this, 
he is abhorred by all men ; a stigma rests upon bin 
name as long as his name is remembered ; and faia 
poor £ftinily and relations hide their faces with shame 
and trouble. Is this an example whidi you are 
studying how to imitate ? Is this the fame which you 
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court above all things else ? Is this the memonal of 
yourself that you would leave with your wife and. 
daughter ? A memorial which must harrow up their, 
bosoms with indescribable pain and anguish, if they 
have but the least affection for you as a husband and 
a father. There is nobody, indeed, that has the stamp . 
of a man upon him, but must be shocked, when he, 
hears that ms own nature has sunk so low." 
: As far as I could judge, he was more touched with 
this than with anything else which I had said hitherto. 
He who seemed to care for nothing, however ap- 
palling it might be to human nature, seemed at the. 
same time to wish that his name and character might: 
not be blackened after he was gone. Still his reply 
was, although in a somewhat moderated tone, thatv 
numbers of people were of the same way of thinking 
with himself, only that they wanted courage to main^ 
tain their principles unshaken to the last. ^^ But 
mine," he said, '^ will stand the test ; I shall stick to 
them throughout; and I shall be admired too by. 
many a one, depend upon thai. The parsons, witliout 
doubt, and all the superstitious followers of parsons, 
¥nll abuse my firmness and resolution in rei&sing to 
be priest-ridden. As to my wife, she will never 
trouble herself about my memory; my daughter,, 
perhaps" — Here his VMce faltered a little, and for a 
moment I hoped that I had found a tender chord, 
which might be struck to his profit ; but he sooh 
proceeded with his usual tone, ^* It does not matter ; 
she is a disobedient hussey now, and I shall not study, 
her humours. And, after all, what will it signify, to 
me myself, which is the chief concern, what peojfde 
say or think about me when I am out of the way,. . 
and shall neither hear nor know any thing of it ?" 
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** That is true," I said ; " when you are dead, 
people's opinions and speeches about you will be of 
no real consequence to ' you ; no, not even if you 
knew them, or heard them ; that is, they will have no 
power to alter your lot, which will be fixed for ever 
at the moment of your departure, and will be infi- 
nitely happy, or infinitely miserable, according to the 
manner in which you depart. If you depart in such 
a manner as that your lot must be to be infinitely and 
eternally miserable, nothing said or thought about 
3rou by those that remsdn'here will be capable of 
adding one single drop to your cup of misery ; it will 
be already brimful, full to running over. If you go 
up to everlasting joys' and pleasures, which are pro- 
mised even to sinners, — but only to the humble, the 
contrite, the penitent sinners, for whom their blessed 
Redeemer will intercede, — nothing which takes place 
in this world below wUl lessen or effect in any degree 
your unspeakable enjoyments in the world above. 
Yet it is a praiseworthy and a natural desire, (and 
it is seen ilniversally in all persons of ingenuous and* 
honouratde minds,) to leave a good name behind them ; 
and if it did not disturb their happiness afterwards, 
I am sure it would embitter their last moments, if they 
thought that they should leave behind them a name 
coupled with horror ; a name, which nobody could 
pronounce without abomination ; a name, at which 
even their dearest friends would shudder, and which 
must degrade them in the eyes of their neighbours 
and their own. As for yourself, there is your poor 
daughter below stairs, whom you call disobedient; 
of whom rather you might be proud, if I may judge 
by her appearance, her manners, her conversation, 
but more than all, by the affection and anxiety wluch 
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she feek for her Mkex. You call her disobedient, 
but I a»r her weepiiig for yon ; you aenfc hex to 
aefaooi t& be hsougm uqp like a Chdaliaiav and nov 
she aeto as such. She knows tibe terroc& <^ an At» 
mighty God, provoked to anger ; therefore she weqps 
smd trembles for yon, leafe you should doom yoonelC 
to sudi ii^lerabie woe. She knows alto ^t ther 
mercies of the Gospel are stOl withia your reach ; 
and tiierefore also Ae: weeps asd trembles £» you» 
test ^usfaocdd fail ta stretch cr;^ your hands and piay 
for tnem ; wi^st which they Gffinnot be had. She is 
waiting now in amdons expectaticn^ imd p«du^ 
iffion her knees, the rendtof what I may say to yo&. 
She would be lu3re at your bedside, upen. her knees^ 
li you would kt her, to join with me meat m atipg you 
to. haiFe pily^ upon your own so«l. But you scare her 
assay from your sig^t; and so you will die, it seaara, 
wIdxRit the sweet peace of God, without the fond 
esdearmente^ of your child." 

I was overcome, and paused. The lips of the aek 
man had been qiuyezing for a moment or two, and I 
began to fiatter myself that he was afajdraa ; but it 
was only a little Mght Inrealdng forth between twa 
dark douds,. which dose together again, and in an 
instant it is gone, md the same dieerless gkxmi re-* 
mains. Howev^, he was so far a£Bected as not to bet 
able to s^peak; but he motifflied to me wi^ one(^hift 
hands to go ; and, as I did not stir, he xepeated the 
moveuKut wisk more and more vehemeaee ; so at 
length I said, ''^ Wdl then. Sir, I will now leave you 
hy youisdl^ to reflect carefolly in your own nund 
npon all the important subjects which I have byooght 
to your notice,, and i wiU call again another time; 
but before I go,^ I will kned down, and pray with 
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jovl" '*Noy BO, BOy BO, Do/' he cried oni as loud 
as he codtd wkh a sort of convuiflive and faatf-choked 
¥0iee, **ao prajren; I wiDfaave bo psayers; pom 
iribaU Bot pray for me,*^ ** Yau pray wm for youi^ 
self, I hope, sileBtly m your own hi«9«t," I saii 
eamesdj, ^*^ when nobo^is withyoQ, aad when jrour 
pam rendnds ym tibat your time may soon eooie f* 
** I am uBder no oh^atien that I knopw olv" he 
ianswered sternly, ^ to teM you, or anybody dsc, 
whether I prayr or Bot." '^If you prarf,** I said^ 
** that IB aH which is of any real inportanoe; oar 
hnowiBg It is con qi a f a ti f e ly of litde copsequence; yet 
it would be a great satisfiietion to us, to me as yiair 
ninister, and 8t3 mere to yowr afflicted ftnaly, tn 
kBow tint you did,becaa0e we should then have hope» 
of your sslvatioB. Pmyer, if it be sincere and from 
the heart, will bruig down erery^ Messing opon your 
head. But he, who lives without prayer, Ims with- 
out a God ; lives like one of the brate be asls ; bnt he 
has not hhe ftem an exeiiae for doing oo^ for he ban 
leason and rovefetion, wfaidk they hinre noC, to leads 
him tile kBowledjge of n God, and in what way 
nk)ne tint God may be approached; nau^, by 
prayer. 

This did not seem to mo?e tile side man at ail ; 
hot he cried out in ce s santiy, «* Will yon eter have 
clone ? Witt you not leave me in peace and quiet f 
I mmi be left to myaelf ; I inent npon il^ that yno 
go immediately. You wk not gainyowreada^ if y«B 
tftay tm the last gasp.'' *' Well/' I said, being botifc 
&t%ued and in dei^air, ** I wBl go this instant ; and 
may God bless yonr own thenghts to yourself mom 
Aan he has bfeseed my poor endeavoars fer you 1 if 
your soul be snred from utter d festiw ati o n, my end ia 
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gained, Mr. Marsden ; I have no other end to gain ; 
that would be the richest of all rewards, except in-, 
deed if it might please Grod to save my. own .soul. 
Ah ! Mr. Marsden, may it please him of his infinite 
mercy.td save us, both!" ? 

With these, supplications upon my tongue, .1 
turned away slowly and reluctantly from the sick-bed, 
yet convinced that nothing useful could now be done,* 
at least by me; and I was disposed, to accuse mys^ 
of a want of judgment in the adoption . and pursuit of 
an improper method. Certainly I had been eminently 
unsuccessful ; and the want of success always creates 
a suspicion of the want of ability to choose or. to ex- 
ecute the most probable means. But it will be the 
duty of those, for whom these dialogues are princi- 
pally written, to learn something from my failures, 
as they may do from my successes. Both, I hope, 
will be instructive. 

But, whatever my own doubts might have been as 
to the wisdom of the course which I had taken, Mrs.' 
Marsden had none. I found her, as I suspeeted I 
should, on the stairs. When I came in sight of her, 
she held up her hands in token of her astonishment, 
at the vulgar rudeness and the irrational obstinacy of 
her husband ; and she wore the appearance of more 
grief than I had thought her capable of feeling. But, 
I believe, what seemed to have been useless to him 
was very useful to Aer, both in opening her under- 
standing and affecting her heart I shut the door of 
the wretched chamber after me, and immediately she 
began : " Oh, Sir, what infinite pains you have be- 
stowed upon him ! There is not a stone which you 
have left unturned. Half as much as you have said 
should have been enough to have melted a rock. 
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But he was always of late harder than any rock. 
God have mercy upon hhn ! I see no further help ; 
he will perish in his sins/' 

This was spoken as we entered the parlour. The 
daughter heard it ; and, as it conveyed to her at once 
the.whole sad intelligence, she hegan to '^ing her 
hands, and to weep aloud ; which increased aho the 
sorrow of her mother.' " It is .very natural*," I said, 
'^ thatydu should giieve in tliis manner; hut you may 
do perhaps something better. ' Go up, young woman, 
to your imhappy father. He has, I tluhk, a little 
.]feammg of paternal affectibn towards you. Never 
mind your tears', (she was about to wipe her eyes,) 
let him see them. If he could but shed one tear him- 
self, it might be worth a world to him. Offer him 
every little service in your power to soothe his irrita- 
ble temper. Try if kindness will not subdue him to 
grief. You leave him too much alone, and he be- 
comes by mere desertion and solitude, agonised with 
pain too, wild and almost ferocious, like a savage." 

Upon this she hastened up stairs without answering 
me. Being thus left alone with the mother, as I 
wi^ed, I enquired more particularly about her hus- 
band's practices and principles, interweaving what I 
could conveniently for the conviction and instruction 
of herself. " This poor man told me," I said, "that 
he had never once been in my church ; had he any 
public exercise of religion at all ? Did he ever go to 
any Methodist Chapel, or any thing of that sort V*^ 
** Never," she answered, " I am very sure, for the 
last fifteen years, which is the time that we have been 
living here. We were married, and this our daughter 
and the rest of 'our children were bom in another 
parish." " And you," I said, ** yourself, I fear, have 
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fallen into the nane practioe.?'' ^ Too nmcb 8O9 
Sir/' Bfaeimsmred ; "^ I tee it now." «' Yes/' I said, 
«' you would not like, I presuiBe, to fiiueli your Ufe, bb 
it •eemfl too probable, that he wiU do, poor man T 

^^No, indeed," she exdaimed earnesliy; ^' God 
forbid !" ^ But you were in ^or high^nuid to it," I 
said, ^ if God had wA awakened you by this dreadU 
^ectacl& Did your husband rarbid your comiBg 
to church ? I h«ve never seen you there." ^^ I have 
no doubt he would. Sir," she answered, '^ if I had 
attempted it, as he has lately fc^rbiddai his daugfater.*^ 
'^ God kncnrs," I said, ^' how that might have beeir. 
lately perhaps he would have forbidden you; but he 
did not come all at once, I suppose, to this profane, 
ineligiouB stale. And if bq, Mssl Marsden, it is mA 
improbable, tiiat, if you yourself had fonnerly beea 
anxious about puhMcwor^ips he would have followed 
your inclination, and would never have come to thiB 
Btate at all" 

She was eonsciauseHatruck with this observation ; 
and, after a short pause, she began to beg earnestly of 
me, that vspaa the first vacancy in the church, I would 
secure some sittings for her. ^' It riiaU be done, oer« 
tainly," I said ; '^ your daughter wishes to return to the 
habit of going to church, as when she was at school ; 
and it will be, I have litde doubt, a wondetfiil benefit 
to yourself, af^r seeing so strikingly and tmnendously 
llie bad fruits of abstaining from all public worshipu 
But this was not the only evil. Your poor husband 
neithtt read himself^ at least of late, nor suffered your 
daughter to read liie holy Bible. How long has he 
been living in this ungodly ne^ect of the precious 
word of life, the Divine Scnptures f '' For the very 
same time at least," she answered. ^^ He had a 



UMe, Krhetk wt tint came lieie, but «b it was sever 
used by him as it should hanre bees, nnr iaken aay 
cne of whatever, si lastit fell to pieces; sad, I fetr^ 
Sir, he cut It up far wastepaper kthe Aap.*' ^ Tkat 
was a sad token,'' I said, ^^ of an incfeaaag depra^ 
^ty of mind, Mrs. Maisden ; bnt you, no doubt, 
lunre taken ^ pixiper case of yoorsf' At first i^ 
-WBB nfent when I put thb <i|ueBticm to her, and cast 
her eyes upoBi the gioaiid; wiiidb was a sufficirat 
aswwer for me. At length, howoFer, haying bethonglit 
beroeif, she said, that when she had an 4>pportuni^ 
she used lier dangbiter's. ^' Then you have none of 
yoinr own V* I enquired. ** No, Sir, I have not,- ' 
she relied, ^'just at present I had At< whilst it 
lasted, and aow I have hers.'' ^ And do yon read it 
4i£tonf' I eanquiiied again. Onoe more she would 
rather have been siiiCTt, but die summoned up hsr 
courage, and answered, **• I will tell you the truth, 
4Sir ; I never att^npted to read it when he was pre- 
sent, and I was afnad he might come m and c»tdi 
me veudmg it, tf i took it up when he was away." 

^'Aks! ahw!'' I said scnnrowfoMy; '*! see too 
phnnly how this matter is. You have both of you 
oonteibuted in differesA wap and degrees to the mm 
of «ach other^ so far as^soncems the ne^ect of God's 
Church and word; but he, poor man, has added 
Sbodier crime to these two, whidb iias finished the 
work of ruin, and completely brutalized him. You, 
Mis. Marsden, have be^ saved firom ^is crune by 

rir sex ; you could not practise it at all evaits, as 
pfadised it ; you could not, being a woman, sit m 
&e public houses, amidst the filthy mnging, and ihe 
Uai^emous swearing, and the bloody fighting, andal 
ike o^ier detestable beastliness, whidbi prevail there ; 
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your womanhood, at all events, has preserved yoo from 
this, and from all the corruption and depravity which 
must needs follow it. B ut I should hope for something 
hetter ; namely, that your sense of the hideous degra- 
dation and ugliness of intoxication, especially in a 
, woman, wiUiout taking into the account what is to be 
the lot of drunkards hereafter, had been a sufficient 
safeguard to! you, so as to preserve you from the least 
tendency to this vice and from all self-reproach with 
respect to any encouragement which you might have 
^iven to your husband to pursue it, as he did, until it 
has destroyed his body and his soul too, so far as we 
can judge. Tliis is a. matter for private self-examina-* 
tion. God knows the truth itself; and whatevj^ 
hann you have done in this way, it will be laid to 
your charge, whether you were aware of it at the time,, 
or not, unless you disburden your conscience of it by- 
confession and repentance." 

During the latter part of this speech Mrs. Marsden 
trembled exceedingly, and shewed evident signs, thai 
she was not guiltless ; so being satisfied with having 
stirred her feelings, and troubled her repose thus far^ 
I added, " It is not my wish to press too hard upon 
you under your present distress ; but the harder you 
press upon yourself, when you investigate your. own. 
actions, the better it will be for you. With respect to 
your poor husband, you perceive what has been. the 
progress of his calamities. He neglected God, and 
then God gave him up to drunkenness and to a repror 
bate mind. What other sins he. may have been 
guilty of, if of any more, I cannot tell, but you pro- 
bably know, and whether you have contributed to 
them by your example, or by your concurrence, or 
by your connivance. I suggest all these things tp 
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you, liiat at least yon may try to work out your owa 
aahration ; but you see now, more tlian you did be- 
fore periiapa, that you are under a deep obligation to 
try to work out hi$ too by every method in your 
power." 

Mrs. Marsden's tears were now flowing profusely, 
and she was only able to say, that she would gladly 
do whatever I might point out to her as most proper, 
or most likely to be useful ; so I enquired, if the sick 
man had any friend, or relation, whom it might be 
advisable to send to, and invite to come to him. 
** Yes, l^r," she answered ; '^ he has a brother, an 
only brother, at no great distance ; but there is an 
old quarrel between them, which has kept them 
asunder for many years." — " O send for him," I 
cried out eagerly ; '' send for him immediately ; 
the quarrel is an additional and stronger reason 
for doing it; and who knows, whether the being 
leconciled to his brother may not cause him to wish 
to be reconciled to his God ? How soon may his 
brotiber be here?" "If I send this evening," she 
replied, " he may be here to-morrow morning."— 
** Send, then, by all means," I said, *' this very even- 
ing ; nay, this very hour. This circumstance holds 
out the best hope of any measure which comes into 
iny mind. He may be softened by the interchange 
of forgiveness with a brother, to a degree of which 
we have now no idea. What sort of a person is this 
brother ?" — ^'* Oh !" she answered, " he is a very 
pious man indeed !" I feared that she used the 
epithet, pious, in a sectarian sense ; so, to ascertain 
this point, I asked her, whether she knew to what 
church or chapel he was in the habit of going for 
public worship. — *' Oh 1 yes. Sir," she replied ; " I 

VOL. III. D 
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know very well ; it k caUod die fibenezer." — '^ Ah I'' 
I said ; ^ be is not a clnirehman, then, and there is 
no knowing what hk rdigious principles may be; 
but this does not alter the fitness of my advice to 
fetch him without delay. A reconciliation shoidd b^ 
brought about, if pos8H>le, between the two brothers ; 
that will be so far good^ and it may lead to sorae- 
thmg stiU better." 

I was 310W about to go^ hut xecoUecting that I had 
seen nediing by the bed-^e proper for &e sick Bua 
^in his, present, wretched stated I mentianed it to Mra. 
Marsden, aad offered her yarious things which i 
thought mi^t be oontfoitahle to him, and at the same 
time soothing to hb stomach. ^ Ah, Sir,*' she s»d» 
*' he will take nothing but ^iritB ; he has lost all 
relish for anything else ; he is always crying oiit fior 
:apirits, and if we refuse them, we dare not go near 
Wm-"— '' Well," I said, " I will send you some Tent- 
wine, such as we use in tfae Sacrament ; it will act as 
a cordial to him, and be nourishbig, without being 
destructive. Tell him k comes firosn me, but do not 
mention a word about the Sacrament" She thanked 
me heartily, and I was considering whether there was 
anything more that I could do und^ the present cif- 
cumstances ; and indeed two or ihree dungs besides 
came into my head ; but I heard a noise in the shop, 
which led me to suppose that there was an accama«* 
lation of custcaners, and nobody to serve them ; Mrs. 
Marsden herself b^g engaged with me, and the 
daughter bdung upstairs with her father ; so I hunried 
away without fiu^r conv^rsttion. 



About ike mUdle of de fotionmg dfty I weat agiJMi 
to Mr. Maraieii'B house ; moti^ m soon as the «hpp 
vaa ekaied of cuBlomen, Mrs. Marsden came to me 
m the paofiom, wJMre she had desi^ sie, as hefin«i 
to he so good as to wait for her. Upon entenag^ 
before I could ask wmj quealiott, she cried out, *^ AU 
is well, Sir ; his hrodier has beoi heie early in the 
inovniBg, and they have made up thdbr difi^erences." 
^— ^^ Can you tell me the partieulars V* I ^iquired. 
*' No, Sir, I caimot," she answexed ; ^^ I wasnot hy» 
nor my daoghter ; but his brother bioi^ht a minia. 
ter widi lam ; the minister, I bdJeve, of Ebenea^ 
Chapel ; and they stayed along time, Sir, and at last 
Ikey prayed toge&er ; so, as I told you at the firsts 
Sir, sdl is now well." — ^' What, you suppose then 
fiow, do you," I said, ^^ that your poor husbwid wiU 
be saved, and go to hesLT&t ?" — '^ Yes, Skr," she re- 
pGed ; ^^now &at he has prayed with the minister.'' 
^^^ To pray to God," I said, '' mheHihex with or with^ 
out the mimster, if it be^kHie in sine«»ty, is % very 
good step ; but it is only one stcf), and many more 
mist be taken, before such a thiag as heaven can be 
obtained. Do you know whetk^ he prayed with 
flbicerity, or only wkh his lips ?"-^^* No, indeed," she 
answered ; *^ smce you a^ me so particttlarly, I can- 
not say that I do." — '^ Do you know," I asked, 
^ what die prayer was about T — ^^ I am quite igno* 
lairt <^ it," she re{^ed; ^'only they tdd me, when 
they came down stairs, that I m%ht make myself 
quite easy ; for that all was right." — '' Well," I said, 
*'diat waa a very strong assurance certainly ; but I 

n 2 
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eliould hardly venture to bid you depend upon it, unless 
I knew precisely the characters and qualifications oi 
these two persons, and found them to be good and 
sufficient in every way."—" Oh! Sir," she exclaimed, 
**my brother-in4aw preaches sometimes himself." 
^* That may be," I said ; " but I fear we cannot 
reckon upon it safely. Do you not remember, two 
or three years ago, a man preaching several times al^ 
most opposite to your own door?" She assented. 
^' And ctid any foUow him," I enquired again, " but 
the very lowest of the rabble ?" — " None others,? 
she answered. " And what did all persons of plaiH 
common sense say of him?" I asked. *• Why, Sir," 
she re{^ed, '' they said that he was very ignorant^ 
and that it was shameful for him to go about in that 
manner, deceiving the poor people, and perhaps to 
their ruin." — "Yes, indeed," I said, "so it is; but 
did you know who he was ?" — " Oh ! yes. Sir," she 
answered ; " he was very well known ; he was a 
journeyman carpenter, and he had never had any 
education at all ; and so it was no wonder that hie 
talked so much nonsense." — " You heard him, did 
you not, from your own door ?" I enquired. " Yea^ 
Sir, every word," she replied. " And did he not tell 
you all," I enquired again, " that he wanted no edu- 
cation ; for that God had called him to preach, and 
always put into his head what he was to say ; which 
is what is meant by being inspired ?" — " Yes, that he 
did," she answered with quickness ; " but if that had 
been the case, I should have thought he would have 
spoken very diflPerently." — " You see then, my good 
Mrs. Marsden," I said, " by these questions which 
I have asked you, and by your own answers, that no 
dependence can be placed upon anybody, who mims- 
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teirs in religious matters, unless he has been prop^y 
Mucated for the purpose ; and that it is sometimes a 
&lse pretence, and always a great presumption, in 
uneducated men to say, that God inspires them, and 
makes edacation useless. You must excuse me, 
therefore, if I cannot altogether trust your brother-in* 
btw upon such an awful subject, unless you can as- 
sure-me that he has been educated as clergymen of 
the Church usually are." — "No, Sir, that he has 
not, to be sure," she replied ; " but I suppose the 
minister of Ebenezer Chapel has." — "Very likely 
not," I said ; ^^ and it is a serious and a painM thing 
to reflect upon, that so many men should start up 
nowadays, and pretend that God has called them, 
^»id should write their names, the Reverend Mr. such 
CT.Buch a one, without any examination into their fit- 
ness for the office, and without any appointment from 
the Bishops of the Church ; and next, that so many 
people should pin their faith upon the sleeves of such 
self-appointed ministers. If the blind lead the blind, 
Mrs. Marsden, it is too probable that they will both 
of them fall into the ditch. But if they saw ever 
80 well, and understood the business of a minister 
perfectly, yet it is not certain that God will bless their 
ministrations ; because he promises to bless those 
only who do things lawfully ; wldch these men do 
not, . having never been prepared and ordained as 
Jesus Christ and his Apostles, and they who came 
af%^ them, appointed in the first ages of the Gospel. 
Do you understand this matter now, Mrs. Marsden ? 
If you do, you will see clearly, that you can only de* 
pend rationally upon the Church Ministers.'' 

" I never knew a ungle word of all this before," 
aaid Mrs. Marsden ;" but I am sure that what you 
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day sei^afis very true and reaaondbie; aitd wiattft 
tiiink now about ny poar hosbamd I cumoi t^'^ 
" Do you perceive any change in him for the better ?" 
I enquired. ^^ If you do, that would be the aurest 
ground of leliance. Have you heard him say, that 
he was sorry for his sins ; dtiier belcme or sinee these 
gentlemen left him ?" She confessed that vke had 
not. **Have you heavi him," I enquired again, 
^ expressing any failii in Christ Jesus T' Her an- 
swer was the same. '* I am sorry for it," I said ; 
^ but perhaps he does so in hb heart, although you 
have not heard him do it wkh his lips. Have yoa 
any reason to think this ?" *^ None whatever," she 
replied ; ** I know nothing about it" ^^ Then we 
know nothing about his salvation yet," I said. '^ Of 
this we are quite sure, that no man can be saved wi^ 
out repentance towards God, and faidi in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. These are the terms of the Gospel, 
and they are unalteraMe; so that if your husband 
has not these qualities, he is (I tremble to think it) 
not in a state of salvation, whatever assurances youx 
brother-in-law and the minister of Ebenezer Chapel 
may have incautiously given ycm. But I wiU tell 
you for your comfort, that, whenever these qualities 
are obtained, be it ever so late, we have reason to be- 
lieve that God will graciously accept them, and ^- 
give all the past, and receive the sinner into mercy. 
But then the repentance must be real, and deep, anid 
in the very heart ; and the faith must be equally so. 
It will not be enough for a man to say that he re- 
p^eits and believes ; by saying so he may deceive his 
fiiends and himself too ; but God oannot be deceived, 
and therefore nothing will do with God, except such 
a repentance and §»kh as I have descnbed ; and in 



guiperal tkey aefw exat widwut Aawing r&rj gbron^ 
gjTBiptonn iwkedy bol more especially if tbey only 
begm on the bed of deatk. Hare yon xoaariced in 
your husband any change, of any sort or kind what* 
c^, tmoe I WIS with him yertenby ? Idiouldlike 
to know this accurately before I go up to him ; if in- 
deed he will see me." 

' Mrs. Mafsden was ready to answer me, bat, ob 
aerring her shop full she rang a bell, and said, **My 
daughter will come to you, Sir, immediately ; and 
the can tell you what you wish to know better than I 
can, because she has been most with him. You will 
excuse m«, Sir ; for, I see, I am sadly wanted." 
^ By all means," I relied ; and so she hastened to 
her business, and in less than a minute afterwards 
her daughter entered the room, and we both sat 
down and began to conyerse. ^* Have you tiiis in- 
stant left your poor &ther r I said. '' Yes, Sir," 
ahe answered. *'*' And how is he V ^ Worse, I fear, 
Sr."— '* In mind V* 1 enquired. " No, not in mind," 
ahe relied ; '* he is better in mind." — ^^ In what re- 
jects ?" — *' He is not so rough and unkind as he 
was ; he scans glad to have me with him ; he de- 
aired that I woidd ihank yeu^ Sir, for sending him 
the wine ; he shook hands with my uncle, whom he 
nsed to speds ill of before ; and he permitted 1^ 

Smtlonan who came wiik my uncle to pray with 
m." ^' Very well," I said ; *^ these are certainly the 
marks <^ an amendment in his mind ; that is, the 
harshness of his temper, and the hardness of his 
heart seem to be softened a litde ; and if we had 
abundance of time b^ore us, we might ^oceed st^ 
by step to what we wish. As you are a young wo« 
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man, it will be worth while for you to note lii]s$> 
how slow and small the progress is which a sinn^^ 
makes towards righteousness even in the long spacft 
of twenty hours. Many persons foolishly suppose 
that they may repent and be righteous in a moment 
and when they will ; but it is more likely that such, 
persons will never repent at alL This is for yowr 
own instruction. When I saw your poor farther 
yesterday, he was as remote from repentance as caii- 
pOBsibly be imagined. Twenty hours have passed' 
since. Have you heard him say anything which im« 
plies that he repents ?" ^' I cannot say that I liave/' 
she answered. " Do you know," I enquired, " why 
your uncle and the minister of Ebenezer Chapel gave 
so favourable an account of him to your mother ?"-^ 
" I know of no other reason,'* she replied, " but be- 
cause of their praying together." — " Will your father, 
do you think," I said, '^ permit me to see him again, 
and also to pray with him, or rather perhaps for him, 
as they did V — *' I am almost sure that he will," she 
answered ; ^* for besides what I have to tell you, Sk^ 
about the wine, he said it was a very kind act of you 
to advise us to send for my uncle ; which my modier 
mentioned to him yesterday, lest he might suppose 
that she had dared to do it of her own head ; and 
our behaving differently to him from what we did 
before, and which seems to make him more c<Hnfort- 
able than he was, he considers as coming from youy Sir« 
For when he saw how very attentive I was to him, he 
asked me, if Dr. Warton had desired me to do what I 
did, and I said, Yes, dear father ; but I would have 
done all this, and much more of my own accord, if I 
had not feared that it would displease you. And I 
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wiU teUyou another ^ng, Sir, if I do not tire you/' 
•o^^^ Ok ! no," I said ; ^* this is just what I wish to 
hear, and what it is necessary ioftme to know." 
. >*^ Wdl then, Sir," she began ; ^' when I went up 
to hkn yesterday at your conunand, I said to him im- 
mediatdiy, Can I do anything for you to ease your 
pains, or to make you more comfortable, dear 
iMther? Upon which he looked sternly at me at 
first, but seeing, I suppose, that my face was wet 
with tears, he asked me more mildly than I ex- 
pected, what I had been crying for. It is all on 
your account, dear father, I said. You woukl not 
let the minister pray for you, and how then will 
your poor soul be saved ? And what a life shall I 
lead for the rest of my days, when you are gonet 
dear finther, and I know not whither, but shall tremble 
to think?" 

'' Indeed," I said, interrupting her, *' you spoke to 
him very feelingly, and very judiciously ; what did 
he answer to this V — *^ O Jane, he replied, do not 
trouble yourself about such matters as those. Dr. 
Warton is a great hypocrite, and does not believe 
one word of what he said to me." You will not be 
angry with me. Sir, I hope, for mentioning the exact 
words which my father used." ^* By no means," I 
answered ; *^ and I long much to know whether you 
deien^d me from this charge, or not ; and if so, 
how you did it" ** You shall hear. Sir," she re- 
sumed. *^ Dr. Warton a hypocrite, dear father 1 I 
cried out. Well now, that is very strange. His 
ey^ were very red, when he came down to ««. 
Hadn't he been crying whilst he was up here, and 
talking to you ? Oh ! yes, he said sneeringly, the 
Doctor, (meaning youj Sir,) acted his part as weU as 
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cookLbe; asweOasitiiiMe stage^pla^eis thil we wmt 
once to see. Well but, dear iudier, I said, what had 
Dr. Warton to get by tJuU? He doea not take 
my money for visituig the aick people, that I ever 
heard of. If he neTer viutod oae sick ponon, I Wfp- 
pose his tithes would be none the less for thai. Be- 
sides, if he was not in easnest about it, he might bar- 
gain with his ciisate to do all this part of the mini- 
atex's business. Indeed, they say that he keeps a 
owate chiefly for this reason, diat, whilst the curate is 
doing other things, he himself may have the more 
time to visit the side." 

^^ Upon my word, young woman," I said, *'*' you 
seem to know as much of my plans as I know of 
them myself; and so you defended me in the best 
possible manner, by telling the truth. I should think 
that your father would have found some difficulty ia 
ov^Ktuming this. What did he answer ?"^ — ^^ He 
did not answer at all. Sir,*' she replied ; ^' he i^ 
peaored to think very dee^dy about it ; and it h^peaed 
that I was called down. But by the time I went up 
again, your wine had arrived. Sir, and he tasted it 
immediately, and thought it would agree with him 
very well, and he said. Why, Jane, this Doctor may 
be in earnest for what I know ; but then he is very 
foolish if he is. — Foolish, dear father ? I answered. 
Surely, if he is in the ri^t in his opinions, he is 
veiy wise and very charitable in doing what he 
does ; and if he is mistaken (but I do not under- 
stand how that can be) there is no harm, but a 
gveat deal of good in our being what he desires us 
to be." 

Here I 8tO|S|)ed her, and commended h^ again, 
and said, ^* My good young woman, if you had fie« 
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mwnt opportunities of speaking to your poor hAher in 
noB nmnner, yoa might do likn a gveat service indeed, 
md more tium I can do him by mere taidng. He 
anspects me, yoa perceive, as if I were only acting 
a part ; but he wiu net su^ect ffou, being his chiid^ 
and having no apparent reason for thus talfciag to 
him^ except because you have a due affsctbn for 
him. But now go on and tell me, whether any&isg 
more occurred which it might be useiul lor me to 
know." — *^ Iliere was nothing more of consequence. 
Sir," she answered. *^ He was silent after I had s«d 
what I last m^itioned, and ^e rest of his conversa* 
tion widi me was about his £unily aflbirs.'' — " Very 
well," I said, ^^ then I will go away for the present^ 
and return in the afternoon. Tdl hun, if you please, 
liiat I have been here to inquire after him ; but thai 
I would not come up now, lest I might fatigue him 
too much, after the company which he has already 
seen this morning.*' — ** It wiU be better, Sir, cer- 
tainly," she replied, ^^ that you should come a little 
later. In the course of two or three hours I may find 
occasion to say something to him, which may pre* 
pare him to receive you the more vrillingly.*' " I 
hope it may be so," I sakl, ^' and thait God may 
prosper the various means which we devise for his 
good. Without God's blessing we shall hd>ottr in 
vain." So I left her ; and, as I passed through the 
shop, having told Mrs. Marsden that I was coming 
again, I walked hastUy away to perform other paro- 
chial duties which required my attention ; but Mr. 
Marsdai was always uppermost in my thoughts, and 
the great question was, how to treat such an extraor- 
dinary case with skill and effect. 

Wnen I reached home, I took down Paley,totoc^ 
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if there were any prayers there, which might suit me ; 
for not a smgle particle of our own Visitation-service 
was at all applicable ; and I doubted whether I might 
be able, upon the instant, to adapt any of the Psalms 
to my purpose. Other manuals I had tried on former 
occasions, and had now laid them by as useless, ex* 
cept, perhaps, to furnish ideas and matter. But 
some of the prayers collected by Paley, and one or 
two of his own composition, I had used lately, as I 
thought, with success. My present search, however, 
brought nothing to light, which was, strictly and 
throughout, what the present occasion required ; so 
that it seemed as if the case of Mr. Marsden was single 
and alone. All that was most promising, and might 
cost me the least study to alter, and so leave my mind 
disengaged to seize upon circumstances which might 
occur, I selected, and marked with papers inserted at 
the bottom of the pages instead of the top ; for I 
considered, whether rightly or wrongly I do not 
know, that it would be better for the sick man not to 
be aware what pains I had taken to enable myself to 
produce an impression upon him. Meanwhile, as it 
was by conversation that most would probably be 
done at first, if anything were done, I had turned 
the subject over and over in my thoughts, and trea-^ 
sured up in my memory some plausible topics to 
be ready for use, if circumstances should call for 
them. 

. Thus armed then, and, as I went along, invoking 
superior aid with many a silent prayer, I arrived at 
the scene of action. "^He will see you, Sir," said 
Mrs. Marsden as I entered ; ^' he makes no objection ; 
and I must tell you. Sir, another thing, besides what 
my daughter has mentioned to you ; a thing which 
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seemed at first to surprise him and vex him, but after- 
wards to please him. When I saw him soon after your 
visit yesterday, he asked me, bluntly and eagerly, 
what fee I had given you, Sur; and when I told him 
that you would not take anything of any sort or kind, 
not even a glass of wine, and also that you never 
did take anything from anybody on such occasions, 
he looked a little ashamed of the unworthy suspicion 
which had come into his mind, and after a wmle he 
8£ud, Perhaps this parson (thatis what he called you^ 
Sir) may be a different man from. what I supposed 
him to. be. No doubt he supposed that all parsons 
were hypocrites and rogues." '* Very well, I re- 
pUed, ^* the more his opinion is changed about me, 
the more chance I shall have of prevailing over hi^ 
apparent resolution to die impenitent and unbelieving. 
But now I will go up to liim, if you please.'' — " If 
you please, Sir," she said ; ^' you will find my daugh« 
ter there." 

I should have mentioned in its proper place her 
ojQfbr to present me with a fee for the visitation of her 
husband, and the explanation which I gave her upoii 
refusing it I gave the same explanation very often; 
for fees were very often proposed to me on similar oc-^ 
casions ; and sometimes the people said, '^ Well, Sir$ 
U you refuse us now, we shall know how to manUge 
it in another way;" and so perhaps the fees ap- 
peared afterwards in the shape of an Easter-offering, 
My answer to the offer always was, '^ I take nothing 
when my office can only be performed at your prir 
vate houses ; and assure yourselves, that I shall 
tliink myself well rewarded for my trouble, if I se^ 
yoa hereafter diligent in the performance of your re^ 
Ugious duties." 
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I was now in ikt skk cfaaaater; and wbea I 
had passed l^e curtain, Miss Marsden rose from a 
chair on the farther side of the bed, and advanced to 
meet me, a»d said, ^' Oh I it is Dr. Warton ; I am 
glad yo« are come. Sir!" ^^Yes, indeed," I aa^ 
Bwered ; ** I ought perhaps to have been here long 
before, my good young woman; but I was afraid 
that your poor &ther, in hu weak state, migfat be 
fiitigiied too much with seeing and talking to many 
persons in qsaxk succession. How is he now ? Can 
yoQ promise me that he is any better V '^ I fear I 
cannot, l%," she readied ; ^^ I wish I could ;" and^ 
upon saying this, she was about to quit the room ; 
but I stopped her, and desired her to stay with us ; 
fi>r I thought l^t, in the present stage of our pro* 
ceedings, it was more hkely that I should be trnted 
with civility and attention if she were in the room, 
than if I were lefi alone with the sick man ; and also 
I was not without hope that, in some way or other, 
she might add to the force of my arguments and my 
prayers. I led her back therefore to the same chahr, 
on which she had been sitting before ; sind now came 
the important moment when it behoved me to c^pen 
the conversation. As yet I had not had time to torn 
my §Bice towards tiie bed ; and, I own, it was not 
wi^KMxt considerable perturbation that at length I did 
BO. Very often had I occasion to remark the justice 
of Horace's maxim, " Dimidium &cd, qui coepit, 
habet ;" but here the much more difficult questMm 
was how to begin well. 

Before I spoke, I had a single ^mce at his comi- 
lenance, and it suggested to me my first seataice. 
Tlie acrimony, the fierceness, the restlessness, so 
strongly depicted in it yesterday, had now disap- 
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peazed; sncl, m eeiunqueiioe, die 'nlK>]e esEpressioB of 
it was eirtirdy chaaged, and made me tbink that he 
most needi be better in every reaped So I said, 
^ Your dangfater tetta me, Snr, tluit she fears your 
kealdi IB not maproTed ; but siird^ k is her anxie^ 
idueh caases her to form this of imon ; you seem to 
me to he qmlit another persen. I know, howevor, 
Aat your disorder is a Tery deaeitM one, and thai no 
dependence is to be piaeed upon looks. You aire 
perhaps die best judge yourself." — ^^ Yes,*' he ao- 
aiwered with pn^riety enough,. '^ I am the beat 
jndge ; and I am quite certain that I get weaker and 
wed^er every day ; and that 1 am only kept alive by 
the nourishing dungs which I take. Your TentHvine, 
Set, is of great service to me, so £ur as it is of service 
to prolong my life a few days more or less. How^ 
ever I am boimd to thank you ; you intend me well.^ 
*'^ I do, certainly," I said ; ^ and I shall be most 
hai^y to supply you with more of this wine ; and I 
kope, too, that you will want it for many days; for I 
am almost sure that it will be of very great service 
indeed to you, that your Mb «diould be spared for 
aome time longer. If God would be so gracious, 
there are many things, I think, that might be done fmr 
your own benefit, and for the peace and comfort of 
yourfemily. But &f&A a day righdy spent would be 
a mighly gain. Since yesterday no utde has been 
doae ; in another day you might do twice as much. 
In one day you have been reconciled to a wife, a 
danght^, and a brother ; in aaodier you may be 
veecoieiled to your God. And kt me ask you, Mr. 
Mursden, have you not f^ some inward satii^uction 
and delight, in being restored to the affection of 
fhasf, m^ran nature bomad to you by die tend^rest 
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and &e strongest ties, when ui^ppy dreamalaacefi 
had rent those ties asunder ? I know you have ; «ad 
I promise you a &r greater, yes, a greater than yott 
can now conceive, in heing restored to his affectiott; 
who delights to he known hy his infinite mercy rather 
than by his infinite power ; who opens wide fab anus 
to receive and embrace the penitent sinner that wishea 
to return to him ; who watches over him indeed witk 
more than the tenderness of an earthly father, whilst 
he is yet afar ofiP, and only the first movements of sor^ 
TOW are workinff in his breast; who runs forth to 
meet him, and rails upon his neck and kisses him^ 
when he is retracing his steps towards his heavenly 
home. This is the beautiful picture of God's deal* 
ings with those who grieve that they have offended 
8o good and great a Being. O strive to realise thia 
picture, Mr. Marsden; and then I promise you that 
your tears of sorrow shall soon be followed by tears 
of joy. God sometimes speaks in thimder, and then 
again for a while he hides his terrors, and calls to us 
all with the gentle voice of persuasion : ^ I made 
you ; I hate nothing that I have made ; I afflict no 
man willingly ; I would not the death of a sinner^ 
but rather his repentance and life ; why will ye die 
of your own selves ? Why will ye not understand^ 
that my patience and forbearance and long suffering 
should bring you all to a godly sorrow V Wtto can 
resist such a call as this? • Who will not answer to it 
with gratitude, with fervour, with excessive joy ? * Bo 
you obey it Mr. Marsden, and I promise you a peace 
of mind, which surpasses all your present powers of 
understanding it ; and a hope that shall not be dis^ 
appointed hereafter of endless happiness in heavem 
Such a peace and such a hope are heaven itself uimni 
earth!" 
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> Here I ceased for the present The young woman 
had been for some time sobbing aloud ; and, being 
myself tr^nbiingly alive to the momentous situation in 
which I was placed, I had not spoken what b recorded 
«boTe without many a pause, or without many a 
fltamggle to repress the feelints which might other- 
wise have utterly overwhelmed my voice. But whe- 
ther the pauses and the stniggUngs increased or 
lessened the effect of what I said upon the sick man, 
I was entirely ignorant "From the beginning he 
dosed his eyes ; nor did he open them when I 
stopped, or shew any sign of an intention to answer 
me. So I turned to his daughter, and said, ^' Come, 
let as kneel down by the side of this sick bed, and ask 
€k»d to bless what we are about, and to shew his great 
fitsength in our miserable weakness. I was comforted 
with hearing, that your poor father had joined with 
jour uncle in prayer this morning, after the truly 
Christian act of being reconciled to Imn ; if he will join 
^ain with you and me now, who knows how many 
other Christian acts may follow ihe lifting up of his 
hands and thoughts to God ? This book will help 
me to speak, and to pray to God, aright" 
. Still the sick man kept his eyes shut ; but we were 
now upon our knees^ and I had opened Paley at my 
first mark. It was the 362d page, at the top of 
windi stood the Collect for the 10th Sunday after 
Trinity ; after which came a pasaage from the burial 
service beginning thus ; ^^ In the midst of life we are 
in death." This passage has been justly extolled by 
Law, in his '^ Serious Call," as unrivalled in awM 
soiilimity. He who can pronounce it over the dead, 
wkhout being deeply affected by it, must be made of 
kupd mateiials ; but I thought it very affecting, whsa 

YOL. III. B 
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I pionotmeed k now over the livnig. Hk aecumtt- 
Uiaon of God's attributes, wkich we hai^e there, and 
the iminediate repetition of the same, and ite domag 
die whole with tiiat other attiibute of judge, whi£ 
nig^ht well be uppermost in the thoughts, when the 
dead or &e dymg are before our eyes, is beyond 
measure str&ing and overpowering. After this I 
tead the collects on the next page ; and thai I passed 
to my second mark, which was at page 413. Hera 
begin a series of paragraphs in the form of distinct 
prayers, adapted to the cases of persons who have 
been notoriously wicked livers ; and from this thoM 
most of the prayers winch I used had the sick man 
himself for the personal object of than ; but I found 
it necessary to make frequent alterations. The 8zd 
and 4th paragraphs on the 414th page requbed none ; 
the two next a good deal ; then came the three con« 
chiding ones, wnich were nearly what I wished. A 
long prayo: for one who is hardened and impenitent 
followed these, and I read the whole of it with very 
Mttle change. Then I passed to my third mark aft 
page 434, and took the general prayer for prepaiatbn 
and readiness to die ; but I wa^ obliged to leave out 
some passages, and to alter others, before it suited 
toy ideas of the present exigence. 

Meanwhile the jpoor young woman had become 
(fA%B oppressed with her grief; and she disturbed mm 
So much, that I was perpetually forced to stop. At 
length, when I came to the end of the prayer jusi 
menticmed, I whispered to her, that it would be bett^ 
fer her to go down stairs ; and I assisted her to rise, 
and conducted her to the door ; then returning in« 
Stanley, and observing that the sick man had opened 
Us eyes, but that die sockets had not a ungle drop ia 
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Maaof them, I said, '^ You are the matt interested 
la what is passing, ^, and yet you seem ta be the 
least afibcted by k. As for yoor poor daug^iter, she 
<^an hear this trying scene no longer ; I pity her front 
my heart ; aad I enter readily into her fec^gs, and 
esteem her highly for them. Ah ! Sir, how painful 
it must he to you, to be sqiarated from her, when 
you have but just found her value ! What a comfoit, 
what a prop and siqiport, would she have been to 
your old age and grey hairs, if you had reached that 
peiiod of human hfe, and had worn those honoiued 
tekens of it ! But alas ! this once reasonable hope is 
now dashed to pieces on the ground ; you are wasting 
aniray yourself in the prime of mmihood ; and you 
will leave her fittherkss and unprotected. Do you 
BOt new when you look backwards and forwards re- 
gret the circumstances which have thus reversed the 
osual course of Providence?" 

He was not unmoved, I thought, by this pathetic 
appeal ; but he persisted in his silence, and I began 
to fear that he had determined to persist in it at all 
ev^its whilst I staid with him ; so, for the sake of 
trying him more pdntedly, I asked him, whether he 
bad heard and understood the whole of what I had 
read to him. '^ I heard it all,'' he answered ; and I 



glad that he spoke at any rate ; '^ but I did not 
svMierstand it ail, he added ; '^ what I did under- 
stand was some of it true ; and, as to the rest, I 
know nothing about it ; it is quite out of my line."— 
^ Were you not instructed in these iJiings in your 
youth, as we all generally are ?" I enquired. " Per- 
fai^ I might have been,'* he replied. ^* Then you 
kftve forgotten them since," I said ; ^' that is, the 
knowledge, or conviction of them, or perhaps bo^, 
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have been rooted out of your mind by other things. 
Do we not retain the knowledge of what we learn in 
our earlier years by practice afterwards ? And does 
not the same practice keep up the conviction too V* 
" I suppose so," he answered. " And what," I said, 
*' is the kind of practice by which the knowledge and 
conviction of religious things is preserved? Is.it 
not by going to church to hear about them, and by 
reading about them in the Bible and other sacred 
books, and by thinking of them in our own minds, 
and feeling them in our hearts? Must not he in 
time forget them, or lose the sense and conviction of 
them, who does nothing of this sort V* *' It is likely 
enough," he replied. '^ Well," I said ; '^ and suppose, 
besides this neglect, he has often been in the habit 
of hearing something or other against them ; some- 
thing to ridicule and deride them ; something pre- 
tending to be argument, to overturn them ; and all 
this too from the companions with whom he delights to 
live, and with whom he expects to live all his days ; will 
they not be the sooner erased, if not from his under- 
standing, yet at least from his heart and affections ?" 
— " It could hardly be otherwise," he answered. 
" We will go one step further," I said. " Suppose 
besides, that he and his jovial companions should be 
conscious to themselves, that they live a life which is 
condemned by the religion which they learnt in their 
youth ; what will the consequence be then ? If they 
neglect it entirely themselves, and hear it constantly 
viMed by one another, and know that they act in 
opposition to its laws, they will begin to hate tiie 
very name of it, I think, and to wish that it was exr 
tirpated out of the world. But then (and let us 
consider the matter quietly togetlier) is this sort of 
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life, spent in vice and without religion, a state of 
things to he desired even by themselves ? Is it not 
attended in this world (not to mention the other) 
with loss of credit and respectability; with ruin of 
business and property ; with the destrucdon of health 
and the shortening of life ? Would you not reckon 
all these things bad, and to be avoided?" — ^'I sup- 
pose that they would be reckoned so by many," he 
replied. " Well then," I said ; " I come back to 
my old question ; do you not now yourself regret 
that you have pursued such a course? Or, would 
you now choose such a course, if you were beginning 
again?" 

He hesitated, and would have returned, I dare say, 
if possible, to his former system of silence ; but 
having gotten him at an advantage by the answers 
which he had ahready given, I pressed him with the 
particulars. "Would you wish," I asked, "to be 
without credit and respectability ?" " I care not 
much," he said, " what people may say or think of 
me. But I should not be without firiends ; I should 
be liked by some, I have no doubt." — " By the good, 
or by the bad?" I inquired. " You may be pleased 
to call them die bad. Sir," he answered, " but they 
are good enough for me." — "Well," I said, "and 
.what do you think of ruin of business and property ? 
Would you choose that f" — " I would not cnoose it," 
he replied ; " nor does it always happen to the per* 
sons whom you describe."— " Speaking," I said, "of 
persons in your own rank of life, Mr. Marsden; 
does not the quantity of their business, and the 
amassing of property, depend chiefly upon their dili* 
gence, and their industry, and their frugality, and 
virtues of that sort ?" He was unwilling to assent 
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to this; 80 1 said, '^TeH me candidly, whedier yciv 
aie not a much poorer man now than you were a few 
years ago ; whether you do not pay your taxes and 
rates with more difficulty, although they are less; 
whether your wife and daughter are not more pinched 
at home than they used to be ; and, if this cannot be 
denied, as I am sure it cannot, tell me next how this 
has arisen V 

He was silent, no doubt, from self-conviction, so 
I went on to the question about the ruin of health, 
and the shortening of life, and I asked him, if that 
was a desirable thing? He shook his head, bat 
said nothing. I pressed him again with particularo. 
^^Are not gout and rheumatism, and generally all 
disorders attended with pain ?'' He allowed it. ^^ Do 
men desire pain for its own sake T He could not 
say that they did. '^ Do not those disorders also put it 
out of our power to pursue our uBual employments, 
and sometimes even to help oursehres?" He granted 
JL " Do they not often produce a disgustmg look ; 
pale, or yellow, or liyid?" He could not deny it 
** Do they not sometimes compel us to support om: 
steps with a single stick, or even to walk upon two 
crutches?" He granted it. ^^Do they not ofieii 
make us loath our food and pass sleepless nights V* 
— ^^ It is true enough," he said. '' Do not repeated 
attacks gradually undermine our strength of body, 
and of mind also, and in general bring men pre- 
maturdy to the grave V* — " It was so, without dodbt," 
he answered. ^^But what is it," I asked, "that 
Kature herself seems to have intended ? Does not 
the perfection and happiness of a man consist in the 
very contrary of all these thinga? Freedom from 
pamt vigour and activity of limb, a ruddy bloom of 



eountenanoe, good appetite, souad afeep, a dear anfl 
powerful ttBdentaading, a green old ag6; are mat 
tbese ^ things which Nature intends, and wiriies ?^ 
— >^^ I suppose they are," he replied. ^^ Would it not 
be a proof, then, of a strange perverakm of intelleet 
and feeling in any man who did ncit desire them ?" 
It was impossible for him to deny it. ^'And if 
&08e contrary things, betokening the decay of health 
and strength, came upon him accidentally, must he 
not lament it as excluding him from the main fone« 
tkms and purposes of lifef ' He granted it. ''And 
what,'' I said, '' if they came upon lam by his own 
fettlt ? Must he not accuse and condemn himself &m 
las imprudence, or whatever the occasion might be J** 
*— '' Perhaps he would," replied the sick man. "And 
grieve," I said, '' and rqpent that he had not chosen a 
different system of Me ; and wish, although in vain^ 
to have the power of choosing and beginning agam V 
^^ Some people might do so," he answered. '' Ye9« 
aM," I said; ''all that have a single spark witim 
fliem of the true feeling of a man ; all that do not 
basely degrade th^nselves bek»w the level of thm 
€)Wn proper natoie ; all these must grieve and repent^ 
l&at they are no longer what men should be^ but 
wretched, contemptible creatures, useless to their conaoe^ 
try, a disgrace to their connexions, a burden to 
fiiemselves." 

Here I stopped for a moment, to see if he would 
make any r^nark ; he made none ; so I continued m 
this manner. " I have not so mean an c^pkiion df 
you, Mr. Marsden, as not to be quite sure, that, if 
you bad now your free choice to begin again, yo« 
would adopt, or at least resolve to adopt a differeirt 
node 0i lue from thai which has deateved in you 
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ihe intentionB of Nature, and the perfeetions of 9 
mwi; and consequently, that you regret the paftt« 
and wish it, if possible, undone ; even upon thoee 
temporal and worldly considerations alone, which I 
have yet brought forward to convince you. For I 
cannot induce myself to think that you will now ai^ 
firm that such a mode of life, followed by such fatsd. 
effects, has pleasures immediately attending upon % 
to counterbalance all those effects, and to render 
them worth enduring for the sake of those pleasures^ 
When it was uncertain whether such effects would 
follow or not, you might have embraced the pleasure^ 
and run the risk of ti^e consequences ; but now yon 
have the power of comparing the two things to** 
gether, the pleasures and the consequences, by your 
own actual experience; and you must indeed be 
utterly bereft of all the understanding of a man, if 
you could maintain with sincerity, that the effects and 
consequences, although a mighty evil, are still less 
evil than the pleasures were good. Besides, I call 
them pleasures only for the sake of giving them a 
name ; but they are not real pleasures ; nor, be they 
what they may, is there any real good in them at 
all, or any real happiness resulting from thenu 
Pray what do you think of me, Mr. Marsden ? Do 
you consider me a less happy man, because I never 
drink to intoxication ; or sit, smoking tobacco and 
singing lewd songs, in public houses ? On the con- 
trary, do you not know assuredly, that such practice* 
would be misery to me instead of happiness V* 

'* Yes, Sir," answered the sick man, rather to my 
surprise, after being silent so long ; '^ it might be so 
with you ; but I have seen a man of yofur cloth aa 
deep a drinker as I have ever been 'r aye, and as fond 



ijf a smtiftly song too ; and I suppose he found such 
a life to be a pleasant one." <^ And were you not 
eren youreelf ashamed of hkn, and scanddked at 
Mmr I aaiced. ''Why, that is true enough/' he 
confessed. ^'Then,'* I said, ''you bore testimony, 
by that yery fediing, that such pleasures ought not 
to havie be^ pleasures to him at least But I ask 
you bendes, did he not come skulking into the ale- 
bouse, and go dculking out again?" — "Yes/' he 
said, " I believe he did not wish to be seen."— » 
^* iWi," I rejoined, " he also bore testimony, by his 
own desire of secrecy, that he was pursuing things 
which nothing but low passions and a depraved appei» 
tite could make him consider in the light of pleasures. 
In -kis case, therefore, and in my case, Mr. Marsden, 
you would see the matter clearly enough ; and you 
woidd pronounce, without hesitation, that we had, 
mistaken the true nature of pleasure ; and, in short, 
that there must be something low, and perverted, and 
depraved about us, to lead us into such a mode of 
life. Now, what is there in your own case to pro- 
duce so great a difference as to make you imagine^ 
that, what is a mistaken notion of pleasure in u», may 
be a right notion of it in you P" 

" Why, the clergy," he said immediately, " have a 
' trade of preaching up temperance and sobriety ; and 
of threatening all people, who follow contrary prac» 
tices, with I know not what horrible punishments; 
it would be therefore both strange and disgraceful in. 
ihem^ if they were given to those practices, them* 
selves," — ^^That is true, undoubtedly," I rejoined; 
"but it does not alter the nature of the case to 
otbmra* Why do the clergy preach, that men should 
be sdi^er, and temperate in all things ; and why da 
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tiiey unfold the terrors of ike Lord agaisst^ gluU 
tons, and the drunkards, and otiier Batisiudists ? if 
they were to choose a profitable trade, as you call k, 
they should rath^ preach in favour of afl indulgence, 
and bid men f<^low the bent of their own sevcnd kh 
elinati(»is. But they do the very r c r e r se ; becaine 
they know, that the laws oi Nature and of God, who 
is the lord and author of Nature, require the Ibrmer 
mode of conduct, and forbid the latter ; and, wbeiir 
ever God and Nature forbid any thing, it is becaittae 
the thing is wrong in itself, and the cause of nasery 
to mdividuals, &mities and nations; and, conse* 
quently, any {Measurable fee&ig arising from, indo^ 
gence in that thing, is a vicious feelmg, perverted 
from truth and from real purity of taste and pmusi- 
iile. This, you see, apices to all ali^e ; and observe 
besides, that whenever God and Nature make hnvB, 
diey will to a certainty punish the breach of them^ 
ei^er here ov hereafter, or in both the stages of our 
being ; in both, tf the pumshment initieted heie do 
not prochiee repentance and amaadm^rt. It is 
God's wish that they should, as you heard in tlioae 
prayers which I read to you ; hist if those punish* 
ments in this world only harden men's hearts, and 
they die incorrigible and impenitent, ^n will God 
pour out upon them a ten-lbld vengeance in the next 
world. Knowing all this, we preach as we do ; and 
nothing can be worse for the clergy themselves ihtm 
io set a bad example to others, by acting diffisreBtly 
femi what they preach ; but I tremble for Aose, who^ 
when they stand at the last dreadful seat of judgment, 
will have nothing to plead in ^their own excuse, but 
a» exan^le, whi^ they knew to be bad and vicioua. 
Wilt not God say to them, you had my hoLj Book to 



go to, aad there you might have lead my will ; but 
you might have read it besides in the miaezies which 
I ordsuaed to follow your practices. You mighi; 
n^lect my Book, or contradict k ; but you could not 
neglect or contradict these miseries ; you fek theai 
to your cost, and you saw from whence they came ; 
but still you did not become humble and ccmtcite 
towai^ me ; you did not lament that you had broken 
my laws and off(»iided me ; you did not ask me to 
fcHTgive you in my Son's name, whom I sent to die in 
your stead, that I might be able to forgive you con^ 
aistently with justice ; you did not resolve, if I spared 
your life, to live differ^atly, under the guidance and 
wsth the help of my Holy Spirit ; what have you now 
therefore to say, in bar of evetlasling punishment 
about to fall upon you ? Plead not before me the 
exami^ of the widked, or the customs and fashions 
of a corrupt world ; you knew how to do good, and 
you have done evil ; you sinned not in ignorance, 
but with your eyes opoi ; and you would not relent. 
Your sins therdbre remain, and cry out agmst yoii. 
You died in them ; and there is no redemption left 
for you. Cim any reasonable answer be given to thia T 
At first, when I stopped, he was siknt; and I 
was afraid that it was his intention not to speak to 
tins point at all ; but at length he said, '' Yes, Sir ; 
but you talked of gnawing worms and stinging scor- 
pions, and furious devils ; can anybody bcSieve such 
things as these, excqit some crazy or superstitious 
oUL woman?''—'' Attend," I refdied; ^' when the 
Sdi^ptures would excite us to endeavour to obtain the 
joys of the next wcndd— as we axe not capable in our 
proisnt state of fomaiB^ any idea about them — they 
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Idil US, that no eye of man haih seen, or ear heard, 
or nnagination conceived, what is ptepared for tibe 
righteous. Sometimes, however, because we are so 
gross' and carnal as to be most affected by sensible 
images, they represent heaven to us as a place, wherfe 
we shall meet wi& everything considered to be great 
and splendid, or delightful in this world ; and where 
nothing of a contrary nature wiU find admittance ; 
where there will be abundance of crowns, and 
sceptres, and riches, and honours, and pleasures ^ 
but no tears, no sorrows, no hunger, no thirst, no 
want of any kind, no pain of any kind, and no more 
death. So also in the case of hell ; the misery pre- 
pared there for the devil and his angels, and for all 
sinners, who die unrepentant and unbelieving, ex- 
ceeds everything that we have seen or heard of in the 
world ; nay, everything that any man's fancy, most 
creative of horrors, can possibly imagine to itself; 
but because the apprehension of mankind in general 
is dull and blunt, and requires to be sharpened by 
4M>mething material which they feel or know, the 
misery of hell is represented to them, with a merctful 
view, under the forms of the most terrible earthly 
things ; the bites and stingings of venomous deadly 
creatures, and lakes of fire and brimstone never to be 
quenched. But whether the rewards or the punish- 
ments will be precisely these or not, we know so iar, 
that the rewards will produce unutterable joy, and 
the punishments unutterable woe ; weeping, and wail- 
ing, and gnashing of teeth. God, we may be sure, 
who is infinite in power, will be able to reward and to 
punish infinitely ; and I fear, therefore, if it were pos* 
aible for a man to prove,. that diere would be no gnaw- 
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hxg womiy no unextinguishable fire in hell, he would 
not on that account escape the avenging ann of the 
^imighty, ever-living GcnL'' 

I dwelt upon this with an enei^ of manner, and 
aokmnity of tone, which might well have struck the 
sick man with awe and dismay ; but I could not per- 
e^e Aat it affected him more than a mere idle spe- 
cdhiion might do ; and not as one of which he would 
ascertaki the truth or the falsehood, to his infinite 
concern, in a few days. And, in fact, he went on to 
Bpeculate. For when I had finished my last explana- 
tion, he said, witii the pretended air of a man wishing 
for information, although there was mixed with it the 
evident sneer of unbelief; " And will these punish* 
m^dts continue for ever ; do you tell us ? What ? 
piunii^mi^ats without end hereafter for sins so short 
in this world ? sins, too, which have been already 
punished here, in the various wi^ys that you men- 
tioned before ?" — " Yes," I answered ; " so we are 
positively assured in the word of God, which cannot 
fie or deceive us ; and we can know nothing about 
Buch a subject in any other way. And if eternal pu- 
nishment for temporal sin were ever so unjust, it 
makes no difference in the event. You cannot de- 
mur to such a being as God, and say, your decree is 
unjust; I will raise my voice against it ; I will not 
si£mit to it Submit you must, unless you can dis- 
place him. But, without doubt, his decree is per- 
fectly just ; for not only his power, but his justice 
also is infinite. As to uie temporal punishment, if it 
be such as should naturally lead the sinner to repent- 
ance, but does not, it is manifest that it aggravates 
Ae sin, and makes it worthy of a severer punishment 
In feet, the sinner, who is sufiEering under some tern- 
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poral ealamity, anil is Inrouglil ewoi lo Ike haA of 
the grave by % withoot exprewing any sorrow fet 
his sin, and the offence which he has given to God^ 
acts in the same manner as if he defied him to do his 
worst He at least, ther^ore, would have no- ngkt 
to complain, if God should do so ; that is, skovdd 
punish nim eternally, when tempond punishraent had 
not reclaimed him from the en^ of his ways. Be- 
sides, was he not directly warned, that if tibe tem* 
poral punishment foiled, it would be socoeeded by aa 
eternal one ? *• But I could not b^eve any such tlung ;' 
he might peihaps attempt to ai^e. ' Why not ? * 
the aaiswer would be ; Ms it not expressly so said in 
my Bible, and do not my preachers c(»Ktinually sound 
It in your ears?' *• Yes,' he might go on, ' but I 
never look into the Bible, nor listen to the pleaches/ 
^ Then you are condemned out of your own mouth. 
How otherwise could you know my will, and my in- 
tended dealings with you ? The trudi is, you refused 
to be taught ; you followed blindly where your bad 
passions led ; you would not believe that m could 
be so exceedingly sinful ; but now you will find what 
it was to sin against an infinite Being, and how sinfid 
that must be, which nothing could expiate but the 
blood of my own eternal Son. Your pumsfamttit 
will fi>rce this conviction upon you, and the oonvie* 
tion shall be a part of your punishment Your re- 
ward should have been eternal, however short yoiur 
life, if you had loved and feared me : your punish- 
ment sluill be eternal, because you have hated and 
despised me.' What shall we reply to this, M?. 
Marsden?" 

• ^*' I can say nothing to it," was his answer ; '^ I 
caiffiot eompvdiend wok Ifaings ; I oannot tum ny 



imnd to them in this state; it is too late.'' ^ Well 
then," I said, '^ to go back to the point at which we 
had arrived, and from which we nave been drawn 
aside to other things ; you are sorry for the mode of 
life which you have pursued, and which has brought 
you to this extremity ; and if you had to choose again, 
you would choose diff(»rently ; is this your feeling ? " 
**" Perhaps it is," he replied, but with a seeming re- 
luctance. ^' V^ well," I said; " that is the first 
8tep ; the second, and a much more important one, 
is, to be sorry, that by your conduct you have broken 
the divine laws, and offended your good and grap 
cious Father, who is in Heaven : do you feel this 
sorrow ? " '^ You must excuse me, Dr. Warton," he 
answered impatiently ; '^ I am worn out by this very 
long conversation, and I cannot pretend to speak off 
hand to such difficult matters. I want my daughter's 
help immediatdy, and you would oblige me, if you 
would go." 

It was impossible not to see that this was a mere 
scheme to get rid of me ; but I thought it expedient 
to comply with his wish at once, and not to irritate 
him against me, lest he might determine to admit me 
no more. So I said, " Then I will leave you now, Sir, 
to God's good care ; and I beseech him to enlighteii 
your mind, and touch your heart, that you may both 
understand and feel the things which you have heard, 
and which concern your present and everlastii^ 
peace." No amen from the lips of the dying man 
followed this pious ejaculation of mine. Apparently 
nothing was yet effected towards the great object of 
my solicitude. He had exchanged a brutal ferocitj 
for a cool civility, but he seemed to be as distant as 
ever from a state of penitence. I went away, there- 
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fore, dissatiBfied with my prayers, with my reasonings, 
and with myself; but I determined to persevere, al- 
though in utter despair. 

I met Miss Marsden on the stairs, going up to 
her father ; and I detained her a moment to tell her 
the painful news, that we had arrived at no favoiurable 
conclusion. ** I am grieved to wound you," I said, 
^' but unless you know the truth, you will not be able 
to co-operate with me. He is sorry, I believe, for 
his past life ; but it is only a worldly sorrow, and not 
a godly sorrow ; for God is not concerned in it at all. 
Bo far as I can judge. If you remember the prayans 
which I put up to God for him, you may perhaps do 
some good by recalling them to nis recollection, and 
making them the subject of your conversations widi 
him. I can suggest nothing more to you, except 
never to cease intreating the mercy of God upon ms 
soul." Tears filled her eyes, as I thus briefly ex- 
plained the defeat of my endeavours, and the gloomy 
prospect before us; she would have spoken, how- 
ever, but grief choked her utterance, and so she 
passed on of necessity without speaking a word. 
Mrs. Marsden was not in the shop at the instant of 
my reaching it, and I Was glad to be detained no 
longer in this wretched abode. She will know soon 
enough, I thought with myself, the bad results of the 
day, and may well spare me the pain of relating them. 
So I hastened homewards, ruminating upon the sad 
case of this obdurate sinner, and picturing him to 
my imagination as one of those, against whom God 
had sworn in his wrath, that they should never enter 
into his rest 
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§ 3.— 7%c Same. 

iEarlt the next raoming I had a visit from Miss 
Marsden. I desired that she might he brought to 
me in my study. She came to ask for a little more oi 
the tent-wine ; and '' a little," she said, '^ would be 
quite enough.'* As she spoke this, she shewed marks 
of great £stress; so I conjectured that her father 
was much worse. " Sit down, my good young wo- 
man," I said, reaching her a chair; ^' sit down, and 
jcaAm yourself ; and let us consider quietly in what 
stale we are, whilst the wine is prepared for you." 
Upon tins she sat down, and composed her agitation 
as well and as speedily as she could. At length I 
wad, '' It is a painful subject for you to talk about, 
Jbut you must rouse up all your fortitude to bear it. 
If you yield yourself to sorrow, the last human 
chance of success will be thrown away. Has your 
poor father passed a bad night?" " Yes, Sir," she 
answered ; '* a very bad one ; he was of^n quite de- 
lirious ; and this morning the change in his counte- 
fBance is mournful indeed. Death is now fast com- 
ing on, Sir, without doubt; but his understanding 
.yet remains, and — and — and," she said with sobs, 
^^ the hardness of his heart." — " If his understand- 
ing yet remains," I rejoined, " another attempt may 
he made to save him — may God bless and prosper it I 
SvA if noty we shall at the least be guiltless in our own 
t!onsoiences of not having exerted our best powers to 
do it. We might wish to provide for ourselves the 
supreme consolation of seeing him depart in peace ; 
but we must bow to the mysterious ways of God in 
his government of mankind. Tell me, however, by 
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what means you have ascertained that the hardness of 
his heart continuea the same." 

" I have talked with him, Sir," she replied, " ac- 
cording to your advice, and his words shewed it too 
plainly. I would have begun immediately upon my 
return to him, but he would not let me, and com* 
plained of being weary and drowsy. So he took the 
remainder of your wine, Sir ; and fell asleep. Bui 
ah ! what sleep ! Such restlessness, such startings, 
-such cries! Never shall I forget it. Sir. Yet, I 
thought, if it pleased God to scare my poor &ther 
with horrid dreams and visions, the impression might 
remain when he waked, and might do him some 

freat good. And at first it seemed. Sir, as if it would 
ave remained ; for he turned his face about with 
signs of alarm, and searched every comer of the 
room within the reach of his eye, again and ^ain, 
with a hurried look ; and at last when he saw me, he 
cried, ' Is it you, girl ? Is there nobody else here 

but you ? 1 thought but it is no matter ; it wie 

fdl a dream.' — *• Not a creature has been here,' I 
said, ' dear father, to disturb your sleep. I am sorry 
that your dreams have troubled you so.' ^Have 
troubled me so, girl V he said angrily. * What dost 
mean ? How dost know that they troubled me ? I 
^id not tell thee that* ^No, dear father,' I an- 
swered ; *' but when you told me, that you had been 
dreaming, ^and I saw myself how uneasily you slept, 
I concluded that your dreams had been bad. But 
never mind, dear father ; I think I know how you may 
get good dreams in future.' ' How is that, child f 
he enquired eagerly. — *Why, dear father,' I said, 
* there was one thing, which the good Doctor read to 
you, and which I remember best, because it begins 



l3ie morning serrice; and it ib so fuU of comfort, thai it 
might well be always in our thoughts !' ' What is it, 
dSdV he asked impatiently. * It is thi$j dear father/ 
I answe9?ed — ^ When the wicked man tumeth away 
from die widkedness that he hath committed, he shall 
save his soul aMve.' — *What?' he died out with 
anger; ^dost thou too join in accusing thy own 
iamer and calling him a wicked man? liet me 
hear no more from thee about such matters. The 
Doctor may think that he has a right to talk to me in 
that manner, and to try to frighten me ; but thou 
hast none ; so hold thy peace.' — 'Ah! dear father,' 
I said, * forgive me ! It is all because I love you.'— » 
*Well, well,' he answered much more gentiy; 'I 
will not be angry, if you say no more.' Thus I was 
sto|^ped. Sir ; and for me to make any more attempts 
will be impossible ; but I hope you will, Sir." '' I 
will certainly," I said, '' be the event what it may. 
Expect me in half an hour." Then she rose in haste ; 
aind, taking the wine which was now ready, she 
thanked me a thousand times, and curtsied, and hui^ 
lied away. But ah ! her piety was not rewarded 
lieie. 

Having stopped to eat some breakfast, I soon fol- 
lowed her, with my Paley under my arm. The 
mother was in the shop, as usual; there bemg nobody 
but her daughter to whom she could ^rust the manage- 
ment of it, and her daughter being generally in the 
sick chamber with her father, since their change of 
system towaids him. As I was passing through, 
not intending to stafy a moment, I just said to Mrs. 
Marsden, who was engaged with a customs, ^' I fear 
your poor husband is getting worse and worse."-* 
^*Yes, Sir," she answered; '4t would be a mercy 

F 2 
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now, if the Lord would release him." — " God knowi 
best," I said^ arresting my step ; '* if he were to lir^ 
a little longer, he might perhaps be better prepared 
to die."—" No," she replied, still going on with her 
business, *4t is not likely. Sir; he is in great pain 
and uneasiness, and often delirious ; he can do no- 
tiling more now." — " It is very difficult, certainly," I 
said, " to do any thing effectual under such circum* 
stances ; we should all of us begin to make ready in 
good time ; if we put off our preparation from day to 
day, and from year to year, it is no wonder that God 
does not always bless our endeavours on a death- 
bed." — " What you tell us. Sir, is very true," inter* 
posed the customer, who was a poor woman, buying 
tea and sugar, tobacco, and snuff, and other little 
articles for the week*s consumption ; " but there are 
too many of us, who have no time to think of 
anything else, except how to keep soul and body 
together." " O, yes," I said, *' you may pray to 
God continually, either at home, or abroad; you 
may go to church on the sabbath-day ; and you may 
follow your business in a lawful manner, with in- 
dustry and honesty, and sobriety; this, my good 
woman, wiU be an excellent preparation for death." 

Tliey were both silent upon this, and appeared to be 
conscience-stricken ; but the state of tlungs upstairs 
demanding my first attention, I did not attempt to 
pursue the conversation any ftirther ; and in a few 
seconds I was at the foot of the sick-bed. A servant- 
maid, assisting Miss Marsden, immediately quitted 
the room ; she, herself, at my desire, remained. 
The sick man's face being almost covered with the 
sheet, as on the first day I saw him, I went round to 
the side, that I might watch him the better, and speak 
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to him with less difficulty, and in a lower tone. Hi^ 
eyes were closed, hut he opened them when I came 
close, and . sat down on the hed itself ; and he said 
feehly, before I knew very well how to address him, 
^' You are very kind, Sir, in sending me some more 
of your wine ; but it is nearly all over with me now ; I 
shall not hold it much longer." — '^ Indeed I fear so,'' 
I said, marking his voice and countenance ; '^ which 
makes it a matter of the greater urgency, that not a 
fiingle moment should be lost. Have you been trying 
by yourself, smce I left you yesterday, to make your 
peace with. God, that he may receive your soul, when 
it departs from your body ?" " My soul, my soul ?" 
he replied incredulously; ''what is the soulf— 
'' Every man," I said, '' consists of two parts, the 
body and the soul — the body after death dissolves 
into dust, as we know : the soul is immortal ; it 
never dies ; it mwt live for ever ; so we believe. 
And we believe also, tliat hereafter the body itself 
shall be raised from the dust of death to die no more ; 
that the soul shall be united to it again ; and that 
both of them shall be happy or miserable together 
throughout the endless ages of eternity. Thus, if I 
have not told you, Mr. Marsden, what the soul is, 
I have told you sometliing of much more import- 
ance, namely, what is to become of it for ever. 
Ah ! precious, therefore, infinitely precious, must be 
the worth of your soul ! There is nothing, no, not 
the whole world, which a wise man would receive in 
exchange for it — ^for what is the value of all the 
world to the greatest king when he has left it, and 
lifts up his eyes in hell 1 This precious, immortal 
soul Christ died to reconcile to his almighty offended 
father, and to save from everlasting woe« Lay hold 
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of what he has done for you, hy asking forgiveness m 
his name ; hy believing, and by tnisting in lum. Then 
shall your soul be cleansed by his blood from aU 
stain of sin, even at this the last hour perhaps of 
your existence upon earth ; and being sanctified by 
the Holy Spirit, you shall be fitted to dwell amongst 
the blessed spirits and angels above in heaven." 

Much of this was probably not intelligible to the 
poor dying man, who nad so little knowledge of the 
Christian dispensation ; at all events it had no ap- 
parent effect upon him ; and when I stopped, he re- 
peated immediately his former question ; ** But what 
18 the soul itself. Sir ? I ask you tkat^ and you do 
not tell me. I should wish to know what it is. 
Perhaps it is only a name for nothing. Why shotdd 
I believe that I have two parts of myself, when I 
«ee but one V* — " When God blessed you with health,** 
;I said, " and you er e employed in the business oC 
your shop, did you not use scales and weights, and 
various instruments, and utensils of your trade V 
— " To be sure I did ; and what of that V he 
answered, rather impatiently. "Why then,"! said, 
** you can distinguish very readily, cannot you, be- 
tween the person who uses any thing, and the utensO, 
or instrument, or thing which is used V* " Yes," he 
replied ; " a child may do that" " And the thing 
which he uses can never be the same with the thing 
which is used ; can itf asked I. — ^" Never, never,^ 
he answered; "why question me in this manner?*' 
" Be patient, my good Sir, for a moment," I said, 
" and tell me when you weighed any article in your 
scales, whether you did not also use something else 
besides the scales V — ^" Do you mean the weights f 
he enquired. — " Yes," I said, " and besides the 
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veigbto ? " *' Why, bo1& my hands, to be sure,*' he 
vepfied. ^^ How could I wdlgh any thing without my 
kukds f ' — '' Well,'' I said, ^^ and for some purpose 
or other you used your legs, and the rest of your body ; 
^d you not ?" — '* Yes, yes," he answoed pettishly ; 
^^ my wh<^e body; but what of that? You are 
wasting your own breath and mine in asking such 
questions as thesc^-r-^ I hope not," I said, ^^ but I 
have done now, at all events ; fcnr we are arrived at 
a most important conclusion for you. That the thing 
used, and the thing using it, must needs be distinct 
from each other, you saw most clearly ; and now you 
tell me ^that your whole body is one of Ihe things 
used for the various purposes of life ; inform me, thcso, 
what is the thing which uses it? Something distinct 
and different, it is plain; the body cannot use the 
body ; what is it, I b^ of you ? it matters not what 
it be called ; only it must be another thing. I call it 
the soul, which is a very good name for it ; and 
thus it appears beyond all possibility of doubt, Mr. 
Marsden, that you consist of two parts, soul and 
body, and moreover that the soul is far superior to the 
body, and uses it as an instrument to do whatever it 
is capable of doing, according to the mere will and 
pleasure of the soul itself." 

For a while my poor obdurate patient was lost in 
thought. It seem^ now to be proved to him un- 
deniably that he had a soul; and that this soul was 
ijie most vfduable part of himself; but he had pro- 
bably no desire to know it ; it could only add another 
and a more bitter care to those which appeared al* 
ready to torment him. For the soul, being more 
valuable than the body, might have a different desti- 
nation from the body, and so might not be swallowed 
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up and lost in the grave with it. He was ivfeHmg^ 
I think, upon this uneasy reflection ; hut, whatever 
it might he, his restless and troubled body hetrayecl 
the troubles of his soul. The separation of the two 
things he must have been conscious of, by his owa 
sad experience, at this very moment ; he must have 
felt the inward mental excruciating pang, in which 
the body, had no . concern ; and he felt besides th& 
bodily pain, which the restlessness both of body and 
soul increased. I pitied him during this pause ; thia 
crisis, it might be, of his everlasting destiny ; but I 
uttered not a word. I, too, was wrapped in medita^- 
tion ; but I prayed, also ; which he, I fear, did not 
One prayer ; one contrite diought ; one pang of re- 
morse, directed upwards, might have reached God'a 
throne, and brougnt down grace from thence. 

But he was obdurate still. His daughter now 
leaned over him, and wiped away the sweat from hia 
brow, whilst she wetted it again with her tears. He 
moved her away rather roughly with one of hi» 
hands, and at length, with a sort of convulsive effort, 
demanded for the third time, ^' But what is this soul 
itself ? you still conceal it from me. If I coidd see 
it, as I see my body, that would be enough ; at least 
to convince me that there was such a thing as the 
soul." ** But why should you see it," I said, ** to 
be convinced of its existence ? Is it not sufficient 
to feel it, and to be aware of its workings ? Did 
you ever see the wind ? Yet you know the wind by 
the sound, by the touch, by the motion which it 
creates ; and you may know the soul as well, without 
seeing her, by your own reflections, and by every 
action and movement of your body. Every reflec-* 
tion is hers alone ; she alone thinks ; and every 
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ac^n and movetnent of the body is caused and di-- 
xeded by her ; the body is a wonderful macbme con^ 
stnicted with numerous parts for different uses, and 
with a wire to every part ; she pulls the wires, each 
as she chooses, and so moves what part she will ; the 
arm, the leg, die hand, the foot ; no wire can pull 
kself. And now I tell you that she has nothing of 
matter, like the body, about her ; and therefore you 
cannot see her. No matter in the universe is capable 
of thought ; the soul, therefore, being a thinking 
substance, is immaterial, and consequently invisible ; 
she is a pure spirit, and comes from on high from God 
himself; he breathed her into man when he first 
created him; she derived not her origin from the 
dust, and therefore she will never return to it ; she 
is divine, and therefore immortal ; she will Uve for 
ever ; just or unjust, she can never perish ; but if 
just, eternal happiness awaits her ; if unjust, eternal 
misery. Let tliis explanation content you, Mr. 
Marsden ; and let the admonition, with which I 
finished it, sink deep into your heart. Only, if you 
tremble at the word just, remember what I say to 
you, in the name, and by the conunbsion of my great 
Master, Jesus Christ ; your faith shall do for you 
what no works can do ; it shall make you just.^' 

Here again, it is to be feared, I was not thoroughly 
imderstOGHi ; but I thought it my duty upon this the 
last occasion, as it seemed, to mix the Christian doc* 
toines of salvation with every other point which he 
might challenge me to explain ; there was just a ray 
of possibility that he might challenge me to explain 
ikem also ; and then their reasonableness, and bene* 
Toknce, and necessity to men, might perhaps have 
been made more apparent to him, so as to enlighten 
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his mind, and touch his heart. Bat nothing of tiiia 
kind occurred ; nor did he shew any desbe to speak 
or to enquire at all ; and thus moment after moment 
was flying away, irrecoverably, and without a singk 
step being taken towards repentance and £EUth, God 
and heaven. Disappointment and gdef sat heavy 
upon me ; but at length I recurred to what I had 
first said, and asked him again, since he was now 
better acquainted with the existence and the nature of 
a soul, whether he would not spend the short re* 
mains of life in prayer to God to receive his owa. 
^' Ah ! it will be a fear&d thing," I added, ^^ for your 
soul to meet an almighty offended God, to whom you 
have never prayed for pardon. If ever you iemd 
a man, fear God millions of times more ; for a man 
can only kill your body, and there his power and his 
vengeance must stop^ but God, after he has killed 
your body, can destroy both your body and soul 
together in helL He therefore is a bemg greatly 
to be feared, and most humbly to be adored, and by 
every means in your power to be appeased.'' 

My tone was urg^it and importunate. To escape 
me tJie wretched man flew to Al^sm, and resun^d 
a portion of his former atrocious impiety. ^'Fpr 
what I know," he cried, ^^ this may be idl a bu^-bear 
to terrify us ; how can I ascertain that there is any 
such Being as God ? i know no such thing ; nor 
do I know how to set about to find it out." What 
am I to do now ? I thought with myseE Must I 
go through the arguments for the existence of a God 
with this dying sinner, who should be invoking the 
aid of a Saviour with prayers, and tears, and groans? 
It is impossible ; it is useless, if it were possible ; 
and Scripture he will disclaim altogether. I will 
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takiR ano&er coune ; so I said, '' You suppose then, 
peiliaps, Sir, tlmt, if there were no God, there would 
foe no world, no^ung, after this ; neither pleasures 
nor pam. But I must tell you, (and I am sure you 
cannot prove the contrary,) that, whether theie he a 
Ood, or not, there may still he another world, and 
imotibier life for all of us." ^^ How so, Dr. Waxton f 
he enquked eagerly. ^^ Why," I said, '' the same 
fate, or chance, which hrought us here, might just 
as well bring us to exist again hereafter ; and there 
-would be nothing more wonderful m it. If God do 
not cause and direct every thing, then it must be fate, 
or chance, which does it; and you see every day 
what surprising things happen with respect to other 
animals and vegetables ; quite as surprising as if a 
man were to retmm to life. But do you Imow what 
I mean by fate, and chance V " Not very well," he 
answered. '* Then I will tell you," I said, ^^ in a 
very few words, which will be enough perhaps for 
'Our present business. Chance, indeed, you probably 
do understand sufficiently already ; but then if you 
do, you will never admit it, I am sure, as causing 
and directing all that you observe in the world ; and 
so chance must be given up idtogether. — Is not 
chance, or what you mean by it, — something very 
irregular, and uncertam, and often contrary to your 
expectations ?" He allowed it. ^' But thai is by no 
means the course of things even here," I said ; ^^ the 
sun, for instance, and uie moon, which are of so 
great use to us ; are any of thdr great laws at all 
irregular, or uncertain ? Do they ever rise or set at 
unexpected hours ? In short, do we not know long 
before all about them from oibt almanacs ? A cloud, 
mdeed, may come between the sun and us, and keep 
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off some of his light and heat from us ; and yon 
might at first think that to be a mere matter of 
chance; but do you really suppose that a single 
cloud ever floats in the air without a cause of its being 
there ?" " No, to be sure I don't," he answered. 
'' Well then,'* I said, " it seems that we shall get rid 
of chance, as I mentioned before, altogether ; for 
nothing happens without a cause. In truth chance 
is only a name for our own ignorance ; we do not 
know what causes are at work to produce this or that 
effect, and so we say foolishly that such thingn 
happen by chance ; but now you perceive it is not 
80, in natural things at least. And how is it in the 
affairs of men? Just the same. There is a vaat 
deal which takes place, with as much regularity, and 
certainty, and as agreeably to our expectations, as in 
natural thinss ; but on the other hand there is a vast 
deal also, wnich looks like mere random chance, A 
tradesman, who understands his business, and never 
neglects it, and is honest in his dealings, and spends 
nothing viciously or unnecessarily, being both sober 
and frugal, will prosper, and flourish, and get rich ; 
that is the great law of human affairs, like die rising 
and setting of the sun. But now and then comes a 
cloud ; his house and all his goods are destroyed on 
the sudden by fire ; he is plundered by thieves, or by 
an invading army. Not that these things really 
happen by chance ; but only that he knows nothing 
about them beforehand, and so calls them unlucky 
chances ; they have their certain causes just like other 
things, but he is ignorant of them. However, be it as 
it may, what do I infer from'all tliis ? Why, that,imder 
whatever ruling influence we live, give it any name 
that you please, it is so regular, so certain, so con- 
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formable to our expectations, nothing could be more 
likely than it should still follow us, after we die, and 
teproduce us in another state, as it does thousands of 
ilrfher things ; provided only, that there be some pur- 
pose, which has not been accomplished, and could 
not well be accomplished, in the present state. And 
any reliec^g person must see, that this is pre-* 
cisely the case with men — the purpose evidently is, 
to reward and to pimish them according to' their 
actions in this world ; but the execution of the pur- 
pose being only begun, and not completed here, we 
have good reason to believe that it will be completed 
hereafter. The tradesman, whom I described, was 
suddenly deprived of his natural reward in this world, 
by causes over which he had no controul ; but the 
irregularity may be, and most probably therefore will 
be, corrected in the next. On the contrary, the 
tradesman, who is idle, and drunken, and a spend- 
thrift, is reduced to poverty, and afflicted with disease 
besides ; that is his natural punishment here ; but he 
gains a large prize in the Lottery, suppose, and his 
poverty at least is at an end, and with it a part of liia 
punishment ; the full punishment therefore may be, 
and most likely will be paid him hereafter. You 
cannot give a reasonable account of himian ai&irs 
in any other way than this ; if there were not a ftiture 
state for us all, there would be a beginning, and no 
ending of an3rthing ; or rather there would be a wise 
bfeginning, and a very unaccountable and unsatisfac- 
tory ending. I conclude, therefore, Mr. Marsden, 
whoever, or whatever it may be, that directs every- 
thing, being- so wise as we see it to be, and yet not 
complete, on account of the vast variety of circum- 
stances entangled with each other in this world, it 
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will pursue us into another world ; and, coojsequenUy, 
there is no use, and no real c(»nfort to any man in 
the 8U{^sition, that there is no God. It is merely 
doing away with a name. This that I have now ex- 
plainedrto you, which rules nature with such regu* 
larity, and hesins to reward and punish men in this 
life, and which you cannot hy any means get rid of^ 
is the very God, with whom we have to do now, and 
shall hove to do hereafter." 

Here I stopped to consider where I was ; and I 
must own, that all which I had just said, now that I 
think coolly ahout it, may reasonably aj^ear to any 
of my readers to be exceedingly flat and dry, and 
even totally unadapted to the awful ease before me. 
If so, my Brethren of the Clergy, who are thrown 
into the same trying circumstances, must guard 
against my errors, and devise some more auspi« 
dous proceeding. But at all events they will per^ 
oeive how I was led on to this mode oi argument ; 
and I can assure them, that, although it produced no 
ultimate good effect that I am aware of, it was Hs** 
tened to by this poor man with more attention than 
almost anything else, and seemed to open to his view 
what he had never dreamt of, or refle<^»d upon in his 
whole life before. But the question of fate, which I 
had also promised to discuss, I determined, in this 
stage of the transaction, not to handle, if I could 
possibly avoid it ; both, because I was sure that it 
would be too difficult for him, and, because I feared 
that it might only put new objections into his head. 
Besides, if the explanation were managed and suc^ 
ceeded ever so well, it could not carry us a single 
step beyond the point to which we had already ad- 
vanced ; namely, that under whatever system ^f thinga 
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we weore now lhing» a ftrtuie stale of rewards and 
punifihments was boih possible and probable. What 
followed led us away, as I wlabed it might, from all 
further thought about fate and neeessity, and their 
kindred odious nonentities. 

After a pause, observing him apparently thoughts 
fid, and shewing no disposition to speak, I said, 
^^ You seem to be struck, Mr. Marsden, with this re* 
presentation of things, as being something quite new 
to you, and also the true state of the case. Suppose, 
therefore, by reasoning deeply upon the subject, yoa 
bad brought yourself to think, that there must cer* 
lajnly be a foture state of rewards and punishments ; 
and then you opened the Bible at the part called the 
New Testament, and found there a full account of 
this future state, and how astonishingly great those 
lewards and punishments would be, and that they 
would be eternal; moreover, what is of still more 
mportance to you, suppose you found there, as yon 
would undoubtedly, a most gracious method revealed 
to you, by which you might obtain that wonderful 
liappmess, and, although a great sinner, escape that 
ten:U)le punishment; what would you think? — ^what 
would you say ? Would you not at first be over^ 
powered yMi joy and gratitude, and absorbed in 
speechless amazement? And would you not after- 
wards, when the power of uttering your feelings re^ 
turned, eiLclaim wrth a devout fervour, and with every 
fiKmlty springing forward to embrace the pro£fered 
terms ; would you not exclaim, Lo, here I am ! An 
a£en once, but now thy servant, O God, hence* 
forth ! I have lived hitherto without thee ! Now I 
know thee and thy blessed Son, whom thou sentest 
iBto the world to preach glad tidings. They are 
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«uch to mcy and thankfully do I accept hinh as the 
Saviour of all sinners, of whom I myself am the 
chief. May this knowledge of thee, and this accept- 
Btice of thy Son, be to me, I beseech thee, that 
which thou hast promised, the gradous means of 
eternal life " 

Thus I led the way to this miserable man, and 
endeavoured to put into his mouth a right confession 
of faith, as well as to infuse right principles and 
right feelings into his heart ; and to work upon any- 
thing ingenuous, which might still remain in his na- 
ture, however corrupt and debased by sin; but it 
seemed to be labour in vain : he was quite callous, 
as far as I could judge, and resolved to brave every- 
thing, come what may ; not that he now believed that 
Christianity was false, or that there was no God, or 
that he had no soul, or that there was no future 
state; but, be these things as they might, he was 
reckless of the event to himself; a sort of brutal 
senselessness had seized upon him, which he would 
not, or could not shake off; or rather, perhaps, it 
was a hardness of heart, which God had inflicted 
upon him judicially, by withdrawing the Holy Spirit, 
and abandoning him to himself. 

After a short silence, which Mr. Marsden did not 
appear inclined to break, although his restlessness, 
as on former occasions, betrayed his inward trouble, 
I said to him, with a soothing tone, " Ah ! my good 
Sir, why will you not tell me the real state of your 
mind ? What is it which oppresses you, and prevents 
you from receiving the glaid tidings of salvation for 
sinners ? • If you have but hinted at a difficulty, I 
have immediately explained it ; if you have more 
difficulties, I intreat you to let me hear them, and 
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with God's help I will explain them also with equal 
-ease. Keep nothing back from me, I beseech you, 
as if I were praying for myself. You might yet be 
convinced, and your soul might yet be saved, if you 
would but open your inmost thoughts to me without 
delay. God still blesses you with the light of reason 
to imderstand what I say to you ; but darkness is 
coming on apace. It has already overspread you 
partially twice or thrice; the next time it may be 
total, and final. Q use the light, whilst a gracious 
God permits you to have it ! You liave confessed, 
that your system of life has been wrong, so far aa 
respects the present hap{»ness, and the possible per- 
fection, of a man in this world; will you not abo- 
confess that you have thereby offended God, who is 
the Maker of man, and the Author of all his capaci* 
ties ; and that, by offending him, you have justly ex- 
posed your soul to perdition in the next world, when 
your trial is over in tliis ? Why do you hesitate to 
take this second step ? You would feel no shame in 
confessing to a fellow-creature that you had offended 
him, if you had really done so ; do you feel shame 
in confessing such a thing to God, who is the kindest 
and most merciful of all parents, and who corrects you, 
not as too many earthly parents correct their chil^en, 
for their own unnatural pleasure, but for your great, 
and unspeakable, endless good ? What satisfaction, 
what peace, what delight must it pour into the breast, 
to conifess to such a parent, who waits to be gracious, 
and longs to forgive 1 Who would not run to him 
the moment after the offence, and, humbling himself 
brfore him, cry out with affection, mingled with sor- 
row, Father, almighty, but most merciful Father, I 
have sinned against thee^ and am no more worthy to 
VOL. III. a 
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be called thy son — O spare me from die wrath which 
I deserve ! Thou hast spared me, and I am yet m 
the land of the living to praise thy forbearance and 
goodness — O receive me back into tliy love 1 I ask it 
of thee, in his name, who died in my stead." 

Thus I spoke ; and, whatever force could be added 
to argument and entreaty by the apparent sincerity 
and zeal of the speaker himself, it was added now. 
I was quite exhausted, and seemed, on every account, 
incapable of any thing more. The amiable dau^H 
ter had never ceased, from first to last, to shed abun- 
dance of tears, and, as often as the unbending spizit 
of her father resisted the plea by which she herself 
'was melted and subdued, she intermingled with her 
tears the loud sighs and sobs of an overcharged 
heart. At the present moment they burst forth with 
redoubled anguish ; because, perhaps, she considered 
this to be the final attempt ; and she saw, by the 
coimtenance and the hesitation of her father, that it 
would be, like the rest, without success. With a 
look of stem severity, but without speaking to her, he 
rebuked her for these earnest expressions of her gdei; 
and then, turning his haggard face towards me^ he 
said, though with a faltering voice, " Dr. Warton, 
all this is but to vex and torm^it us both ; you may 
be satisfied, I should tliink ; you have done moce 
than your duty, although you have not done what 
you wished ; you have troubled me, but you ha?e 
not changed me ; I am the same to the last, as I 
told you that I should be, and you would not believe 
me. Leave me now to myself, to abide the evont 
quietly ; I shall soon know it, ^ I ever again knfiW 
any thing." 

The meanmg, although not the tone of this dedaa- 
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tkm, was }dain and decisive ; and it was the last 
thing which I heard him speak. Two or thiee mi- 
nutes elapsed before I could answer him, which were 
spent, partly in soothing his daughter, and partly in 
collecting and c<Hnposing myself. When this was 
accomplished, awe pervading my whole frame, I said, 
with an air of resignation, ^* God*s will be done then, 
Mr. Marsden ! You are yet in his hands ; and by his 
mighty power, he can yet turn you and mould you 
afre^, if it seem fit to him not to make you a vessel 
4>f wrath, nor to break you in pieces, and doom you 
to destruction. But I shall not thmk that I have 
performed every duty belonging to my station, until 
I have knelt down with your poor weeping daughter, 
and commended your spirit into the hands of your 
great Creator, and most merciful Saviour, and have 
besought them that it may be precious in their sight, 
although you are careless of it yourself." 

Upon this we knelt down by the bedside; and 
whilst I was opening my book, the sick man closed 
his eyes, not to listen with undivided and unbroken 
.attention, but to keep himself, I believe, quite pas- 
sive, and as free as possible from all danger of inter- 
rupting me, or treating me with incivility. I smv 
mised before, that this was the whole alteration in 
him which my labours had produced, and that surmise 
was, I think, now verified. 

The prayer in our Visitation-service for a sick 
person, when there appeareth small hope of recovery, 
came nearest, of any authorised prayer which I re- 
collected, to the present uncommon and distressing 
case ; but still it was very widely remote from all its 
peculiarities. — I had marked in Paley, at the 416th 
P^S^9 A prayer for one who is hardened and impeni- 
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tent — I determined to embody the two together, and 
I did it nearly in the following manner ; but I fear 
to no useful purpose. 

" O Father of mercies, and God of all comfort, 
our only help in time of need ; we fly unto thee for 
succour in behalf of this thy servant, who is visited 
with thine hand, and the time of whose dissolution 
draweth near. Look graciously upon him, O Lord, 
and prepare him against the hour of death. Thou 
tumest the hearts of men as thou pleasest ; thou hast 
mercy on whom thou wilt have mercy, and whom 
thou wilt, thou leavest to their own blindness and 
corruption ; O be merciful to this dying man, and 
take &om him all ignorance and hardness of heart. 
Open thou his eyes that he may see the wonderful 
things of thy Gospel ; strengthen him inwardly with 
thy grace and Holy Spirit ; give him unfeigned re- 
pentance for all the sins and errors of his life past, 
and steadfast faith in thy Son Jesus ; that Ids pardon 
may be sealed in Heaven before he go hence and be 
no more seen. 

" It is the foolish pride of our nature to be un- 
willing to acknowledge our faults and confess our 
offences against thee ; but do thou teach him, and 
enable by thy grace to cast off this vain, ungodly- 
feeling ; give liim a deep sense of his own unworthi-^ 
ness ; shew him the beauty of holiness which has 90 
lonff been hidden from his eyes by the deceitfulness 
of 1 ; take from him his stony hiart, and give him 
a heart of flesh ; thou, who alone canst revive souls 
which are dead in trespasses and sins, hear these our 
prayers for our unhappy brother, who seems to be on 
the very brink of destruction ; pity him who appears 
to have no pity upon himsdf, and upon whom all 
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means to lead him to repentance have heen tried in 
▼am ; awaken hun, we most humbly beseech thee» 
awaken him out of this fatal slumber, that he may 
employ himself in things which will make for his 
everlasting peace ; and at last receive him into thy 
blessed eternal kingdom, through the mediation and 
intercession of thy son, Jesus Christ, our Lord." 

Having by a great effort performed this trying ser- 
vice, I rose, and departed with haste; leaving the 
sick man with his eyes still closed, and his daughter 
upon her knees. Mrs. Marsden was very busy with 
her customers, and so I passed unheeded into the 
street ; and I was glad that I met nobody in my way 
homeward to mark the dejection of my countenance, 
or to interrupt the sorrowful course of my meditations. 

This was Saturday. On Sunday, being always 
much occupied and much fatigued in consequence, I 
rarely visited the sick, except I was sent for, or they 
were near at hand and in extraordinary circiunstances. 
I might have gone to Mr. Marsden, and ought to 
have done so, if there had been the very least glim- 
mering of ''hope ; but a message had arrived to tell me 
that he was almost constantly delirious. However a 
second message arrived, about nine o'clock in the 
evening, to invite me to come to him, which I obeyed 
immediately, supposing that a fresh situation of things 
bad arisen, in which I might possibly be useful. I 
took Paley with me. 

The maid- servant let me in, and lighted me up 
Btairs. There were several persons in the room about 
the sick-bed ; the wife, the daughter, and others ; 
amongst whom, as I found afterwards, one was Ids 
brother. Having cast my eyes around upon them, 
and nobody speaking, I looked next to the wretched 
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man himself, who was also looking towards fne with 
wiM, but melancholy glances. And now and then 
he made a sort of convulsive efl^rt to raise himself 
up, in which his wife and daughter assisted him ; but 
immediately his pressure upon them became so heavy, 
that they laid him gently back again upon his pillow. 
In these struggles he stretched out his hands towards- 
the bottom of the bed, as if he would have reached 
ftomebody there. I was there myself; and thinking 
that perhaps I was the person whom he might wish 
to be near him, I came round to the side, and touch- 
ing one of his hands, I said, ^' Is God so gracious to 
him, as still to indulge him with the use of his reason 
and his speech?" To this question the daughter, 
choked with her grief, was totally incapable of re* 
turning any answer; but it was answered by tlie 
mother, who was much firmer ; because perhaps she 
was not equally convinced of her husband's extreme 
peril in this world or the next. " He seems. Sir, to 
be in his senses, but he has lost his speech entirely." 
** Then we can do nothing but pray for him," I said ; 
" or with him, if God will give lum a heart to pray. 
Talking with him is impossible." 

Upon this we all knelt down, except the mother 
and the daughter, who supported him, one on each 
side of the bed ; and I began with the commendatory 
prayer, as I did not know but that he might die im- 
mediately. Afterwards, being of opinion that he 
would live for some short time longer, I turned to page 
368, where there is a prayer from Bishop Andrews, 
for the acceptance of our devotions for the sick ; and 
when I had read it, I proceeded regularly from page 
to page as far as 384 ; leaving out, and altering, nere 
and there, according to my own discretion ; and 
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sometimes, as different dicumstances arose, making 
pauses of considerable length. When I came to 
page 884, about an hour upon the whole had 
dapsed. 

Durmff this painful interval none of the by-standers 
attempted to speak a word, but Mrs. Marsden. In 
one of my pauses, occasioned by a peculiar agitation 
of the sick man himself, which she interpreted to be< 
an expression of terror, she ptied him, and said that 
he neied not be so much alarmed; for that many 
people had gone out of the world, who had spent 
much worse lives. To this I answered nearly as I. 
Lad done in the case of the kept woman and Mr. 
Maddox ; not assuming that Mr. Marsden was really 
alarmed for himself, of which I was not sure ; but 
only that he ought to be, if he was still impenitent 
and unbelieving, whether he were better or worse than 
others. In another pause, occasioned in a similar 
manner, she said, that her poor husband had never 
been an enemy to anybody but himself I doubted 
very much about the truth of this assertion, in the 
way at least that I understood it ; but at all events, 
as I found by experience, that it was a common 
mode of endeavouring to comfort a dying person, 
who had destroyed himself by conviviality and drunk- 
enness, I thought it right not to pass it by without 
due notice ; so I said, ^' Ah ! my good Madam, we 
all of us injure our fellow-creatures in a thousand 
ways that we are perhaps not aware of. You pro- 
bacy think only of killing, and robbing, and cheat- 
ing, and slandering, and lying, and crimes of that 
magnitude; and it may be well, not to have our- 
conscience stung with the guilt of such crimes, when 
we are going to give up our reckoning to Gk>d. But 
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to take one instance only, which does not seem to be 
in your mind ; how many persons, innocent of any 
great offence before, may have been ruined by our 
bad example ! If we ourselves had lived sottishly 
and wickedly in the alehouse, and broken God's sab- 
bath, how many others may we have seduced by our 
example and encouragement to do the same, instead- 
of supporting their families by honest industry, and> 
remembering the seventh day to keep it holy ! But 
drunkenness and breaking the sabbath seldom end 
there — ^they are great offences themselves ; but they 
are also the beginnings of the most brutal profligacy 
and impiety, and of every horrible crime besides. 
Supposing, however, that any man's own wickednes^^ 
had not been the cause of wickedness in others ; why v 
it is true, he might have less to answer for at the 
tribunal of his judge ; but if he has been such an 
enemy to himself as to endanger the ruin of his own 
soul, that will be enough and more than enough for 
him to bear, unless he retrieve it by flying to Jesus 
Christ for help, and by humbling himself under the 
mighty hand of God. Unless he do this, there is no 
comfort in thinking that he has been nobody's enemy 
but his own. If it were true, would that save him ? 
But it cannot be true. Such wickedness must have 
endangered the ruin of many, besides himself; and 
he wiU have to answer, both for himself, and for 
them who fall by his means. But your poor depart*^ 
ing husband, I nope, repents in his heart, altiiough 
he cannot tell us so with his tongue. I trust, though 
toe do not hear him, yet he calls upon his Saviour in 
the secrets of his own breast. God grant that he i» 
doing so !" I exclaimed, clasping my hands with fer-» 
your; and the dying man, arou^ by the energy of 
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tbe- supplicaldon, turned his head quite round, and 
fixed his eyes wistfully and mournfully upon me ; but 
then, a spark of hope kindling within my bosom, I 
reiterated with tenfold earnestness, '' God grant it ! 
God grant it !" and I could utter no more. 

At this instant he raised himself with mreater force 
than he had ever done before ; and reaching further 
with his hands towards the bottom of the bed, his 
brother grasped them in his own, and thus supported 
his whole weight in this extraordinary attitude. But 
60on his head began to droop ; his eyes were twisted 
almost out of their sockets; and his wife and daughter 
screaming aloud, and receiving him back again into 
their arms, he expired with a single but a terrible 
groan. He was dead, and his eyes were suffused with 
dimness ; but they were wide open, and protruded 
far and horribly. Some one at a distance cried out« 
*' Close them immediately I" Mrs. Marsden wrung 
her hands, and started back with a superstitious dread, 
and exclaimed fearfully, " I cannot do it !'* The 
daughter had covered her face with her apron. The 
brother was standing with mingled amazement and 
doubt. I rose from my knees, and with my fingers 
pressed his eyelids downwards, until, at length, afier 
two or three trials, they continued shut for ever. 
Then I said, falling again upon my knees, ^^ Let us 
all pray to God, before it be too late, to give this 
unfortunate man pardon and rest; let us make no 
unmanly outcries whilst his soul is departing from 
his body ; let us form no hasty judgment concerning 
the manner of his death ; but let us lay our hands 
upon our own mouths, and ask grace for ourselves, 
that we may live well, and die happily." 
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A sufficient space having been allowed for Ais, I 
rose once more, and retired with haste ; the darkhesa 
and silence of the night creating deeper and nu^e 
awfiil reflections. But it was to no purpose. No- 
thinff could now be undone ; no step retraced. The 
tree had fallen, and so it must lie. 



Chafter II. 
JACOB BROCKBOURN.— WARNINGS. 



§ l.-^Mrs, Martinj Mn. Hvdmm^ the Souiht^ Sfc 

Om afternoon, upon looking oyer my newspaper 
which had just arrived firom &e neighbouring town, 
I was surprised to see a circumstantial account of 
a murder reported to have been committed in my 
parish ; and at first I was strongly inclined to doubt 
the truth of the whole matter, or at least to feel quite 
sure, that there was an error in the name. Not that 
my parish did not abound, like others^ with persona 
who were capable of any wickedness ; (whion I la- 
mented, but could not remedy by any human counsel 
hitherto devised ;) but, when I took so much pains 
to be acquainted with all occurrences, and so many 
persons were always ready to communicate every 
thing extraordinary, and I myself was never out of 
the way, it seemed incredible that the news of a 
transaction, so horrible as a murder, should have 
travelled to the town, have got into the papers, and 
then come back to me, before it had reacned me by 
any other channel. Besides, there were Brock* 
bourns in the parish, and bad ones too ; but I had 
never heard of any Jacob Brockboum, as the mur- 
derer himself was called. Upon the whole, I trusted, 
that the pain and the disgrace of so heinous a deed 
were yet at a distance from us. 

However, I sallied forth to make enquiries, and 
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was very soon disenchanted of my confidence. The 
story was too true ; hut it was supposed, that Jacob 
was a mistake for .Joseph; because there was a 
Joseph Brockboum, who had well entitled himself to 
the imputation of a murderer, by his general habits 
of drunkenness, and stealing, and other depravi- 
ties. And such a man as Joseph was very likely to 
have taken up his abode in such a spot as that which 
was now mentioned to me as the scene of the mur- 
der. Thickly peopled as the parish was, yet there 
were parts of it that were solitary enough ; at least, 
removed from all great roads, and exposed only to 
the observation of a few of the lowest cottagers^ 
This was one of that description. Towards the 
remote comer of a wide, extensive, open field, tra-. 
Versed chiefly by foot-paths, there is a small cluster 
of wretched hovels, with some others detached, and 
scattered about at various distances. On a Sunday, 
as I had often been told, this place was usually the 
resort of the most profligate persons, who brought, 
their liquor and their loose women with them, and 
pursued their debaucheries, unawed by the appear- 
ance of any decent respectable people, or by the fears 
of beadles and constables. The mhabitants had no 
communication with any of our hamlets, where the 
various shop-keepers are collected together ; for they 
were much nearer to a very large village, or rather 
town, it might be called, in an adjoining parish, 
where all their daily wants were supplied equally well, 
and with less inconvenience. So, on the present oc- 
casion, the poor sufferer, Brockboum's wife, wa» 
attended by a surgeon from thence, who sent her off, 
in a very few hours after the calamity, to the nearest 
hospital ; the consequence of which was, that there 
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was no |K)S8ibility of invitmg me to visit her. I have 
no doubt but this would have been done under more 
favourable circumstances ; for wicked as these people 
were, they never failed, if there was time enough, to 
summon me to the sick-bed ; and I have very lately 
been there day after day, for a long period, to pray 
with a poor young married woman, who died at 
length of her lingering disease, ai%er having received 
the sacrament from my hands. But neither a mourn- 
ful event like this, nor otliers much more awful, 
which I shall, perhaps, have occasion to mention, 
seemed to have any effect in changing the character 
of the place. Through all the changes and chances 
of human affairs, and in spite of a frequent change 
of some of its inhabitants, it continued uniformly the 
same. The new-comers either brought with them, or 
soon acquired the manners of the oldest settlers; 
and now to crown the rest of their enormities, a 
husband had murdered his wife. So at least it was 
believed. The ^e died in the hospital in about 
four and twenty hours ; the inquest gave a verdict of 
wilful murder against the husband ; and, in conse- 
jquenoe, he was now in prison, awaiting the trial 
which was to decide upon his character and his 
life. 

This was the result of my first enquiries in my own 
immediate neighbourhood, and to my great sorrow a 
splendid opportunity of doing good appeared to be 
entirely lost. However, I thought it advisable to 
go, and see what impression had been made upon 
the rest of the people, and to endeavour to turn this 
•calamity to their improvement. My curate, a young 
clergyman, zealous in his profession, and anxious 
for information and experience, together with some 
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of my childt^ went with me. They wexe all indeed 
deBirous of accompanying me upon so unusual an 
occasion ; for they expected, I believe, both to hear 
/And to see many extraordinary things : but it seemed 
prudent to leave the little girls at home, as it was 
quite uncertain, whether circumstances might not 
occur, in the due execution of my office, whidi 
might compel me to use language unfit for their eara, 
and to suggest ideas likely to contaminate the pudtj 
of their nunds. 

On our way to the cottages we met Mr. Markham, 
and ascertained two or tbree facts, which were in 
some measure consolatory to me.; that it was not my 
parishioner, Joseph Brockboum, who stood charged 
with this deed of horror ; that the newspaper was 
right in calling the person Jacob ; and that both 
Jacob himself, and the wretohed woman, who had 
fallen a victim to his fury, were strangers amongst 
us. In short their legal settlement was at a distanoe; 
but they had got work in the adjoining parish, and 
had lately come to dwell in ours. 

Having arrived at the place, there seemed to be 
an uncommon stillness and desolation about it. 
We walked almost round the whole cluster ; not a 
door was open, not a human creature visible, not a 
sound heard. Yet it was nearly the hour of dinner, 
when I might have reasonably have expected to find 
the entire population of every age and sex assembling 
together. ' Have these people fled, with one consent, 
from this scene of blood V I thought with myselE 
/Or are they all shut up within thebr dwellingB, 
ashamed and afraid to look upon each other, occu^ 
pied in silent reflection upon the warning which God 
has given them V 
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At length, when we were on the point of compet- 
ing the circuit, and were nearly opposite to the last 
house, a woman came out of it ; but immediately re- 
•entered in haste, when she saw us, and mm an 
evident design to shun us ; although she pretended, 
as I supposed by her gestures, not to be aware that 
we were so close to her. She knew me well ; we 
were old acquaintance ; but she was a new inhabit- 
ant here, and not yet inured to all the wickedness 
of the spot, and sorry, perhaps, to be found upon it. 
Instantly I called alter her by her name. And sbs 
le-appeared with downcast looks, and, without speak- 
ing, waited to hear what I might wish to say to her. 
.** You have had sad doings here, Mrs. Cobbold," I 
said ; *' there has been murder amongst you I under- 
stand." — Yes, Sir," she answered; "more's the 
ptHr/'_« Which is the dreadful house V* I asked. 
*'I will shew you. Sir," she said; and immediately 
she pointed it out It was the next but one to her 
•wn. " Ah !" I cried, ** it is very properly shut up, 
and the windows closed. Who could endure to live 
in it? Who would wish even to look into it?" 
*^Sha'n't we go in, papa?" said my eldest boy. ^' I 
diould so like to go in ; do let us go in." — '^ What !" 
I replied ; '^ do you desire to see the very spot, where 
the poor creature lay, when her husband in his rage 
struck her to the ground ? Perhaps there is a lake of 
blood still upon the floor.'' — " Yes, Sir," said Mrs. 
Cobbold, ^^ it is Just as it was. Nothing has been 
done to it yet. There is nobody to clean the house 
-^I could not think of such a tlung mysel£" — " I do 
not wonder at your unwillingness to do this, Mrs. 
Cobbold," I rejomed; ^*and I shoidd not be sur- 
' prised, if the landlord found it a difficult matter to 
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let this cottage soon to a fresh mliabitaiit*'--T'* I 
would not live in it for all the world, Sir," she siaid, 
earnestly ; " and, I believe, I must quit my own ; for 
the murdered woman will never be out of my head 
whilst I am so near tlie place where she was killed. 
Her ghost will haunt us, I fear." — " God, I hope, 
has now warned you all sufficiently, Mrs. Cobbold^" 
I said, " without permitting the poor creature's ghost 
to come back amongst you, if indeed he ever does 
such things, which is not very likely. No, no, it i& 
gone, without doubt, to the abode of all the souie, 
where God has appointed that they shall remain, till 
it may please him to call them to judgment. But in 
what state did her soul leave her body, Mrs. Cobbold? 
that is the awful question. For in whatever state it 
was at that fatal moment, in the same state will it 
appear before God, and be judged by him. Where 
it is gone, it can do notliing for itself, to better its 
condition. If it went away from tliis world stained 
with vices unrepented of, and therefore unforgiven, 
it will have nothing to do but to lament in vain for 
the past, and to forebode with fear and trembling, 
and with too much certainty, a future lot of everlast- 
ing misery. Be warned therefore, I beg of yo«, 
Mrs. Cobbold." 

She was aflFected by the gravity and solemnity with 
which I spoke, but probably she did not imderstand 
my doctrine so fully as to derive any great profit jfrom 
it ; and she made me no answer whatever, except by 
dropping a curtsey, and saying, " Yes, Sir." " Well, 
Mrs. Cobbold," I resumed; "now let me know the 
particulars of this horrid deed. Having been so 
near, you, of course, are acquainted with every thing.'* 
•»— " I will take you, Sir, if you please," she said^ 
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*•* to Mrs. Maitin. She can tell you, Sir, much better 
than I can ; and she was more of a friend to the 
dead woman, and was with her most of the time till 
^e surgeon sent her to the hospital." **As you 
will," I answered, ** let us go to Mrs. Martin im- 
mediately ; I shall have a great many questions to 
ask her.'* 

Mrs. Martin's cottage was next in the cluster to 
Mrs. Brockboum's. Mrs. Cobbold knocked at the 
door, went in, and told Mrs. Martin aloud, that Dn 
Warton, the Rector, was come to enquire about the 
murder. We all followed, but could scarcely find 
room to stand. The cottage was small, very dirty, 
and in great disorder. Mrs. Martin herself was sit- 
ting at a table without any cloth upon it, eating 
something, I did not observe what, and feeding a 
little sick child that lay upon her lap. Other young 
children were creeping about on tne uneven floor, 
which seemed as if it had never been scoured ox 
swept ; or amongst a heap of soiled linen and clothes, 
apparently belonging to persons of the lowest rank, 
which were piled up in one comer, till Mrs. Martin 
could find time to wash them. 'No wonder,' I 
thought with myself, ' that ^the husband dines out 1 
There is nothing here to make home attractive ; no 
comfortable fire- side ; no clean table-cloth, nor in- 
deed any table-cloth at all ; no food neatly dressed ; 
no fresh-looking, tidy children to sit upon his knee, 
itoid stroke his chin, and kiss him, and prattle away 
the hour. Away he goes, therefore, day after day, 
systematically to the ale-house, where he finds, a 
blazing fire, good fare, and joUy companions; 
husbands, that is, who have the same cheerless homes 
as himself; there he spends a large proportion of his 
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wages, or perhaps the whole upon his own enjoy- 
ments; his children and his wife become ragged, 
and are ready to starve, and every thing falls into 
irretrievable ruin. She is the first cause by her own 
ill management and slatternly habits ; and now she 
feels the sad consequences, in her own person, and in 
the wants and sicknesses of her children ; but she has 
no skill to remedy them. In despair, it is most 
likely, she resorts to drinking herself, when she can 
get a penny for the purpose ; degrades herself to ft 
beast, and drags on a miserable existence in filth and 
Bakedness. 

Such was the melancholy picture suggested to me 
by the sight of Mrs. Martin, her children, and her 
cottage. It is too accurately drawn ; it accords with 
too many of our poor people in every part of the 
parish ; but it was particularly applicable here ; and 
I have no doubt, that the apparent desolation of the 
place, which at first surprised me, was occasioned by 
the absence of every man and boy, capable of earn** 
ing anything by their labour, who had deserted their 
homes to spend their earnings abroad. It was not 
their practice, in fact, to eat their dinners at home, 
except on the Sundays, when such scenes were acted 
as I have already mentioned, and which naturally led 
to the fatal catastrophe now under my investigatioQ^ 

Upon our entnmce, and having been told who I 
was, Mrs. Martin was preparing to rise from her 
stool with the poor child in her arms ; but I desired 
her to remain, without disturbing herself on my ao* 
count ; and I then asked her at once, what I wa;i^ 
most anxious about, whether the unfortunate woman 
had been able, in the midst of her sufferings, to put 
up any prayer to God for pardon and mercy. — ^** I 
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plied. *^ For some time she only groaned and raved ; 
but when her senses came to her, and I saw the con- 
gealed blood upon her head, I told her, Sir, to pray 
to the Lord to have mercy upon her ; for I feared it 
was all over widi her. Pray to the Lord, I said, 
Mrs. l^rockboum, and he will hear you ; you are a 
sinner, but he has promised not to cast away einners, 
if they pray to hnn." ^^ You counselled her well, 
Mrs. Martin," I said. *^ Was the poor creature able 
to follow your counsel ? Did she know how to pray, * 
said in whose name to pray V* — '*^ Ah ! Sir,'' she an- 
dvrared, ^' it was a hard thing for her to settle her 
tlioughts t0 pmy^—^ I do, I do, Mrs. Martin,' she 
cried ; but ail was hurry and confusion. Sir. * I do 
the best Ihlit I can, Mrs. Martin ; what words should' 
I say V I would have taught her, Sir, as well as I 
could ; but there were the ndghbours running in tO' 
see Iwr, and asking her questions ; and then came 
the doctor. Sir ; and her pains were very great ; and* 
(die kept saying, that she was sure she was a dead' 
woman ; and every now and then she called for her 
husband with a grief and anguish which I cannot de-^ 
scribe to you. Sir. But I never left off telling her, 
Sir, to pray to the Lord ; so, I hope, she did it, 

SSr." 

^'I hope so too, Mrs. Martin,*' I said, '^andl am 
certani, if she did pray, at least if it were in her 
great Savioui^s name, and out of a contrite heart, he 
would receive her prayer, and offer it up at his al- 
mighty Father's throne, and plead for mercy for her. 
But have we any good reason for thinking that she 
Mtthe burden of her sins, and lodced to him with- 
ihitb and trust to ease her of it ? Where had she 
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learnt all this, Mrs. Martin ? Could she read her*» 
self ?" ** No, indeed, Sir," she answered ; *' she. was 
no scholar, nor her husband either ; she could not 
even tell her letters, more's the pity." — " Did she 
go to any place of worship V* I asked.-^" Alack* 
aday. Sir," she replied, " it never seemed to coniie 
injo her head to do any such thing." — " Then how 
could she know,'' I said, '^ anything at all of the way 
in which God will be reconciled to sinners, and much 
less enough of it to apply it to herself, and to use it 
eifectually to her own salvation, in a few short hows^ 
in the midst of the agony of her sufferings, not al- 
ways in her right senses, raving, as you tell me, and 
as I can readily conceive, about the horrid deed it-* 
self, and about the hand that did it ; her husband's 
hand, which should have protected and cherished her, 
instead of dashing her to the earth, and inflicting 
upon her the stroke of death." 

*' That is very true indeed. Sir," said Mrs. Martin; 
^^ and besides all this, she was very tipsy, very tipsy^ 
Sir, I am sorry to tell you, and had been so all the 
day." — " Ah ! Mrs. Martin," I exclaimed with feel- 
ing, " and all the rest of you," (for there were tow 
several persons about the door, listening to what 
passed between us,) '' this was a sad condition for a 
wretched sinful creature to die in ! Will it not be a 
terrible warning to you all ? You now see by this 
great calamity, which has taken place before your 
eyes, how true is that passage in the Prayer-book, 
which you have all heard when you have followed 
your friends to the grave ; 4n the midst of life, we 
are in death !' This poor woman rose with the sun 
on that unhappy morning, with no fears of her latter 
end ; before another sun rose, she was a corpse, or 
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next to it ; and how did the will of Providence appoint 
that she should die? In a manner the most un- 
thought of, and the least probable, but more horrible 
than any other which you could have imagined ; by 
her own husband ! He, too, when he rose on that 
same unfortunate day, might well have expected to 
have seen many more with none but the common 
occurrences of human life. Behold, however, in how 
abort a time he murders his own wife ; he is cast 
-into prison ; and there he lies, awaiting, before he 
has run out half his days, i^ violent and disgraceful 
death! Will anything make you watchful over 
yourselves, if this will not, that you may be always 
prepared to meet your God ? If you were ready, it 
would not matter how unexpectedly you were sum- 
moned. But to be summoned and overtaken in a 
fit of drunkenness, when you have wilfully destroyed 
your own reason, and have made yourselves incapable 
of applying for mercy to your Maker and Redeemer, 
can there be a greater horror than this ? And will 
any of you, with such an example before your eyQs, 
ever again venture to intoxicate yourselves with 
dAnk ? Such, it seems, was the dreadful case of the 
unha^^y Mrs* Brockboum ; and what was the case 
of her husband? Was he intoxicated too? How 
was this, Mrs. Martin ?" 

'^ Indeed, I cannot say. Sir,'' she replied ; '^ for I 
did not see Iiim the whole day after the morning. 
He went out a holiday-making, which was a very 
unusual thing with him. Sir; for I reckon him a 
sober, industrious man; and perhaps he might have 
drunk more tlian ordinary upon such an occasion. 
But as he did not leave his key with me, which he 
generally did, I had no reason for seeing him when 
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he returned. She, poor woman, began to dmk yaty 
early, and she went to it again in the evening at 
neighbour Hodges's, and so when night came, she 
was very fiur gone in liquor indeed. She passed my 
house two or three times, after it was dark, and I 
knew very well, by the noise which she made, what 
was the matter with her. This was the conditioai, 
Sir, in which her husband found her ; they quarrelled, 
and she lost her life, but how I do not know ; nor 
was she herself al^e to give me any account oi it"-— 
*' IXd you hear them quarrel, Mrs. Martin V I asked. 
«->*' Yes, Sir," she said ; '* I was gone to bed, and 
tliey waked me with thdr quarrelling. They were 
at very high words with one another. Then there 
was a sound as if all Ihe crockery were breaking. 
But soon I heard a blow, as I thought, and a heavy 
fall, and a rattling upon the floor, like the dashing 
■4){ chairs against it, and then some deep groani. 
Upon which my husband and I both got iq), Sir, and 
put on our ^ngs in a hurry, and came down. But 
some of the neighbours, who had never been to bed, 
were before us, and they had lifted up poor Mrs. 
'Brockboum from the floor, and were carrying her 
up-stairs. Him I did not see ; he was gone." . 

"Alas! Mrs. Martin," I said, "tins is a very 
painful story for me to hear, even at second hand ; 
-what must the fact itself have been to all of yo», who 
were upon the spot, and saw so much of it done widi 
your own eyes, and heard with your own ears the 
•groans and the ravings of the unhappy, drunken, 
dying woman ! Is it possible, that you can ever for- 
get such a night of miseiies ? And will not the 
judgments of God, so evidently shewn to you, rouse 
>you all to think (^ your own conditwn ? You maj 



be aa svie that ha meaas thin, as if he had told you 
ao by a voice bom heaven. Let me ask you, diare* 
^e, what paart of your conduct have you been strlv« 
ing to oorreet and amend? What duties, hkherto 
n^giectedy loAve you now beg^ to peildnn ? which 
cf you, for instance, has been to church, to acquaint 
Jbmelf with God, and to worship hhn^ where li^ has 
e€»mmanded you to do it ? You see now how he for* 
sakes those who forsake Aim, and leaves them to their 
0wn brutal vices and savage passions, which phinge 
(them into muvder, and bring them to die ignomini* 
dusly on the scaffold. But I will ask you a simpler 
^uestioB ; which of you has sent her children to 
school, that they may be taught there to know their 
God and Saviour, and how to pray to them for grace 
and help in time of need ? I fear, you have d<me 
ntothing of this kind; I have seen none of you at 
church ; and I am certain that none of your (Mdren 
are at school. What am I to think of you then, but 
tibat you intend to go blindly and raMiy on in the 
very same course, till God sweeps you all away, and 
perhaps in his wrath, as he has done this poor 
wretch ? How, or where, but at school, are your 
children to leam to fear God, and keep his command- 
ments, and shun the vices, which have produced this 
mtmstrous crime ? And how or where, but at church, 
will you yourselves endeavour to make your peace 
with God through Jesus Christ, by imploring his as** 
«btance, when he is most likely to bless you, in the 
fnractice of his holy ordinances ?' 

This address to them, pronounced with earnestness^ 
appeared to make no small impression; but at the 
same time it presented only a glimmering of hope to 
my mind. They held down their heads^ struck, no 
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doubt, witli the feeling of awe for the great tralhft 
which I had brought before them, and sdf-oonvicted by 
their own consciences ; but with respect to the futurei, 
the impression seemed to be one of despair. They 
seemed to say to themselves, all this should be done^ 
but we shall never do it ; we cannot do it ; God hdl^ 
us !-^My curate told me afterwards, that it appeared 
to kitn^ so thoughtless were these poor people, uiat the 
effect of the murder would have been quite worn out 
of their minds, if we had not paid them this visits 
and tried to give them a striking view oi it applicable 
to themselves. 

Afier a short pause Mrs. Martin began to justify 
herself in this manner. '^ Alackaday, Sir,'* she said, 
^^ I never knew that I could get my children into 
your schools — I have been but three months in the 
parish, and my. husband has but just found work in 
the.bnck-fields — I have been all alonff at sixes and 
sevens, and. if it had not been for this little bit of 
washing. wliich you see, we must all have starved. 
For our parish is a great way off, and we w^ne too 
sickly to go there, when we were most in need. But 
as soon as I am able to turn myself a little, I will 
follow your advice. Sir; I did not neglect those 
things where I lived last, I assure you." " Well; 
Mrs. Martin," I replied, '^ I am glad to hear t/uO^ 
and I hope you will not neglect such great duties 
whilst you continue here. But I recommend to you-; 
if ever you change your abode again, not to re*- 
main patiently even for a week, without enquir* 
ing diligently about the churches, and the charity- 
schools, and if possible to become acquainted with 
the clergyman of the parish. This will be for the 
good of all your souls, and periiaps of your bodiea. 
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tfoo : for if their eye is upon you, and they observe 
the propriety of your conduct, you will have their as* 
aisftance in every distress ; and, if they are not ridi 
themselves, they will recommend you to those who 
are. In this parish we have various charities which 
will be within your reach, if you deserve them ; but 
there is one which I refiise to nobody;, and I advise 
you to avail yourself of it whilst your husband is in 
wock.r--I have laid in a large stock of coals ; and, by 
paying me si3q)ence or more at a time, during the 
summer and autumn, you will entitle yourself to such 
a quantity in the winter as will secure you against any 
dangN of a scarcity, or high pice of that necessary 
article, if the season should turn out to be severer 
But nothing is of so much importance to you as ths 
8cho<^ for your poor children, who, I observe, are 
numerous ; and, I dare say, if you had thought of 
enquiring about them, many of your neighbours 
WCHild liare been able to inform you, that they are 
open to all who will give themselves the trouble to 
apply to me." 

ifien suddenly recollecting myself I turned to 
Mrs. Cobbold, and said, " Mrs. Cobbold, you have 
had children in the schools in former times, and I 
am surprised that you have none there now ; but I 
presume this mdancholy event has convinced ' you,, 
that to breed them up wild and ignorant is the most 
likely means of breeding them up to crimes and 
misery. Alas ! alas ! what little love and affection 
too many mothers appear to have for their own off* 
spring ! You seem to have no thought that they have 
souls which must be happy or miserable for ever ; 
and therefore you take no care about it — ^you bring 
them into the world, and leave all the rest to chance; 
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or rather, I might say wkh perfect tnidi of thouflaiMb 
of you, you brmg them into the world only to make 
them miserable, bolii here and hereafter. And will 
God, do you think, suffer such conduct to go unpa- 
nished? Assure yourselves not If you have waof 
feeling, he will punish you in this world, by making 
you the eye-witnesses of your children's crimes ; yoa 
will see them grow up to be drunkards, thieves, and 
murderers ; but if your hearts are too hardened to be 
touched with grief on these accounts, remember what 
awaits you in the next world ! Tribulation, and an- 
guish, and pain, and fire to all eternity/' 

Here I stopped, and Mrs. Cobbold, being alarmed 
or ashamed, began to excuse her conduct by saying, 
that sickness had first been the occasion of withdraw- 
ing her children from school, and that, nowlJiey 
were recovered, she had thought of asking my peD- 
mission to send them again, asMl had only delayed to 
do so from the want of a good opportunity. ^' WeU," 
I said, ''then let them be sent next Monday ; but 
why did you not mention the schools to Mrs. Martin, 
vdio is a stranger amongst us ? It would have been 
a kind, neighbourly act in you to have done it, when. 
you saw tJiat she had so many children, running 
about in idleness, and sure to learn mischief, withont 
the chance of learning anything good." 

Mrs. Cobbold looked as if she could find nothmg 
to say to this. It was manifest that the thing had 
never once come into her head. However, at this 
miOment Mrs. Martin herself interposed, and pre- 
tended at least to be glad, that there was a possibilky 
of having her children taught to read and write, free 
of all expense. It was her dbief wish too, she said, that 
they should be brought up '' in the fear of the Loxd, 



•to be vesseb of honour." These were good, smpti^- 
.ral expresBioDS ; but when taken m conjunction with 
the rest of her style, which my memory does not 
now enable me to catch sufficiently, I l^ught they 
twanged a little of the conventicle, axid I found 
afterwards that my curate had made the same obsei^ 
nation. However, I made no remark upon the cir- 
.cumstanee at present, but said, '^ Yes, indeed, Mrs. 
Martin, that is the main thing, to have your children 
become vessels of honour ; and the first step towards 
•it, if you would set about it radonidly, must be, to 
teach them to read and understand the Bible, which 
is the wcHfd of G(od, and in which alone is to be found 
.the way to salvation. Well, we will do this for you, 
if you will let us, and free of all expense too ; except 
' isdeed one expense, that you must take the trouUe 
to send them to school clean and tidy ; with their 
hands, faces, and heads well washed ; and their hair 
thinned, cut short, and combed. When I look at them 
in their present state, I cannot conmiend you, Mrs. 
Martin ; nor do I wonder to see them so sickly, when 
you keep both tkem, and your cottage, in so unwhole- 
some a condiition. Cleanliness is the great road to 
health. I pity these poor children ; they seem as if 
diey had always lived, like gypsies, in the dirty lanes 
and gravel-pits. And I will tell you another thing, 
Mrs. Martin, that you will never nave your husband^s 
company at dinner, whilst your cottage continues as 
it is now.'* 

Mrs. Martin was sensibly affected with this expos- 
tulation ; but, poor woman, as she looked ill herself 
at the present moment, and seemed to have very deli- 
cate health altogether, (her complexion was sallow, 
her brow oppressed, and her tone feeble,) and more- 
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over, because it appeared that she had shewn a idnd 
attention to the murdered woman, I relaxed a little^ 
an^ soothed her by saying, " But you are excusalide, 
Mrs. Martin, I perceive, in some degree, on account 
of your own health, which, I fear, is not good. If it 
should {dease God to restore you, I have no doubt 
but that I shall see things in better order. The fiitrt 
thing, however, is to send your children to school, 
and it will be some relief to you merely to have them 
out of your way ; but a great comfort besides, I should 
hope, to think that they are training up to be Chiia- 
tians, and good members of the community." 

Mrs. Martin having assented to this, I now asked 
her, if poor Mrs. Brockboum had any children, and 
if so, where they were. '^ She had none. Sir," she 
answered, '* by Mr. Brockboum ; but she had two 
before her marriage with him; a girl and a boy. 
The boy lived with them ; and, because he works in 
the same brick-field with my husband and son, I ke^ 
him here, and find him a lodging for the present, ttU 
we see the end of the business." ^' How did this 
dreadful deed affect him ?" I asked again. ^^ Alv! 
Sir," she replied ^' he is giddy and thoughtless ; and 
he has seen such constant drunkenness, and quar- 
relling, and fighting, in this neighbourhood, that be 
knows no better, and thinks nothing of it He was 
asleep upstairs. Sir, when the thing happened ; bcit 
the disturbance soon waked him. However, Sir, 
whilst I was by, he took very little notice of his 
poor mother, and she the same of him. He is very 
ignorant. Sir." — "Yes," I said ; '* and I now entre«t 
all of you, who are mothers, to mark the conse- 
quences. The wretched boy is utterly ignorant of 
everything good; even natural affection is stifled 
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mliia him ; and he can hear, without being moved, 
to behold the horrid scene of a mother, his own 
mother, dying by the hands of her husband, and 
going up jnrom a drunken revel to stand before her 
judge. Of a last judgment indeed, and of what is 
Bccessary to enable us to pass it without an eternal 
condemnation, I suppose, he has never heard; no, 
nor perhaps of a God or Saviour either, except when 
impious or drunken men, yes, his own motiier too, 
kave profaned and violated their holy names by oaths 
^nd imprecations. Such scenes as this therefore are 
his natural element; and he does not wonder at 
diem, nor feel, even though one that ought to be so 
idear to him is the unhappy sufferer. You that are 
mothers, would you wish your sons to treat you thus, 
or to be the props of your old age, and at last to 
^\oBe your eyes with dutiful honour, and tender love ? 
I see by your countenances what you would wish; 
but then I tell you, that, to obtain your wish, you 
must bring them up in the fear and nurture of the 
Lord, and by the excellent pattern of your own 
b^aviour, they must learn to esteem and reverence 
you." 

r I paused here ; but observing that nobody was 
forepaiing to answer me, I enquired about the girl. 
.^.Sne is much older than the boy, Sir,'* said Mrs. 
Martin, '* and is in a very respectable service. The 
Md news soon found her out, and she came here out 
of breath, crying and wringing her hands the next 
morning : but she was too late to see her mother, 
who was already gone to the hospital ; so, without 
waiting a moment here, Sir, even to rest herself, or 
to learn the particulars, she hurried away aiiter her 
^ &at as she came, and I have since heaxd that she 
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was just in time before her poor mother died. She 
has always been a good daughter, Sir."—" It is very 
agreeable to me," I replied, '' to know this, Mrs* 
Martin ; and I hope tliat she had both the inclination 
and the strength to follow up what you so properly 
began, and to put into her dying mother^s moutn the 
prayer of a Inroken and contrite heart. But how 
came she to be so different from her brother ? Had 
she been to school anywhere ?" 

*' I can tell you all about it. Sir," said Mrs. Mai^ 
tin ; " for I heard it from the young womni herself^ 
one day not long ago, when she called to visit her 
mother ; and her mother not being at home, I a^ed 
her to step into my cottage, and sit down, which shd> 
did : and so we fell into talk, Sir, aboij^ her place, 
and other noiatters. She was at school for several 
years at the eiqpense of a kind friend ; and being 
much noticed there for her good reading and work- 
ing by the ladies of her village, they afterwards put 
her out to service, as an under nursery-maid, where 
she had time to read her Bible, and was regularly 
sent to church. So she improved herself there, Sxr, 
in every way ; and when she became above her si- 
tuation, the family recommended her to the place in 
which she now is, as housemaid, where she gets 
great wages, and is much respected. She hi» done 
a great deal for her poor mother. Sir, often and over 
again, which she liked better than laying m> for her^ 
self." 

" WeU," I said, '' this is a refreshing story, Mr&. 
Martin, alter the other ; and, I suppose, you all oh« 
serve that it was God's blessing upon the education 
at school which produced these good fruits ; so I 
trust you will put yourselves in the way«K>f receiving 
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tbe flame blesnug. But now tell me which of these 
cottages belongs to Hodges." They pointed it out 
to me. ^* Why that is the same," I exclaimed with 
surprise, *' in which the poor young woman, the 
bird-catchei's wife, died after so tedious an illness, 
and whom I visited so often." ^'Yes, Sir," said 
Mrs. Cobbold, ^^ Mr. Hodges took it immediately 
after her death, and he has lived there ever since. 
^* Then it was there, no doubt," I said, ^* that Mrs* 
Hodges, his own wife, died so suddenly, and so aw* 
fiilly ? " — ^** The very same place indeed. Sir," she 
replied. ^^ Ah !" I said, with solemnity and feelings 
^* that you were all of you so heedless and blind as 
not to perceive God's providence at work amongst 
y^ou ! He has warned you again more terribly ; and 
if you despise him, or neglect him again, what shall 
he do next ? He shall do something at which both 
the ears of those who hear of it, though at a distance 
and unconcerned themselves, shall tingle." 

When I had uttered this vehement sentence, tQ 
which I was incited chiefly by the supposition that 
the fatal merry-making had been held in this very 
house, being quite sure that I could say nothing else 
so likely to come home to their undaistandings and 
feelings, I walked away in haste with my party, and 
knocked at Hodges's door ; but there was not a 
single creature of so numerous a fimiily within. Hd 
was a dustman, and was abroad, as I learnt, with al] 
the rest of them ; at least with as many as could 
trudge along by the sides of the carts and horses^ 
and the younger ones were crawling about, and pick* 
ing bramble-berries from the hedges, to appease theif 
hunger till his return, which was not expected to be 
before night, as he had ranged away mto a distant 
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parisl). I had very lately cherished some hopes of 
reforming this man. His wife had led, accorduig to 
report, a profligate life, and had died unexpectedly 
by an attack of palsy. I met him in my walk soon 
^ter the calamity, and before the funeral ; and I 
fised every endeavour to bring such a tremendous 
event home to his heart and conscience. The hurry 
axid confusion of the moment, he said, had prevented 
bim from sending for me; but his poor wife, he 
added, had herself called for a Bible in her last 
Agonies. "Ah I" I exclaimed, "her eyes were 
ppened by the terrors of her situation, and she saw 
clearly what was most needful for her. She had been 
sleeping on the brink of a precipice, which hung 
over eternity ; it gave way on the sudden, and down 
she plunged, and you perceive what she caught hold 
pf to save her. Will you be taught by this tremen* 
4ous lesson to catch hold of the same thing in better 
time, whilst you are strong and healthy, and before 
you take the same fatal plunge yourself?" 

Hodges was not a man of many words ; but he 
shewed, in a variety of ways, that he was deeply 
impressed at the moment with what I had said to 
him. However, I had not seen him at church ; and 
l^ow I was thrown into despair by supposing liim. to 
be the author and promoter of a riotous party^ 
which terminated in murder. But I soon discovered^ 
that of this at least he was guiltless ; it was not he, 
<but Hodges the younger, his newly married son,, 
who had a house in the same cluster. This I leanogb 
at a single cottage which stood at a short distance 
aloof, the mistress of which was standing at the door 
with an infant in her arms belonging to thQ elder 
Hodges. For his wife had been cut off soon afbc 
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ehiM-birtfa ; and, on account of his large family, 
this infant was put under the care of his neighbour, 
Mrs. Hudson, at the expense of the parish. Mrs. 
.Hudson herself was very decent in her person and 
manners, and had every thing very tidy about her, 
with a handsome- looking clock, and other furniture 
not commonly to be seen now-^a-days amongst the 
poor. She had been educated in the charity-school 
Defore my incumbency, and covld probably read and 
sew as well as poor Mrs. Brockboum's daughter^ 
but she had faults, which occasioned frequent punishr- 
ments, .and at last her parents, who were none of 
the best, took her away before she had completed 
)ier proper time. Since this many years had now 
elapsed ; for she was married, and had a daughter 
of her own, who had also been in the charity-school, 
but was lately withdrawn, for what reason I had neves 
yet ascertained. 

'* Well, Mrs. Hudson," I said, when I came up 
to her door, ** is this the poor child that Mrs. 
Hodges left behind her, when she was snatched out 
of the world so unexpectedly and awfully V — ^^ Yes, 
Sir," she answered, '' it is the very same. Wfll you 
walk m. Sir, for a few minutes, and sit down?*^'— 
^ By all means," I said ; '' it is a pleasure to me to 
^ome into your cottage, Mrs. Hudson; I always 
jBud'it so clean ; and if I sit down upon one of your 
ehairs, you need not dust it first, as others do when 
they invite me to sit. But pray, tell me, has Hodges 
80 soon forgotten his calamity as to have opened his 
bouse to these drunken people, and thereby to have 
been the cause of a murder?" — ^** Oh! you mistake^ 
Sir," she replied with quickness ; *' the merry-making 
mm at the next door round the comer." — ^^ Wha 
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.lives there ? ** I asked eagerly. " Why it is John 
Hodges, Sir," she answered, '' his eldest son, who 
has been lately married, or pretends that he is ; for 
nobody knows where the marriage was performed. 
Did not you see his wife. Sir, that flaunting young 
woman, with her hair all in curl-papers, who stood 
amongst the rest at Mr. Martin's door?**—*' Yes,^ 
I said, '* I observed her very particularly, and I 
iJiought of asking who she was : but as I went 
on talking to Mrs. Martin, the thing escaped my re* 
eolkction ; and when I came away, she was gone, I 
8U}^se, for I saw no more of her. She struck me 
very much by her dress and a^^arance, but stifl 
more by her coming and gomg continuaUy, and by 
her anxious look, and by the curiosity with which she 
-seemed to listen to what I said. Now I understand 
the reason ; she was deeply concerned, I fear, in the 
revels which caused this dreadful deed; a deed wMdk 
will disgrace your neighbourhood for ages. As they 
go by, men wiM point to the place, and say with 4 
sort of horror, * 7Aere a husband murdered his wife! 
There they drink till they are mad, and then cut one 
toother's throats !* But where did this young womaa 
come from?" 

*' Nobody knows. Sir,** rej^ed Mrs. Hudson. 
** She was one of those that were often here on h 
ISunday, and then all on a sudden she remained here^ 
and calls herself John Hodges*s wife. But some of 
the neighbours suspect she is no better than she 
i^KHiM be.** " I wm speak to her,** I said, " before 
i leave the place, and give her some good advice, if 
sshe will hearken to it. But now tell me what yo« 
know of the murder.** — " It was my husband, Sir,** 
sfce answered, " who look Jacob Brockboum.**— 
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^ How was thftt ?" I mxqwed hastay. '' Why, Sir/' 
«he ie]died, *' it was at t}ie break of day ; he saw him 
skulking in that field of beans there, (to which she 
^inted with her finger,) and when my husband 
called out aloud to him, he ran off as hard as his 
legs would carry him. But when he began to find 
that he could not get away, he stopped, and so my 
husband came up with him, and said, ^ Brockboum, 
what have you have been about ? you have murdered 
your wife, you villain 1* ^ Well, take me then,' said 
brockboum ; ' I have made up my mind to die for 
her/ I cannot teU you. Sir, the exact words which 
he used ; for they are not fit to be heard ; but they 
will go against him, when he is at his trial." — 
«' Whatr I asked; '« did they betoken his guilt?" 
*^ I Uiought so, Sir,'' she replied ; *' it seemed as if 
he confemed that he had murdered her." My own 
faxqpression was the same, even from the words which 
cdbie related to me ; and, if he used words besides, 
which imj^ed that he was still full of rage against her 
some hours after, thai of course would strengthen 
tlie impression in those who knew the words. But as 
I did not know than at that time, and as the whole 
matter was capable of a milder interpretation, I 
thought it just to say, >* Why, Mrs. Hudson, h» 
might not have meant to confess the fiict of his hav* 
Big murdered her, but only that circumstances were 
flo strong against him, that nobody would believe 
bim to be innocent This speech, however, and the 
violent words, if they be anything like what I sup- 
pose, and his running away, will all be against him, 
undoubtedly, at his trial Yet we should hope he 
might still be dear of so foul an act. If he was con* 
aeious to himself that he intcmded to murder her, why 
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did he stay at all ? Surely, this circumstance is in 
his favour. In such a case, most probably, he wouh} 
not have stayed to see the event, whether she died or 
not ; for he must have thought that, if she recoverec!, 
she would certainly betray him, and his punishment 
would be the same. But if he was conscious that 
he had no intention of murdering her, then it wa$ 
very natural that he should stay to see the event. I 
did not know of his staying before, and I am glad 
that you mentioned it to me, because it enables me.ta 
judge more charitably of him ; and I recommend to 
you to do the same, Mrs. Hudson." 

'' But if he killed her by a chance*blow, Sir," sai<) 
Mrs. Hudson, '' why did he hide himself at all? 
Why did he leave her, when he saw her bleeding on 
tlie floor ? Or, if he left her, why did he not call 
for help, or run for a doctor ?'* These were CQr* 
tainly very pertinent questions of Mrs. Hudson's, and 
they disclosed some new facts to me ; and it ap- 
peared upon further enquiry, that when the neighr 
bours were alarmed by the noise, and began to 9^ 
semble from the side towards Hodges's, he had stippe4 
out of his house, and, muttering something or othei^ 
quite uninteHigible, to the nearest person who asked 
him what was the matter within, he went off on th^ 
other side, and threw himself down in the field of 
beans which was close at hand. *' Was he intoxi-* 
cated, Mrs. Hudson V* I said ; '* for if he was, & 
would account in part for the confusion with which 
he seems to have acted.*' ** Nobody here knowa^ 
Sir," she answered ; ^' for he had been out all day, 
and was only seen for an instant or two, by persons 
•who were very tipsy themselves. But if he was. Sir, 
U was all worked off, by the time when be was takea» 
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by the cold night, or by his fears. My husband savr 
ho signs of it" 

*^ The more we consider the transaction, Mr3. 
Hudson," I said, ^* the more difficult does it seem to 
be explained; but one thing, no doubt, we may 
tmderstand, — that when he saw what he had done, he 
WHS smitten with horror, and that his first feeling wa^ 
to fly from such a terrible spectacle. The sight of 
his own wife, weltering in her blood, which hU hand 
had shed, was intolerable to him. He could not 
endure it for a moment even, and he rushed out. If 
he did the deed with a wilful, cool premeditation, he 
eottld not bear to look upon it when it was done. If 
he did it in the sudden fiiry of passion, yet his passion 
could hold liim up no longer against the cries and 
groans of his dying wife. He tried to escape from a 
sound which was terrible to his ears ; but his con- 
iKdence, perhaps, set on fire by the avenging provi* 
denoe of God, burnt within him, proclaimed him to 
iimkself a murderer, and arrested him to the spot 
Where could he go ? He felt that he was deeply 
branded wilii a mark, like Cain of old, which neither 
place nor time could wipe out. Yet once more he 
was tempted to fly, when the dawn of the day dis* 
covered to him the faces of his fellow-creatures ; and 
li^ remembered, perhaps, what he might have heard 
bi his youth, the tremendous sentence of God upon 
the murderer; * Whosoever sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.' But he had no 
power to escape; his fears might have given him 
mngs ; but his guilt had boimd them in fetters." 

Pausing here, I began to doubt whether Mrs. 
Hudson would apply what I had said to her own 
ttse ; so I added immediately, '' Let these things be 
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a lesson to us all to curb our passions, to avoid all 
sin, and to keep up a constant intercourse with God 
by prayer. These wretched people lived without him 
in die world, and so he abandoned them to their own 
depraved lusts, and to the darkness of their own ig« 
norance ; but he gave witness of himself tremendously 
at the last. One has fallen by the hands of the other ; 
bow that other will end his liife, we do not yet know ; 
but this <we know, that ' There is no peace, saith my 
God, to the wicked !'— ^ The wicked are like a troubled 
sea, which cannot rest.' And again, * A wounded 
conscience who can bear!' You have a daughter^ 
Mrs. Hudson, who was once at school, and promised 
well ; for some reason or other you have withdrawn 
her. Would you wish her to be brought up in the 
same ignorance as Mrs. Brockboum, and to foUow 
the bent of her natural appetites, and so to abandoa 
herself to the same vices f " No, indeed, Sir," sher 
replied, with some appearance of feeling. *' Well 
then," I said, ^^ but what are you doing with her ? 
Do you let her wander where Ae pleases, and mix 
with whom she pleases V " No, Sir," she answered ; 
" I have kept her close at home, ever since she le& 
school ; I am very careful about that." ** Are you 
indeed ?" I said, not believing her — " Where is t^ 
now then ?" " Upstairs, Sir," she replied. " Up- 
stairs V I said; still not believing her. " Call her 
down; I should like to see her." She called, I 
thought, with reluctance ; but I was agreeably de- 
ceived. Down came the little girl, as clean and 
neat as possible. " Oh I what a pity," I said, " that 
BO nice a little girl should not be at school ! Why 
did you take her away V* " Her mistress used her 
ill, Sir," ^he answered. " How ?" I asked. " fflie. 
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toBoke three of her combs, Sir/' she replied, '' one' 
after the other." '* What combs T* I asked again. 
Then observmg that she wore a comb in her hair, I 
enquired if they were the same as thai. ^' Yes, Sir»" 
she said, '' just the same." '' Well," I said, '' k is 
mther extraordinary, certainly, that the mistress 
dundd break so many combs. She might have 
thought indeed, that oombs were out of place ia 
floch a sdiool, and that simplicity was the most foe* 
ooeiing Mnament, and that by being indulged in the 
vae of combs, your daughter might grow up to be » 
flauntnig young woman, as you yourself very wdl 
describe Mrs. Hodges ; but still I should not have 
suspected her of breaking die combs, or of anythinff 
more tiian merdy taking them out. However, I 
win enquire about it : but it wodd be ridiculous to 
deprive the poor girl of ber sdioohng for the sake of 
these fodish combs." Thssa turning to the girl her« 
self, I naked her whether she did not wish toHSe a nice 
Utile scholar and workwoman, and so to get into 
good places, when she became a woman ; and the girl 
having answered, ahnost with tears, that she wished 
it very much, her mother immediately promised to 
send her again on the following Mondir^. *' VerV' 
well," I said, ^^ I shall be glad to see her ; and i- 
will tell you another thinff, Mrs. Hudson : I want 
such a trusty little girl, as I consider your daughter 
to be, to take care of the other children, who are 
coming from this quarter to school ; the Cobboldsy 
and the Martins, and more, I hope ; you have it inf 
your power to do an act of great charity, if you will 
kt her do this ; for I am sure, that I shall get several 
fresh scholars, when the people know ^at Mary 
Hudson is to take them and bring them back." ^^ It 
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shall be done, as you wish, Sir," she answered ; aal 
thereupon I left her. 

Our next visit was to old South and his wife, who 
lived about u stone's throw from the cluster. Here 
there were four cottages, two and two, back to back^. 
These aged people were sometimes in distress, and £ 
had become acquainted with them by relieving it ; baft h 
lately ascertained, beyond a doubt, that their distress 
arose from drunkenness. Of the old woman it was 
the constant habit, and she had ample means of ex» 
erdsing it for a considerable portion of the year ; so 
ample indeed, that in the height of the season she 
allowed her husband a pot of porter per diem out of heit 
own funds. She was by trade a culler of simples, or 
herbalist. If you enquired of herself what she wasy 
she would tell you that she was a gatherer of yarbs ^ 
and, in her diligent prosecution of this trade, I had 
oflen seen her, early and late, in the lanes and fields^ 
poking into the hedges and ditches ; and, I was told^ 
(but it was mere scandal, perhaps,) when there was a 
scarcity of what she wanted there, if it grew in the 
gardens, she borrowed from thence without scrujj^. 
For it would be a pity, she might have thought, that 
any sick person in the great town should die for want 
of a regular supply of these healing yarbs ; thymey 
or mint, or sage, or balm, or what not. In all trader 
there are middle men. One of these, in the large 
village which I have mentioned, took all her stock 
from her hands, and sold it in the town, and settled 
with her once a week at his own house. This settling 
day was always fatal to sobriety ; she let loose the 
reins to her. propensity for drink, and came stagger* 
ing home and disturbing the neighbourhood with her 
furious imprecations upon herself and others ; or, 
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liiayliap, being unable to travel, she deposited herself 
in some ditch, wet or dry, till the fumes of the liquor 
bad evaporated, or her hoary-headed partner had 
discovered her retreat Her partiality, however, was 
not for Geneva, but all for genuine British ale, which 
betrayed its influence in her purple, bloated face, and 
dripping eyes. 

Such was Goody South; but, as it happened at 
this time that there wepe no hop*t6ps, ground-ivy,* 
and others of the more saleable herns, and as her 
bnsband also was ill, and unable to work on the 
roads, where he was employed by the parish, I felt 
quite sure that I should find them both sober. Be-^ 
udes one of them had been to the rectory early in the 
morning to plead distress, and my answer was, Ibat I* 
would visit th^n, and enquire into their circumstances 
at their own house on that very day: so I had a 
double security that they would have aU their faculties 
about them. 

The door of their cottage being open, I just rapped 
with my cane, and walked straight in at once with my 
whole party. They were at dinner, and rose imme* 
diately ; and I have no doubt, that, if it had been 
posnble, they would have removed the nice piece of 
bofled pork, the plentiful garnish of greens, and the 
loaf of the finest wheaten flour, which convinced me, 
as they well knew it must, at the first glance, that 
there was no present danger of starvation there. 
But before they could do this, or even speak, I cried 
out as they were rising from the table, ^^ Sit stiU, 
good people, sit still, I beg of you, and enjoy your 
&re, which, I am glad to see, is so comfortable." 
** We have done. Sir," they both answered at once, 
and. got away by degrees, sideling as far from die 
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tftUe as ihey coiild. '* Do not be uneasy,'' I said^ 
^ at my finding you with so excellent; a dinnar. I am 
really ^ad of it, as I have already told you ; it shews^ 
indeed, that you do not want any immediate assist-^ 
ance ^om me ; but it shews, besides, that what I 
heard, with great sorrow, cannot possibly be true." 
" And what was that^ Sir ?" interposed the old maa- 
himself. ^^ You must not trust, ^r, to all that the 
peo^ tell you." '^ I never do," I said ; ^^ but I must 
comess, that, in the present case, what they told me 
seemed too likely to be true ; that you spent all your 
earnings in drii^ However, be that as it may, your 
wife here is a most sad drunkard, I know very welL" 

Whilst I said ^s I looked very hard at the old 
woman, and I thought that she was intoxicated at 
diis very moment ; at all events she was so confused 
as to have nothing to reply to my charge ; but, by 
easting her eyes askance towards her husband, she 
appeared to expect that he should make some reply^^ 
for her. Accordingly he said, ^' She has left it off 
now, Sir. I cannot deny, but that she used some* 
tiimes to take a drop too much, as most- people dow 
We are all of us overtaken now and then. Sir ; but 
she will never do so again. Sir, I know." Tliis little 
defence did not hold very well together ; but I took 
no notice, and only said, ^* I wish it may be so, with 
all my heart ; for you have just had a dreac^l wara- 
ing of the evil effects of drunkenness. Would yon 
like to die as Mrs. Brockbourn did ? Or, if not by. 
the hands of each other, yet suddenly, and unex* 
pectedly, and disordered by liquor, so as to have 
none of your senses about you ?" 

Both being silent, I directed my questions to the 
old woman, and asked her, if she was aware that 
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tliere was to be another worid after this was orer. 
She seemed in the same confuskm as before, and I 
supposed besides that her ignorance aad stupidity 
were total. However, I tried to make het oompre* 
bend ttas important matter. ^' You know, I suppose, 
that you will one day die," I said. ^ Yes, yes, Sur,*" 
she answered.— «^ And that you will be bumd in the 
ground, and rot away Aere as aU other things do?** 
I said again. — ^^ Yes, Sir," she replied, ^* I know it 
well enough."—" Well then," I continued, ^' thai 
will be the end of Ihis world to ymt. But now tell 
me, what is to come after ; or whether you know of 
anything to come after ; any new worjd, or whatf 
Here she was unwilling or unable to answer me ; she 
looked first at her husband, and then at tne, but not 
a syllable did she even attempt to utter. ^ Then I 
will tell you" I said, ^^llie grave will not make an 
end of you, although you miay rot into dust there*. 
You will rise i^in from the grave by the great power 
of God above ; he will make you a new body, and 
you will live again in a new world; and tins new 
workl, and this new life, will be all happiness in 
heaven, or all misery in hdl, to all eternity. Do you 
understand what I mean by eternity ? How long 
will eternity last?" 

Thus I questioned her ; but she stood like an icfioty 
and seemed wrapped in darkness worse than Egyptian, 
or Cimmerian ; a darimess impenetrable to a single 
lay of -light I was shocked that human nature 
should be degraded so low ; and I turned to the 
husband, who was bowed with age, and wore the grey 
nlvery locks of knowledge, wisdom, and counsel^ 
mature and sage. '^ But you" I said with pain andr 
earnestness, ^^mu$t eurety know what I mean by 
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eternity ? you know how long eternity is to last ?* 
•* Why, yes," he replied ; " they say that it will last 
for ever and a day, Sir." This definition of eternity 
was accompanied with a litde archness of look, which 
I could not on the instant interpret; so I only said,' 
** Here is no need of the day over and ahove, Mr. 
South ; if eternity is to last for ever, it will have no 
end) and there will be no day after it ; for nothing 
tan come Itfter that which itself does not come to 
An end at all. WeU, Mr. South, this never-ending 
world will be heaven or hell ; are you preparing, and 
is tiiis poor creature preparing, to get the one, and 
^cape the other V 

He was at a loss what to answer ; so I asked him 
how old he was. " Fourscore and two,** he said, " if 
I live a month longer, Shr." — " And what ageis youf 
wife ?" I asked again. " Seventy-seven, Sir, or there- 
abouts," was his reply. — *« Ah I " I said, " how 
mournful and how fearful to think upon ! You havef 
one foot in the grave already, both of you, as it ap« 
pears to me ; and yet I doubt whether you have^ 
either of you, taken a single step towards a happy- 
eternity. You have put off all preparation for it, till 
I should fear it is hardly possible for you to make 
any. That there will be very little time for prepa«t- 
tion is certain. An old man, as you are, of fourscore 
yeurs and two, can you expect another year?"—* 
" Why, my modier, Sir," he said, looking archly aa 
before, and clearly, I thought, intending to quiz me, 
« lived to be a hundred and three."—" Oh ! then," 
I resumed Aarply, but a little disconcerted, "yoa 
make sure of twenty years before you ?**—** Thare is 
BO knowing, Sir," he answered. " One may live as 
well as another." — *' But suppose your wife here," I 



md, *^ in a druiJcen fit, sbotild stab you widi that 
gr^t loiife, which lies upon your table, would you be 
content with such a preparation as Mrs. Brockboum's, 
or with no preparation at all ? How many foolish 
persons, vainly expecting length of years, have been 
<:xA down in a moment, without tune to say, ' Grod 
have mercy on our souls !' Was Mrs. Hodges old? 
She reckoned, no doubt, upon many a day to prepare 
herself to meet God ; and perhaps she was th^ more 
bold and confident from remembering, as you do, that 
^r mother or father lived to a great age. But God 
will not permit such reckonings to prosper. Sniy 
goes the thread of life, and you are at once in eterr 
juity ; in the next world that will never end. And, I 
am sure, let your mother have lived to what ase she 
may, your own life hangs upon a very slender thread. 
You are tottering under your years ; you are afflicted 
with sickness, which God has graciously sent to awaken 
you ; you are a drunkard yourself, and you are under 
the same roof with this drunken woman. Beware, 
I tell you, whilst God grants you the power to do 
sol" 

The tone of this speech appeared to succeed so fiur 
aato make him serious at least ; and I hoped to in<» 
spire them both with a horror of drinking, by sug^ 
g^sting tiie terrible possibility of some fe^ blow in 
the midst of their cups. He adverted to this alone 
of all that I had said, and asserted confidently, that 
there was no danger of either of them, doing an¥ 
hsmn to the other under any circumstances, *' Why ? ' 
I asked. ^' Was not Jacob Brookbowat a quiet, 
peaceable, sober man ? Would any one have guessed 
* beforehand, that there W9B the least likelihood of hb 
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ki&ing his wife ? Yet, irvajk or sofaei', peaceable or 
quaorrelsome, <}iuefc or raging, be killed her, you sea 
Bat what is this wretched woman, who seema to be so 
ignorant and so unconoemed about another worlds 
about hell and heaven? Do you think that I have 
never heard of her riotous proceedings? ofthebrawl- 
ings to which she is so accustomed, the cursings, the 
fightings, the breakings of windows, the black eye8» 
the bnuses, the wounds ? Oh ! shame, shame, shame! 
Two old people, ready to step into eternity, and ydk 
to lead such a life as this! Aiil you ought to be ever 
on your knees, lifting up your aged hands towaidt 
heaven, and praying for mercy and pardon to come 
down from thoice ! But how ? You know not is 
whose name to ask it ; you never heard of the blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ Well} I can stay 
no longer with you now. Remember the Brock- 
bourns ! Be sober ; or your life may not be worth 
a day's purchase, and you may go to your Judge wA 
all vour sins upon your heads." 

As I pronounced this I was hastening away ; but 
the old man stopped me for a moment^ and said, " I 
am sure. Sir, I shall never do her any ^mischief, and I 
know she will not dare to do me any. But we are bodi 
of us sober people now, Sir; and you shall hear no 
more of such domgs." — ^'^ It is high time to leave 
Aem off, ceitainlir," I replied, '^ and to begin t/0 
attend ^ur church. When I see thatj I sludl be 
your fnend." 

Thus we left them ; and, when we had visited two 

or three more of tibe scattered cottages, where our 

duef conversation respected the chil£en, as in the 

.former cases, we returned to the cluster ; but not 
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bein^ abk to find Mrs. Hodges, or anybody else be«- 
longmg to the family, we retraced our steps hcnue- 
wards; discussing, as we went adong, the yarious 
oecurrenoes of the day, and conjecturing the prohabfe 
xesults, which were, howeyer, in the hands of God. 

On the foUowmg Monday I went easier Aan usual 
to the schools ; and there, to my great delight, I saw 
littiie Mary Hudson, And, ^^ Well, my good little 
giri," I said, ^* how many children have you brou^ 
with you?' '^ Eleven, Sir," she answered, smiling 
and curtsying, with much apparent self-satisfEietion, 
«fid pleaded also with the idea of pleasing m«. 
** Why, you are an excellent girl," I said, ^' for bring- 
ing so many the very first Monday, and I hope you 
wfll bring more yet"—" Oh ! yes. Sir," she replied, 
** there are more to come, when they have got shoes 
and stockings." — ^^ But whom have you brought this 
morning ?" I asked. Upon which she told me their 
names, and I ordered mem out firom their classes 
before me. They were the children of the persons to 
whom I had spoken, and of some others Vhom the 
nimourofmy^sit had reached. I commended them, 
advised than to be regular, on Sundays as well as 
on week-days, promised them rewards if they w&cq 
good, and then dismissed them to their several places. 
As the distance was great, and the roads often bad, 
&eir par^its had wisdfy^ determined to send their din* 
ners with them ; so you might have seen them con- 
tinually, with many others under similar circum^ 
tittnces, at half-past twdve in the churchyard, let it 
kail, rain, or shine, sitting on the graves and tomb^ 
at<mes, eating their dmple fare, and as merry as grigs. 
It is true, when dinner was done, they fell to jumping 
over the graves and climbing itke tomb-stones, and 
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scaling the nron-ialls which fenced round the momir 
ments ; for they were naturally wild as the roe-huek, 
and had ranged in pastures almost as wide. And 
sometimes thev hroke a tomb-stone, and sometimes 
one of their own legs ; but this encouraged surgeon* 
and stone-masons, and perhaps brought a fee to tibe 
parson ; so it would have been a pity to deprive ^bBtn. 
of so fine a play-ground. However, in one case, I 
recollect very well, the rector was a loser by this 
game ; for a lady, whose husband's head-stone had 
been broken in this manner, came to me in great 
wrath, and threatened I know not what vengeance. 
It happened that the stone had fallen upon one of my 
best little girls ; one as eager at her play as she vts 
at her book and needle, and had fractured her-lag>^ 
80 1 ventured to intercede for her, and said, '' I hope, 
my good madam, you will consider a broken leff a 
sufficient punishment" " I wish she had broken Imr 
neck!" exclaimed the lady, in a fury.^ — " That is not 
a very Christian sentiment," I retorted ; '' and I am 
sorry to see you so much irritated upon an occasion, 
as it appears to me, of no great magnitude. But you 
must allow me, madam, to cut the matter shoii 
Neither I myself, nor the parish, are answerable for 
tlie care of tibe monuments. — We take fees for them 
it is true; but that is only for permission to erect 
them; and those who erect them must watch ov« 
them afterwards, if they wish to preserve them. I 
will gladly permit you to erect another witliout de^ 
manding a fresh fee, because the broken one was put 
up during my inctonbency ; and all I can^ do besides 
is to tell you the name of the unfortunate sufferer, if 
you are resolved to prosecute her for damages." 
Having done this I rung the b^ and she was lei 
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«ul in a violent huff ; and it se^ns that she did not 
sooniecover her serenity. The stone she never re- 
stored ; and when the collector of my Easter-ioiFerings 
called upon her according to custom, she refused to 
give a single doit, and told him, moreover, that she 
would not herself be buried in my parish, lest I should 
jgetiany fee by it. 
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%. 2.— JWr». Martin, John Harmeh, 
Mrs, Costar, Sfc. 

^^f» kittle anecdote may be useful to o^ers as well 
isvto the clergy ; but now I return to graver matters. 
**-As early as I conveniently could, I determined to 
follow up the impression which had been made in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the scene of the murder. 
Approaching ihe spot on the side of old South's cottage 
jf" went there first ; but neither of the two inhabitants 
were at home. * Mrs. Forbes, however, who occupied 
Hie adjoining one, upon hearing me knock in vain, 
eame out and gave me a sad account of these wretched 
people. " It was but yesterday, Sir," she said, " that 
Mrs. South was drunk to madness, and threw us ail 
iiito a ferment. I heard, Sir, a good deal of what 
'you told them both but a week ago, and I put her in 
mind of it ; and it stung her to the quick. But, I be- 
lieve, I had nearly lost my Hfe by the interference ; 
for she rushed out of the house with a large case- 
kaife,- and pursued me into my own ; and if she had 
liot fallen down upon the sill, luckily for me, Sir, my 
days had been numbered. I tremble now when T 
Ainkof it"— <*Ah! Mrs. Forbes^" I said, in sor- 

VOL. III. & 
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tow, *^ you wiU have another muider hfire very sooi»t 
I fear. See how wicked habits ding to people up to 
l^e very last moment! They cannot shake them off 
if they would. They do not pray to God for hb 
grace, and therefeve they can do nothing. Bvt, aa 
to praying to. God, you are all alike, I brieve, in 
this ungodly place. Some of you, perhap, may 
pray to him in private ; but you never, any of you, 
honour him in public. - Look yonder, Mrs. Forbes," 
I said, pointing with my cane, ^' and tell me what it is 
that you see, rising above the trees, apd peering in 
the sky." " It is the Church, Sir," she answered. 
" And do you ever hear the bells ?" I asked. " Yes, 
Sir," she replied ; ^' whenever the wind sets this wa^t 
and in all calm weather." " But, alas! you never 
obey their call, Mrs. Forbes," I sajd ; '^ and yet yoa 
have not the shadow of an excuse for your giea( 
neglect of God's public worship. You have no 
young children to nurse ; you may be respectably 
dressed if you will ; for both your husband and yottr"* 
^If get full wages, without a &mily to maintain out 
of them ; and you have nothing to complain of on 
the score of health. These will be fearful items ixk 
your account, when your Judge shall reckon with 
you." All this was so unexpected by Mrs. Forbes^ 
that she was in an instant quite speechless. She 
stepped out to accuse her neighbours, and now she. 
found the tables turned upon herself. I gave her a 
little book to read, and hastened onwards to the rest 
whom X had seen before, and whom I now coba« 
mended for the promptness with which they had sent 
their children to school, and for the regularity 
with which theyjsept them there. " Well," I said, 
^' ^ i» the first right step; whiui shall I have tho 
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MUMum of seeing y<m tidce die seict? Will fCKk 
not oome to churdi?" To this ' question the greater 
part made no answer but by hanging down their 
beads. Two, of whom Mrs. Hudson was o^e, as^ 
duied me, ^at they had been to church in the neigh- 
bouring narii^ at the six o'clook service. Again, 
none of tne Hodges £imily were at home, except a 
little girl, sister to young Hodges, and then employed* 
in sweeping out his house. As for his wife, she dis* 
appeared^ it seems, sometimes for two or three days 
together; and some of her neighbours, especially 
old Mrs. South, having lately cast it in her teeth, 
that her marriage was all a pietenee, she threatened 
to oonfiite their slander by producing a copy of the 
register. The character of this yoimg woman I 
found to be worse imd worse as I enquii«ed forther 
into it One thing appeared to be certain, that, 
young as she was, she nad been a mother before 
she came here ; but the child having died since) she 
now regretted, as diey told me at least, that she had 
attached horself to Hodges, and had thereby abridged 
herself of her former unbridled freedom. ** She has 
been wild. Sir,'' they all said ; an expression which I 
understood too well, and I was the more grieved to 
be a second time disappointed in my wish of speakii^g 
to her. 

«' Was this the house," I said to the little girl, " in 
which poor Mrs Brockboum was drinking, the very 
night that she was killed ?" '' Yes, gfo," she an- 
swered, '* it was here." "And can any body bear 
to Mvein this house then?'' I asked. «'Sir?" she 
Bud, staling at me^ and evidently neither feeling nor 
comprdienmng what I meant '^ Would her husband 
have kiUed her, do you think/' I enquired, ** if^«he* 
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hadnot been drunk r *' No, I suppose not, Sir/' 
she replied. *^ And did not she get <£runk here V I 
enquired again. *' Yes, Sir," she answered. " Then 
it was the merry-making here, my little girl," I said. 
*' which caused the poor woman*s death ; was it not ?'' 
She was silent ; so I asked her, if she diought these 
merry-makings were things to be desired, being 
often the causes of very dreadful consequences, and 
almost always of quarrelling, swearing, and fighting. 
She was still silent ; so I now asked her a plainer 
question, whether she thought Mrs. Brockboum 
would have come there, if she had known that she 
should be killed afterwards. ''No, Sir/ she an- 
swered at lengthy ^'that she would not.'' ''Should 
you not be sorry then/ 1, said, " if you had been the 
person who persuaded her to come and drink here 
that night V " Yes, Sir," she rephed. *' To be sure," I 
said, " for you would have been the cause of her 
death. And would you not have been sorry also, if 
it had been your house, in which she was drunk be- 
fore she wa6 killed, and in which she was led to drink 
in such a n^anner as to cause her being killed?" 
Again she was silent ; and I asked her next, if she 
had not very often heard her brother and bis wife 
say, how sorry tjiey were that they bad any body to 
drink in their house that terrible night. " No,. Sir/* 
she answered, " I never did."^ — " Well then," I said, 
*little girf, I am sorry for them, if they are not sorry 
for themsel^^ps. For, one day or other, I fear, sooner 
or later,. God will punish them, for it ; and then they 
will be sorry, when it is too late. Will you tell 
them what I say ?" " Yes, Sir," she replied. 

After this I went to Mrs. Martin's, and it gave me 
^om#ple^ure*to obserye, that her cottage was quite . 
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clean and fidy ; and I complimented her upon it, and 
said good-humouredly, that I should not now be 
suiprised to find her husband some day at dinner 
with her. " Why, Sir," she answered, " my child is 
better^ and I am better myself, as I dare say you per- 
ceive ; and so I can bestir myself a litde to make 
things comfortable. But as to my husband, Sir, I 
do not know what to tliink of it. It is no en- 
couragement to us poor wives. Sir, to toil and slave to 
keep every thing neat and pleasant, if they will not 
come near us." " That is true/' I said ; " but I 
would do it, nevertheless, for many reasons ; and 
then, if he should happen to come in, he might find 
himself so comfortable, and so happy, as to be 
tempted to try the experiment again : so that, in the 
end, when he observes ' that he is always welcomed 
with a cheerful couritenance, and can sit down on a 
clean chair, with a clean cloth also before him, and 
have his bacon and potaoes nicely fried, he will get into 
the habit of prizing the calm and cheap and innocent 
delights of wife, cluldren and home, before the noisy, 
expensive, and too often guilty mirth of the tap-room. 
If he comes once, Mrs. Martin, be sure to press him to 
come again the next day, and then the foUowing day, 
and so on day after day. Habit is the great thing ; and 
if you could bring him to thai, it might be as dif- 
ficult hereafter to separate him from his home, as it 
is now to tear him from the ale-house." •* Ah ! Sir,? 
she replied mournfully, '^ I wish I c^uld brmg it 
about ! But it is not so easy a matter. However, 
^ Sir, I think he has come home lately more than he 
'used to do. At fine time he never came at all ; and, 
just as was to be expected, my oldest boy followed his 
example, and feU into bad company ; and, poor fel* 
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iow ! we were obliged to send km to sea to e^ci^ 
something worse/ 

Here die tears came into h^ eyes with the bitter* 
ness of hsx recollections; and just »t tibe si^ne 
instant I gave her &esh cause for pain — ^for, faavinf 
espied one of her children on &e floor playing 
with a prayer-book, and on the very point pf tearing 
out a leaf, I suddenly stooped down, and rescued ^ 
from the child's grasp, and put it into her hfuod, U 
was a prayer-book which the same unfortui^e s(^ 
had left behmd him, intentionally, for 4he use of his 
mother, and as a memorial of hknself — so she ior 
formed me when she saw it ; and then her tears 
redoubled) and she exclaimed sobbing, *^ Ah 1 d^ar 
lad, when shall I see thee again V* **' Comfort your- 
self, Mrs. Martin," I said; ''for his makmg you this 
sort of j^sent seems to shew, that he had some klea3 
and feelings of religion-*- what wonder^ therefore, if 
Gjod's grace should leform him one day or oth^, and be 
should be a blessing to you at the last f *' Yes, Sir," 
she apawered, brightening up a little ; ^' he W;ais begiQr 
ning to see the folly of his ways ; and, if ever the 
Lord sends him hack to me, I hppe he will he a nev 
man/' '^ If you will use this prayer-hoidk," I said, 
*^ as it is inl^ed to be used, you will youi^self, per* 
haps» be instrumeDlal to so blessed a work. Xake ij: 
wkh you to church, and it will remind you« whe^i 
you are in the holy place^ of one so dear to you, aoi 
now far awa^T) exposed to the stormy .waves, and in 
need of your prayers. Will you not pray th^ with 
the greater earnestness and fervour ? And yniU not 
a gracious God listen to, and bleis such a prayer ?« 
He cannot resist a mother lifting up her suppliant 
liaiida in )m own house, and in behalf of her prodigal 
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mm and lost sfaeep, whom she imploces Um to bring 
him back into the foid of the Great Shepheiri ^ 
flouk ! Will you do this, and save Inm !" 

A chord was struck which vibnited .to h^ heart ; 
and the pungency of her feelings denied all utterance 
to her tongue. Afber a short pause I resumed in 
this manner — ^^ You tdd me, Mrs. Martin, that in 
your former place of abode you did not neglect pub- 
lic worship ; at least so I understood you. How 
SIS this V* ^^ I went to chapel. Sir," she answered, 
us coBifirraiDg my former suspicions. '^ But why 
to chapel?" I said: ^* was there no church in your 
village?" ** Yes, yes. Sir," she relied ; ** there was 
a church to be sure ; but the minister of the chapel 
came to me, which the rector did not, and persuaded 
me to go there." ^' Did you expect the rector then," 
I asked, ^* to go to everybody and persuade them to 
oome to church f* She hesitated a little ; so I con^- 
tinued — ^' That would not be an easy thing, or perhaps 
a posnble thing, in a large parish, Mrs. Martin. 
Besides, did not you see the church daily, and know 
tbe sacred use of it, and hear the bells chiming from 
Ae tower to remind you of it, and to proclaim the 
hour when your rector would be there to meet you 1 
Is any one so ignorant as not to be aware, that thare 
is in every place a person appointed by the laws <^ 
our country, to pray for the people, and with them; 
to read iJie Holy Scriptures to them ; and to preach 
to them from the pulpit ? You all, I believe, know 
these things well enough ; but you must be flattered, 
forsooth, and made much of, or you will have no* 
thing to do with your proper minister. No doubt, he 
haA a due regard for the salvation of your souls; but 
he caraiot go to evei^ individual, and be wOl neveir 
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Stoop to humour your wrong caprices and passions 
for the sake of gainng more followers, or dare to 
preach a gospel to you which is not the gospeh 
How readily are you led astray by those who go about 
making proselytes, and will take the trouble to court 
you ! And the next step is, when you have left your 
church, to hate and abuse it, as well as its ministeni.'' 
"No, indeed, Sir," replied Mrs. Martin, ^^ihai is 
not the case with me at least, nor with oar minister;" 
and then she told me a little story in proof of hex 
assertion, ^vhich I will record by way of doing justice 
to that gentleman. " He asked me, Sir, one day, ' 
she said, "if I could not prevail upon my husband 
to come to chapel with nie -j and so I took an oppor- 
tunity of mentioning it to my husband ; and his 
answer was, that if I liked it he would go to chureh^ 
but not to chapel, with me. And when I reported 
this to our minister. Sir, ' Go to church, then,' he 
said, ' good woman, in God's name, if that may be 
the means of drawing your husband to a {dace a£ 
worship. Salvation may be had at church as well as 
at chapel, with the blessing of the Lord.' " " Yes^ 
Mrs. Martin," I rejoined ; *' that is the great point, 
to have God's blessing upon the means wliich you 
use for your salvation ; and, if he will, he may bless 
any means, even the most unlikely. But observe; 
when he has ordained means of a certain kind, and 
ministers also for the practice and furtherance of 
those means, have we any right to expect his bles8«- 
ing upon other means which we choose for ourselves ? 
Is it not very perverse and very preposterous in w, 
who wish to be saved, to neglect the means which 
God himself has appointed ? And in doing so, and 
choosing others for ourselves, d6 we not act as if w^ 
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did not believe God, or as if we knew better than he 
did ? Consider then, whether you think that God is 
likdy to be pleased with such conduct, and to bless 
it ; or, on thie contrary, whether he is not more likely 
to desert you altogedier, and to give you up to be 
ddiuded and deceived bv any false pretenders to th^ 
knowledge of his ways ? 

I slopped here, that she might answer me, if she 
wished it — and she did ; but it was only to tell me, 
that she never understood any thing of this sort be- 
fore — an answer which I heard perpetually, and 
which convinced me^ that a great deal of dissent 
spcings from mere ignorance. And, indeed, there is 
no doubt but that, if the clergy had plenty of church* 
roiHn, and time to go amongst llieir people, and 
converse with them, dissent would be vastly dimi* 
nished. With this lamentable defect of churcheEf, 
which is made a still greater evil by the assignment 
of pews, I always found myself, in my own particular 
case, at a great loss what to do with the mass of my 
parishioners, on talking with them on the subject of 
religious worship. I might be disposed to tell them 
the truth in strong terms, in obedience to my ordz- 
tiatian*vow; but to enjoin them all to come to 
chmreh would hiave been ridiculous; for both they 
and I knew it to be imposedble. However, as long 
as we see our churches not filled at all the services, 
it is undoubtedly our bounden duty to labour for 
that end, and I trust we all do so. But here again 
the assignment of the pews stands in our way, and is 
a great obstacle to our exertions. We observe, per- 
haps, that a family having a pew are generally absent 
at one of the services ; and we take advantage of the 
opportunity to seat some other family desirous of 
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coming to diurdL, twi exduded finr wiait of aittiMi 
ef thek own. Bitf suddenly aad im^qpoottdly um 
family beHoBflmur to the pew make tfaeir umwrwifie, 
and WidioirtlB^ cerem^ous fKmiple tu^Tie in. 
txuders ovt, who never expoae ^emsdves to the 
same moitification again. 

In reply to Mrs. Martin, I said, '^ Well then, now 
that I have oddeavoured to ex}dain dns matter to you, 
J hope you will reflect sedously li^n it At the 
same time I must tell you, ihaA I am much {leased 
with the chapel-minister. He is the more to be 
praised, because I fear there are few of his descxip^ 
tion. In general, they first i»urp our station, and 
tiien levile, and oppose, and attaek us with the 
bitterest hostility. Let me ask you, Mrs. MartiAf 
did you never hear any oth^ minister (as he called 
biimdfy after having appointed hmsdf) holding 
a very diffevent language in the pulpit of your 
chi^ ; aind crying out against the comiptiona 
of the dburch, and asserting boldly, and malicioualy, 
that there is no salvation to be had in it ; aad wish^^ 
ing and foretelling the downfal of it ; and thus, by 
every means, stixzing up yoinr passions ugainat it V 
^^ I cannot deny but diat I haye. Sir," she answered; 
*' but I never heard our own minister speal^ m that 
manner; and he uses the prayer-book top."-^— '' Well, 
Mrs. Martin,'' I said, ^ and it would be better for 
him, perhaps, not oidy to use the prayer-book, but 
also we chuzdb itsdif for whidi the prayer-book wa9 
made. For y^ourself, I am <{ui^ amre that nothmg 
can be better than to stick fsst to the church. Whilst 
you are thore, you will be safe ; and you will knaw 
what you are about ; and you will always hear the 
Mime doetnnes. If you wander from it, ijt is moat 
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ttkely iM you will go astray; aad that you wgi 
»^er know where you are ; and that the doctrines 
wiU yary aooofdodg to the Iqiowledge and tempw of 
&e pveacher." 

Mf», Ma^n not appearing disposed to coBferovert 
lihese posilions, I pow enqjuiied of her, whedier, upon 
recollection, she could give me a more favourable 
accoixat ituun she had done before of poor Mrs. 
jKrocHboum's latter end. " I do not know. Sir," 
0be r^Jiied, '^wfaeAer I can. I told you, Sir, of 
her desire to juray, and to be taught how to do it 
properly. There was another thing which I have not 
jH m^Q^oned to you. ' Mrs. Martin,' she said, ' I 
have only one e»emy vx this place that I know of; 
but, if I have ever so many, J forgive them all.' At 
ftrst, Sir, I tboughl that sh^ meant me; for she had 
been hi a great rage with me in the morning, and 
had sworn at me wiSi violence ; and I fiiUy expected 
that she would have struck me." ^^ How happened 
thfc P' I asked. " Why, Sir," she aopwerett '* I 
took her to task as I bad done before, about the 
dkgraee which she brought upon herself by her 
drunkenness ; and I reproached her for being tipsy 
BO eariy too^ and making hersetf a laughing-stock to 
sM the hatf-grown yo»1hs who wwe following her, 
and ieazing her ; my own son. Sir, was oskd of them. 
So for these reasons I supposed that she bore ill-will 
towards me, and looked upon me as her enemy. 
But it did not seem so afterwards. Sir : for, when I 
was cutting off h^ poor hair, which was clotted with 
blood. Sir, and sticking close to her head, so that it 
was difficult to examine her wounds, she was very 
uneasy, and I was afraid that I hurt her in doing 
it ; and I said, ' Do I hurt you, Mrs. Brockbourn ? 
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If I give you pain, I will be more careful over 
the rest/ ' No, no, Mrs. Martin,' she answered me, 

* you give me no pain ; you do not hurt me at all ; 
you are too good to me ; I do not deserve such a 
kindness at your hands.' I think therefore, Sir, that 
it was not me, whom she considered to be her enemyv 
and forgave." 

• " Most probably not," I said. " Was it her hus- 
band, do you imagine ?" '* Oh ! no, Sir," she 
replied, " it was not him. She never spoke of him 
in that manner, during the whole night, at least, 
when she was in her senses. He had generally been 
a kind and affectionate husband to her, and now 
and then a great deal too indulgent. She suspected 
somebody, I think, of having set him on to beat her 
with more violence than usual, and contrary to his 
ifbrmer habit of correcting her ; but who it could be 
I cannot tell." — "Well, it is no matter," I said; 
" the comfort is, amongst so many horrors, that she 
felt no ill will towards any body in the midst of her 
sufferings, and with the prospect of a speedy death 
before her; not even towards /um, who was thb 
immediate cause of all. Forgiveness was upon her 
tongue ; may she have heard it sdready from the tongue 
of another ! We have a Saviour for a judge, Mr^. 
Martin; and the doctrine inspires hope at oncd. 
She suffered greatly here; perhaps it was to avert 
eternal sufferings hereafter." 

These reflections affected Mrs. Martin, as her fdir 
thetic story of cutting the hair congealed with blood 
had affected me, deeply, and to the heart. With her 
hands lifted up, however, she forced out an amen, 
and said, "So be it." Her conduct and feelings 
raised her in my estimation ; and when I perceived 
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that she was recoyered a little, I asked her if she in- 
tended to continue in this. wicked place. "My first 
thought, Sir, was to fly," she answered. " But I am 
in debt for my rent ; and my children might not find 
80 good a school elsewhere ; and . I hope too. Sir, 
that they will all take warning by this crime, and by 
what you have said upon it." " YeS," I rejoined ; 
*' but I have not seen those who stand most in need 
of being rebuked and admonished for their good." 
" If you mean the elder and younger Mr. Hodges, 
Sir," she said, '^ it is a pty indeed that you have not 
seen them ; but they have heard of your being here^ 
Sir, and of the good advice which you have given us ; 
and the elder Mr. Hodges has sent two of his chil- 
dren to the schools, which, I dare say, you know 
very well." " And how does that poor crippled son 
of his go on V* I enquired. *' I meet him some- 
times on the roads with the rest, attending upon 
the dust-carts, and he always bows to me with 
dvilitjr." 

• This, wretched person had excited my pity in a 
very high degree. As I was wandering through the 
fields with Mrs. Warton, soon after my first settle- 
ment in the parish, we met with him by accident, 
half-naked ; and being then a Uttle boy, and having 
ascertained who he was, we persuaded his mother to 
fry the experiment, whether any thing could be taught 
hun. She consented for a time, and I think hei did 
learn something. For, when we took him in hand, 
he was scarcely like a human being ; his understand- 
ing was as defective as his body was distorted ; with 
lis mouth he could utter nothing intelligible but 
curses ; and his countenance betrayed no sense, but 
il.;8ort of misdiietous cunning. By being treated 
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kindly, which was a thing quite new to him, he he-» 
came somei/diat civilized, and like a wild animal 
caught in the forest and tamed ; he began to be Ma 
to speak too, and to answer common questions that 
were put to him ; but, I fear, his understanding was 
never opened to entertain any sense of religion. 
In this state, under some foolish pretence or (^er^ 
he was taken away from us; and so, without any 
further instruction, he grew up to manhood mider 
the evil example of his parents ; still a cripple, still 
half-naked, still without the knowledge of a God^ 
and, alas ! to do him any essential good appeared 
beyond human power. I shuddered always, when 
he passed me ; and the uncomfortable reflection that 
I knew not how to help him, sunk to my heart* 

Mrs. Martin's account of him only increased my 
uneasiness. In answer to my question she said^ 
^ He is always blasphemmg. Sir ; his Uaxfkieades 
axe horrible ; he seems to know only how to curse ; 
and I am sorry to tell you, Sir, that he copies it from 
his father. I asked Mr. Hodges, one day. Sir, if he 
did not grieve for these bad effects of his own swear^ 
ing so much as he does, and he said that he did : but 
that, as for himself, he always rubbed off his oalhsy 
as fast as he swore them, by asking God to forgive 
hhn." " I am afraid," I replied, " that God wiU nol 
be satisfied so easily. Yet there is just a hope tbait 
lihe immediate feeling of the wickedness, and the inn 
mediate application to God for pardon, may in time 
produce a change in the bad habit. God, you knot^,r 
will bless every endeavour with further help." ** I 
wish it may be so. Sir," she said ; and upon thisr I 
left her. 

Not many days afterwards, on the morning of iiie 
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UlomngSisodmfy as I wm on my wity to ^each at 
CNBe of my hamlete^ being on foot, (for I kept neither 
carriage nor hone,) upon turning a comer, I camQ 
suddenly into contact with a drunken woman, and 
she reeled so much from side to side, Aat I had great 
difficulty in passing her. Her face was pale like 
death ; her eyes seemed as if they would start horn 
ker head ; her hps looked parched ; and her cl(^ea 
betrayed that she had been floundering in the mud. 
The spot in which I met her discovered to me from 
whence she came, and also whither she was g(Hng, 
It was too evident that she belonged to the neigh- 
bourhood of the Brockboums, and indeed I knew hex 
oountmiance, although I was unacquainted with hex 
name. She had been to the large village, or town^ 
which I have mentioned so often, to purchase, I 
8iq»pose, the Sunday-fare for her family ; for they 
kept open shops there for certain goods on Sundays 
as on other days, and in fact did more business. 
Nor is there any remedy for tJiis violation of the 
Sabbath under the present circumstances. Whilst 
wages are paid on the Sunday, the shops must needs; 
baopen. Inmyownne^hbourhoodtheywer^paidon. 
the Saturday, and the marketing was accomplished the 
same night ; not however without a considerable resist<» 
wsce on the part of the petty tradespec^le, who were 
jealous of each other, and unwilling to sacrifice a single 
p»iny or even the chance of one for the sake of their 
religion and decency. — However, there she had been, 
and she had probably spent in gin the money which< 
was destined for some usefid purpose; and so was^ 
retoming with her head heavy and her hands empty,, 
to encounter a provoked husband. 
To speak to diis wr^hed woman now was not 
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convenient, and if convenient to me, would have been 
like speaking to the deaf but raging winds or waves ; 
60 I walked steadily onward, pretending almost not 
to observe her ; and as there was a genQe rain fall- 
ing, I covered myself with my umbrella from the 
gaze of divers people, a little farther off, who were 
looking from their windows, and were curious per- 
haps to know how I should treat so flagrant an in- 
fringement of the divine laws. At the same instant, 
within sight, there was trudging along towards me a 
little man, with a large package on his back, like a 
pedlar with his goods for sale, but whom I recognised 
at once, although at a distance, to be a birdcatcher, 
an old acquaintance of mine, who knew me as soon 
as I knew Aim, and passed me on the other side of 
the road, with his eyes fixed on the ground, and 
without bowing, as if he had not seen me. He 
seemed bound for the same place with the woman, 
where indeed he had once Uved for many years; and, 
having been unable to support his numerous family 
by his two trades of brickmaking and birdcatcfaiBg, 
he had drawn what he could from the poor-rate, and 
from me. His wife, though young, and strong, and 
healthy, was the most constant and importunate beg- 
gar that we ever had known amongst us ; and ens 
either always had, or pretended to have, a child or 
two sick with small-pox or measles, to justify her 
applications, and to excite compassion. But they had 
lately been to seek their fortunes elsewhere ; ajikd, if 
they were now returned to their old abode, I wa» quite 
sure that I should know it shortly ; for brickmaking 
was on the sudden at a stand, and birdcatching was 
always precarious. 

On the morrow I enquhred, at the school, of the 
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Ghfldren who came from that quarter, whether they 
had se^i any drunken woman amongst them the day 
befcHre ; and the andwer was, that they had, and that 
it was Mrs. Costar : upon which I endeavoured to 
explain to them all the heinousness of her ofifence 
against God, and her foolish neglect, or wicked con- 
tempt of his warnings. It was evident that, to the 
greater part of them, a woman being drunk, even on 
a Sunday, was no wonder at all ; but they appeared 
to be impressed with my way of stating the thing, 
for the moment at least, although there was too good 
reason to fear, that the sight, which was so familiar 
to them at their own homes, would overpower, and 
perlu4)s wholly obliterate, all the advice and instruc- 
tion whdch they might receive at school. 

This matter being ended, the school-mistress an- 
nounced to me some fresh scholars ; three of whom 
were the daughters of my friend, the birdcatcher, 
John Harwich by name; and when I asked them 
where they lived, behold, it was in the cluster itself, 
«nd in the identical cottage of Jacob Brockboum ; a 
£t dwelling for a man and woman, so utterly devoid, 
as they were reported to be, both John and his wife, 
of all sense of religion, or morality ; and to whom 
intoxication, as it was said, was the supreme and 
only happiness. When I saw these poor children, I 
was still more certain that I should have a visit from 
^ir father, or mother, or both ; for the sending the 
cluldren to school was too often the mere prelude to 
a petition for pecuniary relief. 

So it happened. The week had not elapsed, before 
1 was honoured with a call from John himself late 
in the evening, and I gave him an audience in my 
halL ** Well, Harwich/' I said, " so you are come 
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back to fhe old spot! You ooiild nol be happj any-^ 
where else ! Why, man, they have made themsekefli 
more famous there^ whilst you were away, than wb«i 
you were with them ! But you are determined, I 
hear, to be the most noted of all ; so you have gol 
the very house in which the man killed his wife !" 

Thus I a^isailed him, and thus he parried my attack ; 
At the same time, with one of his hands stroking 
down his black hair over his forehead, and grinning 
a sort of smile. ** Why, to be sure, Sir, I wanted a 
hole to put my head in, and I heard of this. It is nol 
far firom the brick-fields, if I could get work there; 
and sometimes there are some birds to be had, gold* 
finches, or what not, in the open fields axoimdL 
Another would have taken it, and why not me? I 
fear no ghosts or goblins, not my wife nother. The 
house is a house. Sir, after all, if forty women had 
been murdered in it; and I do not see how die 
house is in fault I shall not murder mp wife in il» 
depend upon me, 8k I She is safe for me, I warrant 
her. No, no. Sir, we never quarrel ; we are v«ry 
loving together ; and as for drinking, it is seldom w« 
can get bread enough to eat/' 

'^ Very well, Harwich," I said, '* although it is not 
what many people would like for themselves, it mxsf 
be no bad uung for ycu to live in this house ; for* 
whatever you may say yourself about drinking, I 
know too certainly^ thait both you and your wife are 
so fond of it, as to let your poor children often go 
without bread rather than not indulge in it. But if 
ever you do this again, whilst you live there, besides 
the wickedness of the thing, you will be the mosl 
foolish man alive, and God will assuredly pumsh you 
in a tenfold; degree." ^* How so. Sir?" he asked 
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eagerly. ** Why/' I said, ^^ if any thiag umb eurtb 
jlfeould warn a man to avoid dnmkeimefis, tbe history 
cf tins house should do it; and the people especially 
who Mye in the house, one should think, could never 
ibrget ike history of it You tell me, that you and 
your wife are a very loving couple ; did not Jacob 
Brockhoum also love his wife?" '*So th^ say, 
Sir,'' he answered. *^ Well, then," I said, ^* it seems 
tiiat a loving husband may kill his wife nevertheless. 
Was he not a sober man too V* ^^ Why, they say 
ihat of him likewise," he replied ; ^* but he must have 
1>een drunk then, to be sure. Sir.** " So he got dnmk 
cmce in his life," I said ; " and in that state slew the 
woman whom he loved. Why should he do this, and 
aot you^ Harwidi? Do you fear God, and obey hini^ 
and serve him, publicly and privately, more than 
Brockhoum did, so as to expect that he will keep 
you guiltless of such an enonnous sin ? Alas ! alas ! 
it shocks me to say it ; but it is too true — ^you are 
more like ruffians, ail of yon, than men ; and, if Crod 
did not check you, you would let your vices and yoi^ 
fiassicms get the complete mastery over you continu- 
ally, and so push you on to every crime. But, believe 
QEie, he wiU not always sizive with you ; nor, I should 
lUak, will he strive with you much longer. Look at 
Jif rs. Costar. Could he have warned her more than 
^e has done by the death of Mrs. Brodiboum ? And 
jet you yourself saw her with your own eyes, on 
43od's holy day, in a beastly state of drunkenness, on 
Ae high road. You saw her, and you were doing a 
-wicked act yourself; travelling on Ae same road witli 
yonr pack on your back, as if it had been a common 
^y, and not that which God commanded you ta 
keep holy ! You were ashamed, indeed, when you 

l2 
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met me; because, I suppose, being one of God's 
ministers, I brought God himself to your thought! 
But what will God do ? Do you think that God wiSl. 
give commands, and suffer you to break them eA 
your will without punishing you ? Repent, Harwich, 
I warn, and beseech you too ; repent, and change 
your way of life ; or I may soon see you, like Brock- 
bourn, by the just judgments of God, thrown into a 
jail, and in danger of a gibbet, if not struck to the 
earth at once, and cut off for ever. Remember what 
I say ; it is of infinite moment to you ; if you do not 
repent, you will certainly perish everlastingly/* 
Harwich was in no state to answer me; he did not 
even dare once to look me in the face ; he fumbled 
with his hat, and scraped his feet on llie floor, and 
seemed not to know \diether he was standing on his 
head or his heels ; so I said, ^^ I will detain you no 
longer now ; if I see your children regular at school, 
and hear also that you keep yourself sober, I will 
assist you in your distresses. Good night !" Thus I 
dismissed him. 

Soon after this I bent my steps again in the same 
direction, with the especial object of speaking to Mrsk 
Costar. On my way I met the Cripple, Hodges, by 
himself, with a donkey and a cart, collecting ashecr. 
I believe that the ideas of this poor creature did not 
extend, or scarcely, beyond this operation. He de- 
scended into the areas with his empty basket ; filled 
it, and mounted the steps again with the load^ 
basket on his back, and discharged it into the 'cart 
When the cart would hold no more, he returned 
home to sift and sort his ashes. This was the point 
to which he had arrived in the scale of human beings ; 
yet this man's soul might be as dear to God, and as 
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worthy of being saved, as any monarch's. However, 
It was in my charge ; and woe be to me, if I neglected. 
it, when I had any favourable opportunity of helping 
k forward in the right way which leads to eternal 
life. 

When I came close to him, he bowed to me, as he 
usually did, and I asked him what he was doing by. 
bimself. His answer was> that his father had sent 
]iim out with the donkey and cart to see if he could 
get a bit of bread. " How old are you V I said. 
*:* Why, my mother told me. Sir," he replied, ** that 
I was four-and-twenty." " Then you ought to know 
better," I said, **than to be always cursing and 
swearing, as I hear of you." " I never curse and 
swear, Sr, I am sure," he answered without hesita- 
tion and with a decisive tone ; thus accumulating 
crime upon crime ; for that he had told me a lie there 
could be no doubt whatever. ** I am afraid you do 
not speak truth," I said. *' Do you know what it is 
to curse and swear ?" He might know, but. it sur- 
passed his power to explain ; so he stood looking at 
me with a vacant stare ; and as several persons were 
advancing towards us, it was impossible for me to 
Question him any further. This short dialogue, there* 
fore, I conclude thus in haste, before those persons 
were actually in contact with us. '^ There is a 
God up there,'* I said, pointing to the sky ; " he has 
more strength than the strongest man, aye, than a 
hundred of the strongest men whom you ever saw. 
Take care how you make him angry with you ! He 
can strike you dead in a moment, as he did your un- 
l)appy mother, or suffer another to kill you, as Jacob 
Brockboum did his wife ; and he will certainly punish 
you in some way or other, if you make a wicked use 
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of his name. He has commanded you not to do it. 
And remember besides, tkat if you would have God 
to love you, and bless you, and give you bread, you 
must pray to bim very often, and you must nev«r, oa 
any account, tell a lie. He hates all liars and 
swearers, and will send them to the bad place. You 
know where I mean ?" 

Upon this I passed on, but in less than two hundred 
yards I met with another little adventure. There was 
old Goody South oa the road, with her ample red 
face blazing from a distance. It was evident that 
she did not wish to encounter me to-day, or in this 
place ; and probably she hoped to escape by the 
kicky intervention of a shower and an accidental 
crowd of passengers. Nevertheless, when she waa 
opposite to me, sne dropped a hasty curtsey, though 
without looking at me ; and, at first, I had intended 
to let her go quietly away ; but suddenly findmg the 
coast clear, I turned round, and called after her, and 
said, *•* Where were you, Gk»ody, when I knocked at 
your door lately ?" '' I was widiin. Sir," she replied^ 
** and heard- you ; but I did not know who it was» 
Ah ! Sir, there are so many wicked people about 
there, that, when my old man is not at home, I al-> 
ways fasten my door for fear." "Are you sure," I 
said, looking inquisitively at her, " that you were not 
lying drank upon your bed T *' O that vile woman !'* 
she cried out in anger, and with vehemence. •* If 
she did not try to stick me twice, when her own hus- 
band was by, I am not to be believed !" ^* Indeed, I 
am afraid that you are not, Mrs. South," I said. 
** However, I am told that you would have stuck Aer, 
if a ffracious God had not caused you to stumble upon 
the uireshold. Where would you have been now, if 
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h had not been for that providential stamfole ? Widi 
Brockboum, no doubt ; and, perhaps, you would 
have been hanged together. Did not I warn you 1 
I hope, when you came to your senaes, you fell upon 
]rour knees, and blessed God for preventing you from 
shedding the life's blood of a fellow-creature. Ah ! 
Mrs. South, God forgive you, and change your heart f 
Where do you expect to go to, when you die r ** To 
heaven. Sir, I hope," she re|^ied in an instant, but 
abashed and alarmed. '* To heaven V* I said, with 
a tone oi surprise and severity ; '' you hope to go to 
heaven?** And ihen lowering my voice, because 
&ere were people approaching us, I added, ^* What I 
a drunkard, and a would-be murderer go to heaven ? 
Impossible.** 

I left her to digest this, and hastened along on my 
journey. And I could not help wondering at first, 
ihsA Mrs. Forbes, who had particularly requested me 
not to mention the circumstance of her having told me 
what Mrs. South had done, sdiould have mentioned it 
herself. But upon more consideration, such is the 
mahgmty of these people towards one anodier, as I 
too well knew, I had no doubt that she had taunted 
and irritated the poor old woman with this very infor^ 
maticHi, that she had made ^^ the Doctor*' acquainted 
WI& her enormities. 

Mrs. Costar's cottage was one of the four already 
described, and at the back of Mrs. South*s. She was 
not aware of my having met her on the unfortunate 
Sunday, or thought at least that I was ignorant who 
i^e was. For, whilst I was talking to her neighbour 
who was back to back with Mrs. Forbes, and whose 
name was Worsley, she came out of her own cottage^* 
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and joined in conversation with us. At first the sA^ 
ject was Mrs. Worsley's sick children, and next tiie., 
drunkenness of Mrs. South, and her neglect of the 
warning which God had just given them all. " For 
laay part," said Mrs. Worsley, " I cannot pretend to 
deny, that I have often seen Mrs. South in liquor." 
V.Why," I replied, "it is scarcely possible for her 
to get to her own house without passing your's ; so 
that you cannot fail of having a pretty accurate know- 
ledge of her proceedings. • Besides, I believe, she 
makes herself known through the whole quarter."* 
" She does indeed, Sir," said Mrs, Worsley; but 
Mrs. Costar was silent ; and I observed that i^e warn. 
Tery pale, which confirmed my conjecture, that giii^ 
or brandy was her favourite beveraga " Ah ! Mrs* 
Worsley," I rejoined, " it is a great pity that she 
should have brought herself in a long life to such a 
disgraceful and sinful habit ; and now, in her old 
age, when she has one foot in the grave, she cannot 
break through it. She will go, I fear, like Mrs. 
Brockbourn, to meet her judge, with the fumes of 
liquor steaming about her, bereft of her reason and 
her senses. This terrible thought, might reclaim 
her, if anything could ; for, as for character in this. 
iffTorld, she has long ago lost all care about it, aad 
all respect for the opinion of others. This, I trusts- 
is not the case with yow, or Mrs. Costar. In your 
appearance you are both respectable young wome% 
and your wish would be, I should have hoped, to 
be respected, and to bear a good character. And 
yet," I said, looking significantly and fixedly at 
Mrs. Costar, " with dl this, and with such an odioua 
and ugly example constantly before your eyes, to my 
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great wonder and astonishment, you seem sometimes 
as if you were bent on the same disgrace and de- 
B^ruMion. What a strange infatuation is this!" 

Mrs. Costar applied this expostulation to herself, 
as she could scarcely avoid doing ; but still, trusting 
to my ignorance of her habits, she began imme* 
diately to deny the justice of it. '' Surely, Sir," shs 
said, '^ you cannot mean me, when you speak in that 
mmmer. Ask Mrs. Worsley here, and she will tell 
you. Sir — I am certain, she will not say that she ever 
saw me tipsy since we have been next-door neigh- 
bours. Mrs. Worsley, do tell the gentleman what 
you know about it, and set my character fair before 
hhn." " Very well," I said, turning from her to the 
other^ *' speak, Mrs. Worsley, by all means ; but," I 
added, with- a stem and imposing countenance, '' be 
carefiil that you speak the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. God above is a God of truth, and he will he» 
you." 

Thus admonished, Mrs. Worsley.was speecliless ; 
so I resumed in this manner. " You are wise, Mrs. 
Worsley, not to burden, your conscience with a lie. 
But what shall I say to you, Mrs. Costar, who are not 
satisfied with one crime, great enough and disgusting 
enough in itself, but you must add another to it as 
great perhaps in the sight of God, and very disgust- 
ing to. all honest minds ; and you would also persuade 
your neighbour, if you could, to abet you in your 
falsehood, and for your sake to make God her enemy; 
But see the affliction into which it has pleased God 
to bring her, by sending sickness upon her children ; 
and then think, whether, to please you, she ought to 
veijiture to provoke him to press more heavily upon 
her ; or, raAer, whether she ought not to use every 
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endeavour to correct all that is amiss in her own oott'* 
dact, so as to be able to ask a blessing of him with a 
mind more cahn and undisturbed. Woe betide dioM 
who go to him with a lie in their mouths !" 

At this instant the crying of one of her eUldnsi 
compelled Mrs. Worsley to go into her cottage sud** 
denly ; but I could eas3y perceive, that she went 
away with a feeling of self-gratulation, whilst het 
neighbour stood condemned, and touched to thtf 
quick. However, when she was left standing alone 
with me, and there was no longer any one to da»* 
prove whatever she might say, cither by silence or by 
speech, she recovered her confidence to a certain de» 
gree, and assured me without blushing, that they 
were gross slanderers who had represented her to me 
as a woman given to drunkenness ; and having mad0 
this bold assertion, she beat a retreat, and re-entered 
her own castle to secure herself, as I suppose she 
hoped, from any further attack. I was glad of this^ 
because I wished to talk to her without exposing her 
too much to her neighbours ; so I pursued her imme* 
diately, and arrived at her door before she had 
passed through the outer into the inner room, where, 
it seemed, she and her husband usually lodged. The 
outer room indeed was full of potatoes, piled on 
both sides, with a narrow lane between for pas« 
sengers to go through, in which I now arrested Mrs. 
Costar's steps, by calling after her, and sayings 
" Stay, stay, Mrs. Costar, we will clear up this mat- 
ter, if you please." 

Upon this she turned round towards me, and I 
asked her, whether she intended positively to affirm 
that she had never been intoxicated ; and I put t&e 
queslien to her in such a tone as subdued her to a 
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iort of half-confesfflon, tliat ofice or twice m her 
fife, perhaps, she might have had a little drop too 
much. ^' And what happened to you last Sunday^ 
Mrs. Costarr I said. ''Last Sunday, Sir?'' she 
enquired with surprise. '' Yes," I said, '' last Son** 
day. You can rememher, I sujqpose, what happened 
so dbort a time ago." She pretended to consider ; so 
I asked her, wheuier she had not heen to the village 
for some purpose or other; and she allowed i£at 
possihly she might. '' You were certainly there, 
Mrs. Costar," I said, '* and as certamly with no in« 
tention of going to church ; for, I believe, you were 
on yoiHT way back again about half an hour before 
church began. But in what a state, Mrs. Costar. 
Unable to walk, or stand ! Drunk before eleven in 
liie morning ! A woman, forsooth ! On God's holy 
day too ! O what a scandal was it to all the pious, 
and the good ; what a laughing-stock did you make 
yourself for the foolish and the wicked; what a 
heavy burden have you taken upon you for your own 
conscience to bear ! I tremble for you, Mrs. Costar ;• 
if your soul had been required of you then, like 
Mrs. Brockboum's in the same circumstances, where 
would it have been now ? It is terrible even to think 
about it. But where ttnll it be, whenever it is called 
away, unless it be first cleansed from this foul stain 
by rivers of tears, flowing from the very heart, and 
presented before God, as a memorial of your deep 
sorrow and anguish, by your blessed Lord and Sa» 
viour Jesus Christ ?" \ 

Mrs. Costar was evidently disturbed with the aw* 
ftdness of these sentiments, and with the severity of 
my mumer in pronouncing them ; but still, seeing, 
as she thought, a chance of -escape from this bitter 
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charge against her, she tried it, and said, with a 
humbled tone and look however, '* There must 
purely be some mistake about this matter, Sir ; the 
person who has told you this, Sir, might have taken 
some other woman for me; or, very likely, bears me 
d grudge, and so has invented the whole story to 
ruin me." " I myself am the person, Mrs. Costar!*' 
I exclaimed with a terrific voice. " I saw you with 
my own eyes I Why will you go on, as you do, 
with as much foolishness as wickedness, to add sin 
to sin, and to sink yourself down into a deeper per* 
dition? I saw you myself; John Harwich was be- 
hind you ; a dozen children, at the least, belonging 
to the schools, after returning from church, beheld 
Uie filthy plight in which you were during the day, 
and have blazoned it abroad to your lasting dis-». 
grace. Fie upon you ! fie upon you ! And, as it 
seems to me, you have not repented for a mo* 
ment" 

. Mrs. Costar now trembled exceedingly, and at- 
Ij^pted no further defence, or excuse. For a short 
tame she stood, but with her face averted, speechless, 
and in dismay. What to say, or wliat to do, she 
Qianifestly knew not. The noble resolve of confes* 
$ion and prayer to God for pardon did not appear to 
suggest itself once to her thoughts. At length witli 
9 quick step she hurried into her inner room. I pur- 
sued with equal speed ; for I felt a sort of fervour 
about me, which did not permit me to rest, till I had 
unburthened myself somewhat more, and overwhelmed 
her, if possible, with the sentiments wliich pressed 
fpr utterance. She was frightened ; but her heart, I 
think, was not affected. It was a rock, which God 
^lone could effectually touch. 
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I arrived at the inner door. She was standing at 
the farthest comer of the apartment, with her face 
towards me ; for she must have heard me foUowing 
her, and was anxious, no doubt, as to the scene 
which still remained to Be acted. ** Ah I Mrs. Cos- 
tar,'.' I said moumfiiUv, " you have been very 
wicked, and you are not penitent! In this condition 
you cannot be saved ! your soul is lost for ever ! 
But see me ; here I am, your proper mihister, whose 
bounden duty, and whose earnest wish it is, to rescue 
you from that deplorable condition, and to teach you 
now to reconcile yourself to an offended God, who 
vrill bum up the unrepentant sinners with unquench* 
able fire ; whilst it is in your power, apply to me 
for help. Do I speak as I do, except for ycur 
goodr 

She was soflened a little, and she replied to my 
last words, that she knew I intended her well. To 
increase the impression which appeared to be made 
upon her, I endeavoured to aggravate her sin in 
this manner. " I intend you well, certainly, Mrs. 
Costar," I said ; " but before I can do you any real 
good, you must be brought to understand, more 
KiUy than you seem to do at present, the greatness 
of your offences against God. The Sabbath-day 
Wfus set apart from the rest of the days to be kept 
holy unto the Lord. On that day, therefore, our 
chief concern should be to think of God, and of him 
alone ; and more especially to go to his own house to 
pray to him, and worship him there. I was on my 
wiay to do this, and my thoughts were fall of the 
sacred service which I was about to perform ; and I 
might reasonably have expected to have seen ^ozr, 
Mrs. Costar, behind or before me, in your Sunday- 
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clothes, hnjB^emng forward mik looks of zeal axid de- 
votion, to the same hoty place, and for ike saioB 
pious purpose, of which the bells were then remuid- 
tag us, and calling us to join the crowd of ^worship- 
pers. Ah ! what a shock then must it have been to 
my best feelings to have met ymt, as I did, in your 
week-day dress, and that too bespattered with mire ; 
yourself unable to walk along witn decency, or, in* 
deed, without the constant dai^r of a fall, stagger* 
mg, in short, across the road, to the right hand, and 
then to the left, and then back again to the right i 
the people jeering you from their windows, as yo« 
passed them, or crying out shame upon you! Adxxm 
upon you ! But how diall I describe your face, Mra» 
Costar ? God gave us mind and understanding, and 
he placed the signs of them in our countenance ; hot 
jour's was that of an idiot : the noble image in which, 
h^, made you was gone ; tibere was neither reason^ 
nor wnse left; you had degraded yourself down to a 
brute, or even below. You, probably, knew nobody ; 
you were, I suppose, entirely ignorant where yo« 
were, and what you were doing. To speak to yo« 
was useless, or might have been worse. If you had 
yourself the power of speech, and had been urged tQ 
ftpeak, you would have employed that power, mosi 
probably, in woimding my ears with low vulgarities, 
or with horrid oaths and imprecations ; you would, 
most probably, have cursed both yourself and me; 
instead of listening to the mmister of your God and 
Saviour, you would, most probably, have blasphemed 
them themsdves. I passed you therefore in silence ; I 
shuddered with the fear of provoking you to add cdma 
to crime, and so to pull down a heavier vengeance <m 
your head ; but every step I took, your gum haunted 
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BMure hideous colours. What ! I said to myself does 
this miaerable wcnnaii so utterly despise God's denun* 
dations of everlasting woe to dnmkacds, as to think 
Ibat she cannot sufficii^tly {wove her coatempt in 
tb&n hy merely transgresung the divine coxmnand, 
but she must do it on the very day which God has 
hallowed for himself? Is she not content, aa others 
jue, to cover her crime with darkness from the eyes 
oi men at least ; (for the darkness is no darkness to 
God ; to him darkness and light are both the aame) 
but must she come forth, bold and shamelesa before 
the light of God's sun, and challenge the public gaae ? 
To intojLicate hersetf on a week«day is, it seems, to 
her too simple and poor a wickedness ; too like the 
common wickedness of frail and sinful men ; she does 
it on the Sabbath ; aye, en the Sabbadi-mom, lest any 
IMurtide of the holy day might admit of a holy dumght. 
Whilst the very bells are chiming for church, and the 
people with their minister on the way, she biaves them 
all ; that is the vxoment winch she chooses for shew- 
ing herself abroad, undaunted and unaffected by the 
ludlowed sounds, or by any considemtion of the holy 
work which is about to begin. But God forbid that I 
idiould not pray for her soul, which she seems so 
eagerly bent to destroy ! She herself, perchance, 
knows not how to pray, even in a sober moment. 
JBitf, if she does, will Gcid, in his justice, pennit her 
ever again to see such a moment ? One such mo* 
jnent, with an inclination to spend it in prayer, might 
be worth a world to her. May he in his mercy grant 
ker many I But that righteous Being might say, * I 
have warned her, and she lias taken no he^ ; it is but 
Aow that I struck her neighbour by her own husband's 
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hand; and this thoughtless woman 1113^8 it not to. 
heait Nay, so much does she scorn my warnings; 
that she surpasses her neighbour in the very crime 
which produced her neighbour's terrible death. 3he 
commits the same crime on my holy day of rest and 
prayer ! Shall I not punish with a tenfold wrath ? Who 
will plead for her, or pretend to extenuate an offence 
like this?'" 

Here I stopped ; for at this moment Mrs. Costar, 
being quite overpowered by so solemn and terrific an 
application of God's dealings to her own case, sunk 
down upon a chair. I had observed, and I was glad 
to observe it, that for some time she had supported 
herself with difficulty. From the beginning her eyes 
had been fixed on the ground ; and by degrees her 
face had been quite averted from mine. Then a trem* 
hling seemed to seize her, and her knees, I thought^ 
knocked against each other ; and had there not been 
a chair behind her, she must have fallen to tlie fioor. 
I now came close to her in her distress, and said im- 
mediately in a soothing tone, ** I have only been tell- 
ing you my own reflections, Mrs. Costar, as I went 
along after I had passed you on that unfortunate day. 
God has not dealt with you, as I feared he might do. 
He has been gracious to you, abundantly gracioua 
You have found some one to plead for you, whom 
God would not re^se ; and so he has granted you 
time for sorrow, remorse, and repentance. Use it, 
Mrs. Costar, and entreat your blessed Saviour Jesus 
Christ to go on interceding for you, and to send Mg 
Holy Spirit to help you." 

She was unable to make me any reply. She sai 
with her elbow resting upon a table, and she covered 
her face with her hand. Thus I left her j but, in 
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passing Mrs. Worsley's door, I mentioned Mrs. Cos- 
tar's situation, and her probable want of assistance, 
Whicb Mrs. Worsley promised at once to afford her. 
I gave her also some little books for their joint peru- 
sal, with which the side pocket of my great coat was 
generally furnished. This being done, I hastened to 
^another quarter, hoping for more occasions of self- 
oongratulation, and thankfulness to Providence^ that 
a day had not been lost. 



§ 3. The Hliite Family, 3fc. 

Not many days afterwards I was informed that there 
were several poor persons at my back-door, desirous 
of speaking with me ; which, indeed, was ahnost daily 
the case, but I mention this in particular, because 
when I came to them, the first face which I saw was 
that of old Mrs. South, and she began immediately to 
weep, and to complain that she was in great distress. 
^* No wonder, Mrs. South," I said, " you spend in 
drink, as soon as you get it, what should be kept to 
buy bread and fuel in time of need." Upon this she 
l^ppealed to a woman standing by her side, as Mrs. 
Costar had done to Mrs. Worsley, to testify for her 
that the reports of her drunkenness were all false. So 
I turned to this woman, and begged that she would 
not speak upon the matter, at all ; ^' for, if you tell a 
lie," I said, " you will make God your enemy ; and if 
you tell the truth, the wicked old woman here will 
never cease to persecute you.*' Then turning again to 
^rs. South, I said, ^' If your tears are counterfeit, 
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ivhich I radxer suspect, it is not fit that you sbouM 
profit by them ; and, indeed, they will only lead me 
to ha^e the worse o|Mnion of you. But fidiould tbey 
be real tears, and forced from you by want, you know 
where to go for relief; you are close to your owy 
parish, where you may be taken care of according to 
the merdful laws of your country. If you cry bec»us9 
I am. angry with you, you know how to recover my 
favour, which will be for your good in every wa^ 
At present I shall do nothing for you. If I gave you 
money, the next pot-house would have it" 

After this I despatched the rest of the cases waiting 
for me, and at the same time a woman drove up to the 
court-yard in a chaise-cart, and besought me to grant 
an order for her husband to be received into the hos- 
pital ; one of our surgeons having pronounced that a 
leg must be amputated without delay. It was a Satur^ 
day, and not the proper day for admissioii of in^ 
patients ; but the urgency of the circumstances mad^ 
it necessary to overlook forms ; and I must do ihs 
managers of the hospital the justice to say, that^ if 
there was room, and the loss of time might be of con<i> 
sequence to the sick person, they were as ready td 
overlook forms as the subscribers themselves. The 
order, therefore, adapted to the case, was speedily fnA 
into the woman's hands ; she mounted her cart, whipped 
her horse, and was out of sight in a moment. Her 
whole manner mdicated her o{»nion of the absolute 
Becessity of haste. 

The husband of this woman, whose name was 
White, was reported to be one of the most profligate 
in my parish. God knows whether this were true. 
All the low vices of intoxicati<»i, fornication, lying, 
and swearing were as familiar to him, so it was said. 



as his e^eyy-day eloihes ; and that he purftued factl 
ikemy and many others, with a high hand, and without 
any apftaient care for God or devil. Not even the 
array of a court (tf justice, and the awful solemnity of 
an oath, could hind him, they told me, to speak the 
truth. For a friend arraigned there, (and he had 
many such,) it seemed as if he would a^rm anything^ 
however felse and improbahle; but his zeal always 
betrayed him, and he went away constantly branded 
with some deeper stigma upon his character. Yet he 
respected or feared me; and he never passed me with* 
out the acknowledgment of my office by a bow, although 
I had compelled him to pay me tithes ; not perhaps 
what was my due, but enough to excite his hostility^ 
However, I had done him one small favour. He 
wished to keep a slaughter-house^ and when I had 
ascertained the sentiments of those most nearly con- 
cerned, I edified for him, to enable him to do it» 
Never was there a man, I should think, more fit fox 
such a Imsiness. In Utopia he would have been 
above all value for butchery. His habitation, too,* 
near to the famous cluster, had the same advantage 
of being out of the public notice, and also out of the 
way of persons likely to complain of the disagreeable 
stench which he was about to create. In the end, he 
added the boiling of bones to his other trade, by 
which both the quantity and the quality of the stenca 
were grievously augmented. 

I had long been desirous of opening an intercourse 
with this man ; but I never saw him except in his 
diaise-cart, and I did not discover, that, with all the; 
ruddiness of health in his countenance, he had ai 
diseased leg, which for two or three years had occa- 
sioned him at times a great deal of pain. He had 

M 2 . 
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consulted upon it one of the most eminent surgeons 
in the neighhouringtown, andhadheen under his care 
and direction for many months ; but the disorder, I 
believe, had baffled all his skill, or, more probably^ 
the patient refused to cease from drinking, and other 
debaucheries, and so fed the disorder till it was be- 
yond the reach of surgery or medicine. It was no 
wonder, therefore, that one of our own surgeons, to 
whom he appHed only in the last resort, was unable 
to do anythmg for him, and now, apprehending a 
mortification, recommended that the whole leg should 
be taken off. 

I was grieved with the thought of suffering a per- 
son of this description to slip out of my hands so sud* 
denly and so unexpectedly, and with so little hope of 
ever seeing him again. No sooner, therefore, was 
Mrs. White gone, than I took the resolution to follow 
her instantly. If I lost no time, and walked quick, 
there was just a chance of my being able to arftve at 
the slaughter-house before the poor man set off fot 
the hospital. The distance was about two miles. My 
curate accompanied me. 

Upon arriving in the yard, we saw the cart standing 
there with a smoking horse harnessed to it, as if one 
journey were just finished, and another about to be 
undertaken ; and we congratulated ourselves that we 
had come in the very crisis of time. So we hastened 
into the house, not only for the performance of the 
great duty which brought us thither, but glad to escape 
&om the pestilential smell of the steaming boilers, 
and of the casks of bones and horse-flesh piled upon 
one another up to the skies. Mrs. White herself let 
us in ; and, having first announced us from below to 
her husband, she conducted us immediately upstairs 
to him. 
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The acute anguish of the pain, under which he was 
suffering, shewed itself upon the first glimpse. The 
lack itself could not have tortured him more, as it 
seemed at least. He was sitting on his b^ towards 
the bottom, with a part of his clothes on ; his arms 
were clasped round the diseased leg, the knee being 
lifled up, and his &ce resting upon it All the bed- 
clothes had been thrown off, and were Ijring in 
conj^sion on the floor ; and he himself, after 
many tossings, no doubt, had brought himself round 
with his face towards the head of the bed. He 
raised it a little from his knee when I came close 
to him: his cheeks were flushed with red; drops 
of sweat hung upon his chin ; his eyes were haggard 
with watching and restlessness ; the whole air of Ids 
countenance bespoke a pain thrilling through the 
bone and piercing to the very marrow within. In 
his agony, as I learnt afterwards, he had torn off the 
plasters which covered his wounds, but I did not see 
them, for some one had thrown a cloth over them as 
I approached the bed; and when he was about to 
remove the cloth himself to shew them to me, I beg« 

fed of him to spare me so mournful a sight I saw, 
owever, the upper part of the leg, which was mere 
bone covered with skin; the flesh had wasted en« 
tirely away, and now, I believe, the bone itself was 
dissolving and separating by piecemeal. Whilst we 
were with him, he refrained from all outrageous or 
unmanly expressions of his sufferings. Our presence 
awed him. The ministers of that God whom he had 
set at nought were by his side, and came perhaps, he 
might think, to upbraid him for his crimes ; to taunt 
him with the punishment of them now inflicted upon 
him, and to threaten him with greater and more in- 
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tolerable woe hereafter. His look, when he dared to 
liook towards us, was humble, and fearliil, and op- 
pressed. When he spoke, his voiee was tremulotis, 
and low, and a sort of stifled moan. But we came 
to comfort and console hkn; to irouse and awaken 
him indeed, if he were still alive only to the danger 
of his body, and dead to the worse danger of his 
soul : to urge him too, if necessary, by shaking oyer 
him the terrors of the Lord, to loathe and abominate 
sin, not because it was destroying his body, but rather 
because it might destroy both body and soul together 
in hell ; yet we came to comfort and console him in 
the event, by teaching him to believe in the efficacy 
of repentance, through the merits of a crucified Re- 
deemer. 

I began to handle the spiritual wound with as much 
tenderness as possible, in the view of setting him quite 
at ease with respect to my intentions towards him. 
** I am very much grieved, Mr. White," I said, " to 
find you in so much pain, and also that I knew no- 
thing of your melancholy situation till within this ladfc 
iiour. I am sure that I should have been with you 
the first moment in my power after hearing of your 
calamity, without waiting to be invited by you, for, 
indeed, I ought not to wait in any case ; and with 
respect to yourself, good Sir, it has not escaped my 
tiotice, that, unlike some others, you have always 
treated me with the civilities which are due to my 
station. I wish indeed that you had invited me, and 
long ago ; but you, perhaps, in your humility forbore 
to do it, not thinking yourself entitled, upon your sick- 
bed, to send for me on the sudden from so far to 
come to you, when, in your better days, you had 
-Unfortunately neglected coming to me where I might 
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alwayti hare been ^>find at the appointed hours. Tou 
night have feared besides, that your manner of life 
would make me less disposed to visit you in your dis- 
tiess. But, on the v^ contrary, I am tlie more 
anxious about you upon these accounts; and it would 
have been eruel in me, if I had deserted you, when 
your need of my services must be so much the greater. 
The Divine Master, whose servant I am, came into 
this world to seek and to save that which was lost, 
and did not disdain, therefore, to consort witii the most 
fortom of mankind ; and I trust that, if it isnoialready 
well understood, it socm will be, from one end of my 
parish to the other,— ^lat I, in this respect at least, 
end^nrour to copy after that great and heavenly 
pattern* Whoever, or whatever they may be, who 
dwell within &e limits of my spiritual charge, be they 
&e lowest and the meanest in the scale of society, be 
^eythe most .profligate in manners, and the most 
abandoned to every vice, they have souls equally pre** 
dous, equally immortal to be saved; and for that 
momentous purpose, if they will, they shall have my 
best instructions, my wisest counsels, and my most 
earnest prayers. And would to God that I might 
visit tliem before it were too late to be of use to th^n, 
and before it became a presumptuous thing to expect 
his blessing upon my attempts to reconcile him to 
^em. In your case, good Sir, I lament certainly 
that I am shut up in such narrow limits ; yet I was 
determined to see you, if I could do no more. In 
the hospital I hope, not only that the operation which 
you are about to undergo may be successful, but also 
(ihat you may meet with a clergyman, who will attend 
to your everlasting welfare. And I have reason to 
think that you wilL^' 
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Through the whole of this little speech he seemed to 
go with me, as I could have wished. I did not know 
that severity was necessary, and therefore I used none; 
My sympauiy soothed him ; my expressions of anxiety^ 
for his salvation disposed' him to listen to me ; and 
my hints at his sinful life heing so gentle and guarded 
created no alarm lest I might open his woumls and 
prohe them to the bottom. He bowed his head 
repeatedly as I went along, sometimes in token of 
gratitude to f»6, sometimes in token of the conscious* 
ness of his own sins. All this was sufficiently marked^ 
and he often spoke besides, but it was in the manneir 
which I have described above, and, therefore, what he 
said was not very intelligible in itself ; yet the changes 
of his countenance, and the inclinations of his head,* 
attested satisfactorily, that he accorded with all my 
sentiments, and acquiesced in them. The sense of 
his own unworthiness appeared to me, above all^ 
never to leave him. 

When I paused, his wife interposed and said, ^^but 
he talks now. Sir, of not going to the hospital before 
the regular day of admission." ** How so ?** I ex«» 
claimed. ^^ Has not the surgeon positively declared 
that there is danger of mortification, and that the leg 
must be taken off as soon as possible ?" " Why; 
Sir, he is not so very positive about it/' said the 
poor man himself, faultering, and whimpering ; ^' he 
is not so positive as to order it to be done directly^ 
A few days will make no difference, I dare say ; and 
for the last half*hour I have been a good deal easier 
than I was." " The pain will vary, no doubt," J 
said ; '* but it is not the degree of the pain, I imagine, 
which makes it more or less necessary to perform the 
operation. Probably, if you had no pam at all, tha 
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operation would be equally necessary, if it were not 
then too late. Do not therefore deceive yourself with 
the iesseaing of the pain, and throw away the pre- 
cious moments by entertaining false hopes. It is most 
likely that the sooner die operation is performed^ 
(otiier things being [considered,) the greater will be 
diepiobability of your surviving it. When you get 
to the hospital, the surgeons will wait, without doubt, 
for several days, before they perform it, on account 
of die state of your body ; so that it would be a sad 
pity to add to this necessary delay by wilful delays of 
your own. Take my advice, good Sir, and set off 
immediately." 

^^ But, Sir,'* said his wife, the man himself being 
silent, ^^ he has just heard that a person is coming 
here this evening to make him an offer of a large 
quantity of bones, and he would be sorry to miss 
such an opportunity of turning a penny." ^^ Ah !" I 
replied, '^ never mind the bones, good Sir ; you are 
in too critical a state to care about a few pence. 
What are all the bones, and all the money in the 
world worth in comparison with a man's life, by the 
lengdieaiag of which he may have time to save hi^ 
soul ? Absolutely nothing ; for they are nothing to 
him who is dead, whether lost or not. But gain will 
not keep death away, or hdlp a man to save Ids soul. 
Cast away the thought of it, therefore, I beseech you. 
It savours too much of this world below, whilst you 
ought to be thinking only of the world above, and 
how to get there. Ah 1 I never expected to find you, 
in this extremky, troubling yourself about the paltry 
gains of a few pence, but ^1 of the great concerns of 
your sins, your reconcilement with God, the safety of 
your soul, and the mighty gain of heaves, and on the 
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odier hand the mi^y loss, if you shoaid lose it ; 
which Gk)d forbid!/' 

- This idea, enforced by my maimer, seemed to be 
terrible to him; theaweof the otte'worid overspread 
him, and subdued, I believe, even his present bodily 
pain, which almost surpassed human endurance, with 
the forebodings of worse to come hereafter ; the teaxs 
stood in his eyes, and there was a convulsive twiteb- 
ing round his mouth, betokenii^ great agitati(m of 
mind ; he attempted to speak, but, as before, it was 
not hk words, (for I did not understand tfaem>) but 
his face and gestures, which let me into the inner- 
most secrets of his breast. Words, indeed, mi^ht 
have be^i hypoczitix^l, and have readily deceived me, 
the other syniptoms could not ; they spoke in a laii« 
guage which flowed fix>m the hearty aad to aiisinterr 
pret them was impossible. 

In a short time I resumed in this mann^ : **■ If 
the severity of the pain which you have suffered, and 
the knowledge of the &ct, tlmt your life can only 
be saved by an operation, dreadful in itself, and oae 
which, even if successftd, will cripple you for the 
remainder of your days, but which it may n^t please 
God to bless with success, so that you can only hope 
it; if such sufferings and fears have awakeoed you 
from your dreams of security, whilst you were, aU 
along, sleeping on the .edge of a precipicei happy ia 
it, tluioelia|ipy for y<Mi! Then I would pronounce 
confidently that these afflictions are not simply judi** 
dal, and designed to cut you off hy Imgering tor-* 
ments without amending you, but fetherly correcttons 
designed in mercy for your everlastmg profit. You 
are aware, no doubt, that they are no random ehanoeSt 
but proceed. from God's own hand; perhaps only in 
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&e onMnaiy way of his dealings with men. He has 
appointed that certain disorders shaU follow certain 
irices ; and, when this takes place, too many persons 
are apt;to overlook God, and to go no mrdier in 
Aeir thoughts dian the immediate cause. But in 
fact, we may be assured that it is as much his doing, 
as if we saw him stretch out his ann and do it. It 
would be idle in me if I were to pretend to be igno- 
tant of your vices, Mr. White ; nor should I taSc to 
you widi propiiety if I omitted to mention them. 
Yon know that amongst others you have been sadly 
addicted to drinking." ^' I was indeed, %," he re- 
adied, *' but I have not been so much so of late." 
^^ Well," I said, '' I am glad of it ; that shews a 
d^i^M^ition to. mend, and to take heed to God's warn* 
ings. Yott are convinced, I presume, that your dis* 
ease is the consequence dPyour drinking V *'*! am, 
Sir," he answered^ ^* What did people say," I asked« 
^ in Mis. Brockboum's case ?" '' That her deat& 
was a judgment upon her," he replied. ^* Yes," i 
said, ** they could see it plainly enough, vfhsa God 
appeared to depart from his usual me^od in pmush-» 
ii^tts for our sins. If it had pleased him to spare 
Mrs. Brodsboum's life, she would, no doubt, have 
been afflicted with the common diseases which drink* 
mg produces, and that would have been equally God's 
work. Why he took the severer course with Aer, 
and cut her off at once, in a manner too so. horrible to 
think of, by her own husband's hand, whilst he takes 
the milder course mHi the generality of sinners, and 
afflicts them only with such evils as he has originally 
appointed to be the natural consequence of their sins, we 
»all never be able to explain ; but it becomes us, when 
we sae-such an impressive exapiple of.hia wrathj to 
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Stand in awe of him ourselves, and to forsake our sios 
without delay. With you^ good Sir, he has pursued the 
gentler method of leaving you to the natural conse* 
quences of your sins, and thus most graciously, allows 
you, what he denied to your wretched neighbour^ 
time and opportunity to appease him in tlie mannejc 
prescribed by the Gospel of Jesus Christ. This time ' 
and opportunity so mercifully indulged to you, you must 
seize upon most eagerly and most thankfully* Your 
having it is a convincing proof that God will not per- 
mit you to perish everlastingly, but by your own 
fault. Your pains, I trust, agonizing as they seem 
to be sometimes, will not prevent or lessen, but 
qmcken and increase your grief and remorse for hav-*> 
ing offended him by breaking his laws. This is the 
effect which he would produce upon you ; and besides 
this, he would wean you from this world to which 
even now you appear, alas ! to be too much attached. 
He permits you to suffer pain ahnost beyond suffer-' 
ance ; nay, he sends it, perhaps, himself, to make 
you more sensible of the miseries of tliis evil world, 
to compel you, almost, to love it no longer, but to 
raise your thoughts to another and a better, and to 
apply to your Redeemer and Sanctifier to help you 
into it" 

To all this he could answer nothing. He seemed 
entirely to acquiesce in the justice of every sentiment, 
and his appearance was that of a person truly woe- 
begone. My next employment, therefore, was ta 
rehearse in his ear all the comfortable texts of Scrip- 
ture which have been so often mentioned on similar 
occasions ; and when I had done this, I said solenmly, 
" Now, Mr. White, we will offer up to God a short 
prayer in your behalf;" and, no sooner had I said it, 
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than my curate and myself were upon our knees by 
the bed-side, on the bare floor. I had no prayer- 
book with me of my own, and I feared to ask for one 
of Ills. If he had one, the moment, which appeared 
propitious, would have been lost in finding it ; if he 
had none, which was most probable, it struck me, 
that it would be disadvantageous, under the preeent 
circumstances, to make such a discovery. So I 
prayed as follows : — 

*^ O Lord God Almighty, but merciful as thou art 
mighty, look down from thy holy heavens above, and 
behold, with an eye of pity, this thy afflicted servant, 
here lying under thy hand, in great bodily pain and 
misery ! Enable him to bear with patience whatever 
it may please thee to lay upon him, and to profit by 
thy fatherly visitation. Give him unfeigned repent-^ 
ance for all his sins, a stedfast faith in thy Son Jesus, 
and a sure trust and confidence in thy glorious po- 
^ises. And if it should be thy apracious will, that he 
should recover his bodily health, O grant that he 
inay pass the remnant of bis days in thy fear, and to 
thy glory ; but if not, let his pardon, we beseech 
thee, be sealed in heaven, before he goes hence, and 
is no more seen ; and whenever thou requirest his 
60ul of him, let it be presented before thee, cleansed 
firom every stain of sin by the blood of our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ" 

This being pronounced, we rose immediately from 
bur knees ; and, when I had just pressed his hand, I 
led the way down stairs, and we departed at once. I 
was going that day to some distance, to bring home 
Mrs. Warton, who had been absent from me, with 
two of our children, for a short time, in order to try 
the effect of a change of air and scene. Thus I was 
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pressed on one side ; and, on the odier, as it aeened 
expedient that the poor man should be taken to tb 
hospital as soon as possible, I was anxious not to be 
the cause of any delay. My intercourse with Imn^ 
therefore, was rather hurrying and tumultuary for an 
occasion so. awful; but, in reflecting, as we went 
along, upon the circumstances which had passed, we 
were decidedly of opinion^ that a deep and aatoterj 
impression had been made ; and perhaps the more so 
for the suddenness, the unexpectedness, and the short- 
ness of our visit. The scene was altogether a Tery 
striking one, and in the latter part of it I did not dare 
to observe him. How he bore my prayer, I cannot 
tell ; but when, in taking leave I touched his hand^ 
there was^ mixed with his woe, a sense of humility in 
his countenance which I had rarely witnessed in any 
former patient It said as plainly as words could say 
it, but more emphatically, * What am I that I should 
be treated with so much unmerited condescension l^ 
And I would have answered him, if I had possessed a 
correspondent power, ' Thy sins are foi^ven thee i 
Be whole of my plague ! thy humility hath saved 
thee 1 Go in peace, but sin no more ! ' 

To finish this episode: On the foUowing day^ 
which was Sunday, I heard that he was not gone to 
the hospital ; so on Monday, immediately afiter an 
earlier breakfast than usual, I hastened away to thft 
bone-house ; but I was a few minutes too late. 
There was probably a mixture of motives which had 
kept him at home till then ; the worldly one of lucre^ 
the temporary pause of his pain, the horror of the 
operation, and the delusive but soothing hope of 
avoidmg it without the sacrifice of his life. On Sun-» 
day night, however, driven almost to madness by 8 
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gave way, and the single one of saving his life was 
predominant. When I arrived, therefore, he was 
gone. 

In due time the leg was amputated, and appear** 
ances were as fiivourable as possible for a man ad« 
vaacing in years. The surgeon who performed the 
operation, as skilful as any of his compeers in ^ 
place which boasted that the whole world could not 
furnish their like, was kind enough to write to me to 
ooDvey this agreeable information ; but, alas ! in twQi 
daeys afterwards the man was a corpse. " I was 
aMng by his side, Sir," said his wife with tears in 
her eyes ; '^ we dreamt of nothing less than his 
death; he was as well as could be expected, and 
quite dieerful ; we were talking of the various con- 
trivances by which his loss was to be supplied, and 
bift business carried on with the usual profit ; whexk 
on the sudden. Sir, without a moment's warning, his 
countenance fell : I smelt the smell of death about 
him ; spasms then seized him in his stomach, and ii^ 
two hours he was dead." 

Here was another tremendous warning to the same 
neighbourhood ; and I know not how often, some-r 
times by mysdf, and sometimes with my curate, I 
pressed the people, and especially Mr. White's son, 
to listen to it, and to take heed to themselves. I wil]( 
relate one conversation only which had something 
peculiar about it The night had begun, and I heard 
a noise towards my churchyard, which alarmed my 
&Diily. I went out, and saw a group of persons 
slan&ig near a lamp at the entrance. They were 
taBdng loudly, and I could clearly perceive that some 
ef than had guns. As I advanced, the men only 
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who had the guns remained ; the rest dispersed va- 
rious ways. " What are you about here? I cried 
from a distance, and a voice answered me, '* I am 
watching my father's grave." '* That is very proper^** I 
said, when I came close to them ; ^^ but it is better to 
be still and quiet, than to make all this hurly-burly ; and 
I must insist upon it, that you do not fire off your guns 
to the disturbance and terror of all who live near the 
churchyard. Besides, you will never apprehend any 
plunderers of graves by such a proceeding. But 
perhaps you are cowards, and haul rathei: frighten 
them away than encounter them.*' ** No, indeed," 
replied one of them, not young White, " we had 
rather take them, if we could ; for then, pertiaps, we 
should have no need to come again, and the whole 
parish might have peace." " Well then," I said, 
** if you really wish to save yourselves trouble, and 
also to be of general use, you will make no noise. 
Do you think that any persons would be rash enough 
to attack the churchyard, if they heard such a clamour, 
and the report of fire-arms ? " " Why, to be sure," 
they all replied together, ** it is not very likely." 
^' No," I said, *^ you must be as still as mice ; but 
come, Mr. White ; I wish to speak to you in private. 
It is a fine night ; I will take a turn with you round 
the churchyard, if you please." *' If you please, 
Sir," he answered ; and so we set out at once. 

The moon was shining very bright, and I could 
distinguish the countenance of my companion by tliis 
beautiful light almost as well as if it had been day. 
In truth, the countenance was a very silly counte- 
nance ; and such was the configuration of it, that he 
would have seemed always to be laughing, if there 
had n6t been now and then a little quivering of the 
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father then lies here/' I said, to begin the conversa* 
tion, ^* amongst these multitudes of the dead." ^^ Yes, 
Sir," he answered ; « more's the pity !" " Why ?" 
I said ; *^ was he not penitent before he died, and 
did not he pray earnestly to God to forgive his slna 
for Jedus Christ's sake, who was crucified for sin* 
ners ?" " Yes, Sir," he replied ; *' but the business 
will go to rack and ruin." This prognostication waa 
a very true one ; for in a short time afterwards when 
I passed the spot, no smoke was curling upwards 
from the chimneys, and the stench of putrefiu^ion 
had ceased. In short, the whole establishment was 
broken up, the widow was gone with all the valuable 
goods and chattels, and this youth himself, living 
hard by with his wife in a meaner cottage, was re- 
duced to a wretched cart and a single lean horse,, 
(one that had probably been brought there to be 
slaughtered,) with which he followed, a rival of old 
Hodges, the less gainful and less honourable trade 
of collecting ashes and bones. ^^ Then you cour 
sider this world, it seems," I said, '* as of more con-- 
sequence, and more to be attended to, than the next ; 
do you ?" He hesitated; so I asked him his father's 
age ; and he told me that it was fifty. " So then," 
I said, *^ in this world he had only fifty years to pro- 
vide for ; but the years of the next world cannot be 
counted for multitude. There will be millions of 
them after millions ; nay, thousands of millions after- 
thousands of millions; and when all these are passed, 
there will be as many more, and as many more again, 
and no end wiU ever come. What are fif)y in com<* 
parison with these ? " ♦* AVhy, it is true, Sir,*' he 
answered, ** they may go for almost nothing." 

VOL. Ill Ji 
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^ Yet/* I said, ^* tliey were of great impoitance Uk 
your father, few as they were ; for, you know, it wan 
only during those fifty that he could provide for the 
eternity into which he is now gone." 

This was by no means clear to him ; so I began 
again in this manner :•— *' You will agree with me, I 
suppose, in thinking, that it is of infinitely more 
consequence to every man, how he passes eternity, 
than how he passes the period of his natural life." 
As he still appeared to be perplexed, I asked hiia 
which was of most consequence to him, how he 
passed one single instant of time, or how hajKissed 
his whole life. " My whole life, to be sure/ gjlr," he 
answered readily. ' ^^ And did you not understand 
very well,^' I said, '* a little while ago, that a whole 
life, even of fifty years, was almost nothing, that is, 
like one single instant of time when compared with 
eternity V* " Yes, Sir," he repUed. " WeU then," 
I said, ^< you vrill now see plainly enough, that eternity 
Is of more consequence to you than your whole life ; 
and therefore that it is more reasonable for you ta 
provide for eternity than to provide for your whole 
present life. Would you not think it very unreason- 
able, if any man were to provide for one single instant 
of his life, and neglect all the rest ?" *' I would in- 
deed. Sir," he answered. " Then, if you consider 
the matter," I said, ** you cannot fail of parceiving* 
that, to neglect eternity, and to look only to this life, 
must be infinitely more unreasonable." " Why, to be 
sure, Sir," he replied, " it is plain enough." 

Having advanced thus far, I tried to advanee 
another step in this way. '^ Now think then," I saidt 
" We have agreed that eternity is of more conse-» 
quence to us than the present life ; and, therefiwe. 
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tbat it imM be Teiy unreMonable not to provide for 
ettemily in preference to this life. But when is 
etemitjr to be provided for ? That is the <pieBtion for 
you. When you die, you will be in it, you know ; 
so it mH be then too late to provide for it* Must 
you not therefore provide for it before you die ? In 
t^rt, mmM^oa not provide for it during this present 
life? " **' Tjk&te is no other time, Sir," he answered, 
*^ that I know of." ^* There is none indeed," I said ; 
^ and now you oome to understand, ^at during this 
life you have two things to provide for. You have 
tins Hfekitself to provide for, and you have the next 
i^so ; liut of the two you see dearly, that the pro*, 
▼iding^bf^the next is of the most coni^uenoeto you, 
and die most reasonable thing to do, because this life 
is short, and the next will never end/^ 
• He assented to this, and the ground appearing to 
be made firm, I attempted another advance. ** Do you 
know," I asked, ^* that the next world will be all joy, 
^ all sorrow f* " Why, Sir," he answered, ** I have 
beaid say so.*' '' Yes," I said, '' God himself has 
told us this in the Bible. The next world will be 
very different from the present Here things ehangeT 
libout continually ; sometimies they are better, some* 
times they are worse ; and we ourselves appear to be 
Me (with God's blessing) to do some^iing for our- 
selves. But hereafter it will not be so ; ttungs will 
never change any more. If we go to heaven, we 
idudl be happy for ever ; if to hdl, we shall be mise- 
xable for ever; and, when we are there, there is 
nothing that we can do to help ourselves at all, eil^er 
to" get out of the misery, or even to lessen it. Now, 
if you understand this, you will also understand, that 
the reason becomes tenfold stronger, why it is of 

N 2 
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more importance to you to provide for the next life 
than for the present If you fidl into any calannlyi 
here, you might say to yourself, well, I will be moro 
careful in future ; I will be more industrious ; I will 
be more sober, or what not ? And so you bear yoitf 
calamity the better, from hoping and tfainfcing that yoii 
may overcome it by changing your own mode of life^ 
But suppose you knew to a certainty, that, in spite of 
all your efforts, your calamity would, always continue 
the same; how should you feel then P" **' I should 
be quite cast down, Sir," he replied. '* Which cala«» 
mities then are most terrible? I asked. ^^Such aa 
you may possibly remedy, or those which it is imn 
possible for you to remedy, by any contrivanee 
through all eternity V* ^' There can only be ond 
opinion about this. Sir," he answered. " Very well» 
t£^," I said, *' hell is full of such calamities as can« 
not be remedied; and, besides thaty the calamkiesi 
themselves will be unspeakably grievous and horrible; 
in one word, hell is a lake of fire and bnmstonei 
burning for ever, and yet never consuming those^ 
whether devils or men, who are thrown into it Is 
there anything conceivable more to be provided 
against than this V* '' No, indeed," he repfi^ 
♦' nothing. Sir.** t 

*^ WeU, but," I said, now bringing the argument 
to a point, ** if you remember, we agreed, £at the 
provision to be made againit this eternity of pain snd 
misery could only be nuide whilst we are here." ** It 
is very true. Sir," he answered. ** Tell me then 
next,** I said, ^' whether you thmk, that, if you coukt 
save your affairs from going to wreck and ruin, and 
could drive a good trade, as your father did, it woul4 
save your soul also from the miserable eternity." 
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^' Httlf an hour ago this idea would have been as 
entirely new to him as it is to an infant to learn his 
letters ;• and I am not sure, that it was very different 
How. However, he was silent ; and whether, or not, 
be was pursuing in his mind any train of thought to 
enable himself to discover the connexion between tho 
two }»opositions, of driving a good trade, and saving 
his soul, I cannot tell ; but, at all events, I left it to 
him to ruminate for the present at his own will, whilst 
vee were both of us still proceeding slowly along 
the path with countless memorials of death on each 
hand.- 'Then suddenly observing that we were now 
just oppbsite to his father's grave, and, indeed, very 
near to^'^it, I stopped short, and said, '^ Here he is 
iMiried, I believe." " Yes, Sir," he answered, " thb 
is the place, sure enough." '^ Well," I said, '^ I 
hope God has been merciM to his soul ; but I fear 
that the flourishing of his business in this lower 
world did not help forward the greater business of his 
Ovation in the world above." This observation, on 
my part, drew none from my companion ; so I ques- 
tioned him thus :-" Did not your poor father spend 
k vast deal of money in liquor ? " ^* Yes, Sir,'' he 
v^ied, *' or I should not have wanted capital now 
to carry on tlie trade." " Do you think," I asked 
ligain, '^ that drunkenness is pleasing to God ?" 
**•: No, indeed," he answ^ed, '' I know it cannot be." 
f^ How did your father g^ the money which he spent 
in drunkenness V* I asked thirdly. " Why, by his 
fausineBS, to be sure. Sir," he replied. '^ But sup- 
po&s^" I said, ** that his business had not prospered ; 
what Ihen ?" " Oh ! then," he answered, " there 
would have been no money to spend." '' So, in- that 
case," I said, ^^ your father must needs have been 
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sober ; must he not T* ^' He must indeed," was his 
reply. '* And God loTes sobemes, does he not?" 
*^ Yes, Sir," he answered. ^* Then it seems aftee 
all," I Baid, ^' that your father would have been nearer 
to heaven, so far as drunkenness and sobriety ar^ 
concerned, if he had been a poorer man, or ksa. 
prosperous in his trade." ^' I never thought of iMs, 
before, Sir," he replied ; " but it is very true." " It 
is true, no doubt, I said ; ^' and your poor faJlhat 
had other vices, in which he could not have indulged 
without flenty of money ; and the money, you tell 
me,^ could not have been had withoat a flourishing 
trade ; so that if his trade had gone to wreck and 
ruin long before he died, it might have been all the 
better for him ; because, these vices having been en-r 
tirely relinquished, he would have had less to repent 
of, and woidd not have been so far from the kingdom 
of God. L^ him, howev^, have been as distant as 
many vices might have caused him to be, there is one 
good Being who was able to bring him near, if 1^ 
sought his help sincerely and fervently. Your father 
may have done this ; I hope he did ; I am sure he 
was deeply affected with the thought of his sins and 
of the next world ; but I advise you^ his son, to begin 
your repentance, and your provision for eternity 
much earMer than he did ; aiid to care less about 
driving a good trade, and more about ^e saf(^ of 
your soul. There is one awfiil consideration for you \ 
that, if God has graciously spared your father after 
such a life, he will certainly not s^re you after the 
same; because you will have despised and s^ at 
nought the terrible warning of your own father** 
death." 

The quivering of his Upa b^okened soma feeling 



9£ this mmnentouft mibject ; but I was not satkfied ; 
so I asked him if the iuiieral had not been attended 
hj a gseat crowd of people. ^^ It was, indeed," he 
said. ^' But it was very pkdn and simple: was it 
notf I asked again. '' Yes, Sir,'* he answeredi 
^ we had no wish to make a shew." '' Then it must 
have been something extraordinary," I said, ^^ in the 
life, or death of your father, or in both coupled to^ 
gether, which attracted the multitude of spectators.'' 
He was silent, and seemed to be thinking how this 
might be ; so I went on thus : ^* They felt perhaps 
as I did, Mr. White. I abstained from burying youx 
&ther myself, because the circumstances of a person 
like your father, dying as your father did, are always 
very afifeoting to me ; and my curate told me, that 
ihey appeared to be so to everybody else; for that a 
pin might have been heard to drop whilst he was read* 
ing the burialnservice ; and that more especially, when 
be said, ^ in the midi^t (^ life We acre in death,' there 
was such a silence as clearly shewed the opinion 
which they entertained of the awful event; namely, 
that your father had been cut dovm in the vigour of 
nanhood by the just judgments of God. No other 
account can be giv^d of tins matter." 

He seemed to be touched a little by this; so I 
continued thus : — ^' I do not mean, as you very wcU 
know from what I have said before, that your poos 
father has been condemned for ever because his days 
have been cut short here ; nor is the one the necessar^j^ 
consequence of the other. On the contrary, I believe 
that God often punishes men in this world, that he 
may spare them in the next Your father's life was 
a wicked one, no doubt ; we all knew it too well. I 
do not say this to give ycm paip, but to caution you 
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how you expose yourself to the same hacaids, imi 
V make it necessary for God, if he would save yomr 
soul, to correct you here with some . gnevanm cala^ 
mity ; to stretch you on a sick-hed with racking pan^ 
to compel you, by the terror of approaching aeatky 
to submit your diseased Ihnbs to the knife and the 
Saw ; and after all to strike you down in the middle 
of your course by such a blow as makes all the . 
wicked to tremble. This was the appearance ci 
things in your father's case ; this is the way in which 
the people explained it to themselves ; this drew thent 
to tlie funeral, aild held them there in a silent rev&R 
irential awe of the doings of God. Let it not, I 
beseech you, be thrown away upon yourself, Mr-^ 
White ; it seems to have made a wholesome im* 
pression upon others, and it would be strange if it made 
none upon you^ for whose warning God chiefly in- 
tended it." 

We were still standing opposite to the grave, and 
just at this moment the churcbn^lock struck nine. To 
my ears the sound was solemn Enough, clanging- 
away, and breaking the deep silence and repose 
'Which reigned amidst tlie repositories of the dead, and 
reminding me of the lapse of time which swallows ua 
all up in his devouring gulph. To my companion - 
it was nothing, as it seemed, but the simple measure 
of the passing hours. He counted the strokes, and, 
probably unmoved by other considerations, he reckoned 
only how long he had been there, and how long he had 
to stay till the dawning day released him. 

I prepared to be gone : for I knew that I should 
be wanted at home ; so I said, '* Your father neg- 
lected the church, Mr. White, and hitherto you have 
followed his example. Do you expect God's blessing 
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tMon your labours, if you give him no public honour ; 
if you never come where he promises to bestow a 
peculiar blessing upon those who worship him with 
the heart; if you never join in any of his sacred ordi- 
nttices, which are the means by which he conveys his 
hkSBsmg XovaV '' You may depend upon seeing me 
ihffte very soon, Sir," he answered. ^' I am glad to 
h«ar of your good intention,^ I said : ^' and you may 
assure yourself of this, that, whilst you live without a 
God, it will not bring you any real profit, if you 
i^ould drive the best trade in the world ; whereas, on 
the other hand, if you serve him faithlully, and repose 
upon his providence, you will be one of the happiest 
m^i alive, although your trade should go to wreck 
and tmn. Never forget this. It is true as God is 
true.'* 

Upon this I left him to meditate upon my paradox. 
^o him, in his infant state of religious knowledge and 
feeling, what I had pronounced confidently was, 
without doubt, the greatest of paradoxes. However, 
Sunday after Sunday passed, and I saw him not. I 
spoke to his mother, whom I found out in her new 
abode ; I spoke to his wife ; I met him himself, and 
upbndded mm again and again ; he made excuses, and 
renewed his promises as often ; but to this day, two 
months since his father^s death, he has never been to 
church. Yet he always says, ^* Next Sunday, Sir, 
you will certainly see me there ; I have made ail my 
arrangements to be able to come next Sunday." 
No dDubt, the service of the church must be pecu- 
liarly irksome to one who has not been brought up 
to it from his youth, and who lies in ignorance and 
wickedness. He cannot understand what is Baid 
(here ; much less can he feel it» 
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§ 4.— Mn. BrockhourjiLS Daughter. 

Whilst this intercourse with the White family was m 
progress, a newspaper first informed me of the trial 
and acquittal of Jacoh Brockboum, as it had done be- 
fore of the murder imputed to him. I was anxious 
to know what he would do with himself; and I soon 
learnt from John Harwich, that he had returned t# 
the service of his former master. In fact, by the 
newspaper account, it was the evidence of his master 
with respect to his sobriety, industry, and regulaii^f 
in his business, combined with that of Mrs. Martin 
as to his indulgence towards his wife, and her not 
complaining of him in her last moments, which pre^ 
served him from an untimely and ignominious end. 
How other circumstances, so strong against him, 
were got over and disregarded, I cannot tell. " Have 
you seen him yourself, Harwich?" I enquired, 
" Yes, Sir," he answered ; " I saw him on the 
same day ihat he was tried at night. He came to 
thank Mrs. Martin for her evidence, which saved him^ 
I believe." " And how did he behave T I asked^ 
" Oh ! he takes on him sadly, Sir," he replied. " He 
cried that night b*ke a child. Sir ; and he is very low 
every day from morning to night.'* " I am glad tci 
hear it," I said, " and I should like very much to 
see him. T might, perhaps, be of use to him, if ht 
would come to me. Could you speak to him for rae^ 
Harwich, and tell him my desire V* ** To be sure I 
could, Sir," he answered. " Where does he live ? 
I asked. " Oh ! he lives. Sir, I understand, at the 
Three Cranes." " That is a great way," I said, 
from your house, Harwich ; I cannot trouble you td 
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go 80 far/' **It is nothing forme, Sb" he replied; 
**• I will be sure to go to bun, and tdl him." 

Ha?ing made this provision for a oonv^nation witb 
the aequitted murderer, for several days I was in con- 
tlant and anxious expectation of his appearance at 
the ireotory ; but no Jacob Brockboum was an- 
noimced to me, to the great disappointment of my 
mhote fiunily as well as myself. At length I called 
9lt the Three Cranes in person, and several of my 
eUldren were with me. This pot-house was kept by 
a Mrs. Pastor, with whom I had lately established 
an acquaintance by visiting a sick lodger. It hap* 
peaed that she came from Brockboum's parish, and 
had perfectly known both Atm and his poor wife foe 
jBumy years ; which was the reason that she now gave 
him a shelter in his distress, when others were afraid 
or ashamed to do it 

When she came to me at the door, "• You have 
got Jacob Brockboum here for a lodger," I said,} 
" have you not, Mrs. Pastor ?" " Yes, Sir," she 
answered, ^^ he is here of a truth." ^^ Is he withia 
now r I asked. '' No, Sir," she repHed ; '< he i» 
out at his work. He goes early in the morning, anc( 
ooanes back after work is done in the evening ; then 
he gets his supper, sits a little while, drinks his iMnH 
of beer, and goes quietly to bed. He is very sobei;» 
Sir, and orderly." '' This looks well," I said ; '' and 
ia he as mudi dejnressed in his mind by sorrow, aa 
tfa^ tell me that he is ?" '' It seemed so, Sir," shci 
replied ; '^ and I thought there was no occasion for 
him to take on him so grievously ; so I began to jok< 
him, like, and to make merry widi him about it, Sur." 
** Did you indeed ?" I said. 'M am sorry for thitk 
A man who Jias done what he has done should nevev 
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be otherwise than in a serious mood." '* Why, I 
never will believe, Sir," she answered, " that he 
meant to take her life. And, as to a good beating, 
she richly deserved it. Sir. I knew her from a chBo^' 
Sir ; and if these children were not here, I coold tell 
you such stories of her ; but it would hot be right t<r 
Speak out before these children." In fact, the ^Ml* 
dren were all pressing close round us, and listemntf 
with the very utmost attention to catch every worn 
diat she uttered. Nothing could exceed their eager^ 
ness to know all the history of Jacob Brockboum ; 
and, now that I am writing it, together with all the 
transactions which sprung out of it, they snatch the 
sheets from me, sheet after sheet, and sometimes be^ 
fore the ink is dry. ** No, indeed," I said, *' yott 
must be careful what you tell us. But there is no 
need to tell any of those bad stories ; I can imagine 
them easily enough.*' Mrs. Pastor, however, was 
not satisfied with leaving the business to my imagi- 
nation ; so she drew me gently within the doorway; 
and put her mouth close to one of my ears, and whi»« 
pered softly, " Why, Sir, she would do any thm^ 
with any ragged fellow, man or boy, for a glass <$ 
gin ; and, then, Sir, you must guess the consequences. 
These were the cause of her death, not the bruises aa 
her head. She burst something in her inside, and 
that killed her. She said so herself. Sir, to somewha 
«tood by her, and were pitying her on account of the 
bloody wounds, which was ail that they could see; 
* Ah !' she cried, ' it is not those ; the death-wound 
is here,' laying her hand on her body." 

Having heard all this, '* Pray, Mrs. Pastor," I 
asked, *' how came Jacob Brockboum to marry a 
woman with such bad diseases, and such wicked 
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BabkB, Mith two children besides, born in ber sinful 
practices ?" " Ah ! Sir/' she replied mournfully^ 
*^ there is no accounting for these mings, I thought 
him mad, to be sure ; but she wheedled him into it, 
I suppose. You know the tricks of such women. 
Sir." Here Mrs. Pastor gave me credit for a greater 
knowledge of human nature than I pretend to pos* 
fless. However, I said solemnly, '' Be she whatever 
she might have been, Mrs. Pastor ; he knew what 
she was, and with God for his witness, he took hex 
for better, for worse ; and he bound himself under 
l^e strongest engagements, before the same Almighty 
God, to love her and to cherish her, till death loosed 
die holy knot which tied them together ; death, in the 
eoorse of nature, not by his own lawless and cruel 
VMlence/' 

• This reduced Mrs. Pastor to silence ; so I added, 
** Upon considering the matter, therefore, you see, 
he has good reason enough to be serious. But does 
he perform any act of religion that you know of?" 
I enquired. ^* Oh ! yes. Sir," she answered, '' he ^oes 
t» church every Sunday evening at six o'clock, which 
is tibe only time that his master can spare him ; and 
his sisler, who lives in a respectable service in thQ 
sreat town, has given him some good little books, 
^ireu:k8^ I believe they call them. Sir,) which he 
uways has in his hands, and keeps wlm him in his 
bed.^ *' But can^ he read ?" I asked. " Why, I 
reaUy cannot tell. Sir, she said ; and then, having 
Aought for an instant, she exclaimed, '^ Upon my 
word, Sir, I believe he cannot read." " Well, then/* 
I said, ^' these tracts will do him neither good, nor 
harm, unless somebody reads and explains them to 
him f is thai the case ?" '^ Not to my knowledge, 
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Sir/' she answered; '' and I think I should know, 
if it w^e done." This infoxmation about the tracts 
made me more desirous to see the man himself ; for 
I feared lest they might be of a fanatical desciipti^fi) 
and in his present frame of mind, if read to him, 
might push liim to desperation, or raise him to « 
groundless confidence; so I besought Mrs. Pasfor by 
all means to send him to me as soon as possible .wila 
his tracts in his pocket; which she promised to do, 
and then I took my leave of her. 
' Again, I was all expectation ; but it seemed as if 
i should not succeed in obtaining the interview ¥4ikii 
I so much desired. However, about this time, I saw 
another person, who, doubtless, has interested Ad 
reader in her favour ; I mean poor Mrs. BrockbotOH's 
daughter. Having called at tne house where she was 
in service, I did not find her master, her mistress, or 
herself at home ; but having just dropped a hint to 
the servant, who conducted me about the j^iace, (it 
Was a new place,) of the chief cause of my vbit, he 
informed her of it, and she came to me the IbllowiBg 
morning at an early hour. Her a^^pearance asd 
manner were prepossessing ; there was a simplicil^ 
and modesty about her which were very pleasing : and 
her behaviour, whilst she was with % me, strengthened 
the first impression, and won my good opinion. 

I was passing through the hall, whare she had been 
placed to wait forme; but as she had not 'been aa» 
pounced, I did not know who she was. As soon as she 
isaw me she curtsied, but did not tell me her name, aad 
^seemed to have some difficulty in m^itioning it She 
was in mourning, and looked very melancholy ; and 
I took it for granted that she was one of those nurae* 
^us petitioners who come to jne for relief, or advioa 
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f ' Do you wish to speak with me, young woman V* 
I enquired with gentleness. '' I do not recollect your 
oountenance." *' I am the person. Sir," she answered, 
burstmg into tears, '^ whom you so kindly came to 
$ee yesterday." '^ I am glad that you are come to 
ine," I said. '^ I wish to have some conversation 
with you. By all accounts you are a respectable and 
good young woman; and you seem to feel as you 
ought to do." Then I took her by the hand, and 
led her into a room, and made her sit down ; and I 
sat down myself very near to her, that we iqight be 
^e to talk in a lower tone. She was gratified ap- 
parently with this attention on my part, and smiled 
^ough her tears, and was soon prepared for conver- 
sation. 

*' You have met ^th a very great calamity," I 
said, *' and you are very young ; and I was afraid, 
that you might not perhaps reflect upon your cala- 
mity, as it would be useful for you to do. Too many 
of die young are giddy and thoughtless, and have no 
understanding to see when God is instructing and 
W^uiung them. I have reason, however, to tnink, 
frwn report, that this is not your case ; but I wished 
to be more sure of it than I could be from report 
alone. This is the cause of my calling to enquire 
after you ; and I approve very much of your not 
waiting for the chance of my calling again, but 
taking the first opportunity to come here to me 
TQurself. This shews good sense and proper feel- 
iBg. Silly people get out of the way of the cler- 
gyman ; his presence and conversation are dis- 
agreeable and tiresome to them ; they hate to be. 
l&iiured^ and they expect that lecturing is his only 
<^bject But I would comfort you, my good young 
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woman^ if I could ; and, at all events, I would en* 
deavour to improve you, and make you dearer to 
God — God is now become every thing to you. ^You 
have no other parent now to care for you, or to 
love and obey m return. He is all in this world, 
and ail in the next ; and he alone is enough. The 
fatherless and the motherless will never want any 
other father or mother besides Aim, if they are so 
wise as to fear him, and trust in him." 

This little speech appeared to please her in the be- 
^nning, and it affected her deeply in the end. The 
moment that I began to allude to her orphan-sti^, 
I perceived her eyes full of tears, which soon burst 
their narrow boundaries, and flowed profusely down 
ber. cheeks. Still, however, as she wiped them away 
with her pocket-handkerchief, ^e kept her eyes fixed 
upon me, and listened with all her attention, as if to 
lose nothing which I might say. To give her time 
to collect herself, I enquired about her age, educa- 
tion, and present circumstances ; and I found them to 
be nearly as they had been represented to me. She 
went to church also, she informed me, as often as 
her mistress could spare her, and always at the mx 
o'clock service, which was the most convenient for hen 
*' And what have you done with your poor brother ?'* 
I enquired next. ** I have sent him back. Sir," she 
answered, " to the place of his birth. He has an 
uncle there, who has promised to take care of him. 
I could not endure the thought of his remaining with 
his mother's murderer. He was very fond of him^ 
Sir ; but I could not bear that he should be with Mm 
any longer." 

There was a great deal of right principle in this ; 
but she seemed to speak of Brockbourn with too 
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much acrimony. So I said, " You do not mean, I hope, 
to call Jacob Brockboum a murderer in the strict sense 
of the word? He was sent to prison indeed as & 

' murderer, and tried on that supposition ; but, you know, 
he was acquitted by the jury ahnost immediately, 
and. With very little deliberation on their part, pro- 
nounced innocent of that horrible offence of murder/' 
** Yes, Sir,** she replied, " it was so, certainly ; and 
I cannot believe in my heart that he intended to mur- 
der my poor mother. But, ah ! Sir," she added with 
Bobs, '* there was nobody to speak for ker at the trial, 
whflst there were plenty of people to speak for him, 

'• Her character was blackened sadly. Sir, to set him 
ofT. Nothing was too bad to say of her^ if it might 
but save kim. Nevertheless, he did not wish to kill 
her, I dare say.** " 

*' I hear from all quarters of his industry," I said ; 
•* is that account of him true f* " Yed, Sir," she an- 
swered ; *' he was always very constant at his work." 
** And he is a sober man too ; is he not ?" I asked. 
** I cannot say much for that. Sir," she replied, " he 
was often tipsy." ^' In what state was he that dread 
fill night ?" I enquired. " He was tipsy. Sir, with 
•put doubt," she answered. " He had been drinking 
ini our village. Sir ; and I heard of his being tipsy 
long before he went home ; yes, very early in the 
day." " He passes," I said, ** for a sober man, but 
it may be only with those who are disposed to favour 
him, or who are very guilty of drunkenness them- 
selves. His was probably not a habit of drunken- 
ness like theirs, and so they call him a sober man. 
But he was kind and indulgent to your unfortunate 
mother, was he not ?" " Ah ! Sir,*' she replied, " he 
used to beat her very often, and very severely. I 

VOL III. o 
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oannot deny, Sir, that my poor moth^ was given te 
drinking ; but I think it was his ill usage which drove 
her to it." *•*• Did he beat her genendly," I asked^ 
** when he was sober ; or when he was intoxicated V* 
She hesitated a little, and then she said, *^ I su}^po8e» 
Sir, it was when he was intoxicated." '^ And did he 
not always," I asked again, ^* accuse your po<Nr 
mother of being intoxicated, when he beat her?" ^* I 
believe he did, Sir," she answered ; ^' but I do not 
know that it was true." '^ What did she herself say 
of him in her moments of agony?" I enquired. 
" At first. Sir," she replied, " all her cry was, to 
pursue him, and take him. She hoped and prayed> 
that he might be taken, and executed." " Was not 
that spoken," I said, ^* whilst she was delirious ?" 
'* Perhaps it was. Sir," she answered ; " for after* 
wa^ds, about the middle of the day, she said over 
and over again, that she wished he might escape; 
and so we never told her, Sir, to the last, that he was 
taken, lest it might make her more uneasy than she 



was." 



This was quite new to me, and I do not know how 
to interpret it otherwise, than on the suppositioui 
that the poor woman thought him guilty of die inten* 
tion to murder her. Her first cry, that she wished 
him to be taken and hanged, was natural enought 
and proves nothing with respect to the opinion which 
she might have formed of his intention towards her. 
It was uttered whilst she was yet drunk, and half 
insensible ; full of rage and the spirit of revenge, and 
smarting with the first anguish of her wounds. Her 
subsequent wish, that he might not be taken, which was 
in her cooler moments, and when she saw death 
approaching, is a strong fact If she herself con- 
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ridered her death to be merely accidental, she would 
suppose, no doubt, that her husband would be abls 
to prove it to be so, and consequently would be in 
no danger of saSexing by it Afiter all, however, 
whatever her own opinion might be, it would not be 
decisive of the question. But this is evident, that, as 
many ctrcumstances of this kind, bearing forcibly 
upon that question, were not brought forward at the 
trial, and as the same thing generally happens in all 
eases, the proceedings in our courts of justice are 
very favourable to the guilty, and the punishment of 
innocence is morally impossible. 

In answer to what the young woman had now told 
me, I said, ^^ I am rejoiced to hear that your poor 
mother went out of the world without any feeling of 
revenge in her heart. It seems that she had quite 
overcome it ; and I knew this before from Mrs. Mar- 
tin, who proved it to me by much stronger circum- 
stances even than that which you have now related. 
8he forgave every body eitpressly who had ever in- 
jured her ; even him, who was, whether intentionally 
or not, the cause of her death ; and if she believed 
him to be the intentional cause, her forgiving him 
was a more noble and more Christian act ; a most 
excellent part, I assure you, my good young woman, 
of"* our preparation to meet the great Judge. None, 
who refuse forgiveness to others, have any right to 
ask, or expect, forgiveness themselves. With respect 
to the circumstance of the poor man being generally 
kind and indulgent to your unhappy mother, and of 
your mother herself having constantly spoken of him 
to that effect, this too has been told me by Mrs. Mar- 
tin;- and, I think, she is a person to be trusted. 
Have you any reason to think otherwise V* 

o 2 
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♦• No, indeed, Sir," she answered ; " and I shall 
always be very grateful to Mrs. Martin for her atten- 
tions to my poor mother before she was carried to the 
hospital But she has not known Mr. Brockboum 
long enough, Sir. He was a man that was all by 
fits and starts. He was kind enouffh, to be sure, 
sometimes ; and then he seemed as if he would have 
been glad to have seen her clothed in gold, and he 
bought her a new gown, or shawl, or what not. Sir. 
But then, Sir, at other times he would neither speak 
to Acr, nor to any body else. It was liis nature. Sir, 
to be very reserved and silent ; he would come in at 
night from his work, and go to bed without saying a 
word to any of us ; and often it was worse : for he 
was sullen and dark in his brow ; he appeared to be 
brooding over something in his thoughts ; and then 
perhaps he would break out into harsh and severe 
language, if things did not please him, or do some 
wild act in his fiiry, as he did. Sir, in that piteous 
night. For at one stroke. Sir, I believe, before he 
touched her, he crashed all the plates and dishes that 
were ranged on the shelf. But my dear mother. Sir, 
had a different temper. She was always disposed to 
be cheerful and merry, and to visit and chat with her 
neighbours ; and the gloominess of her home caused 
her to seek for these pleasures the more ofken abroad *; 
and this led to drinking. Sir. Ah! Sir, they have a 
sad custom, even the women, of entertaining one an** 
other with liquor, and when once they begin, they 
do not know where to stop. It generally ends. Sir, 
in downright drunkenness. So it was, I think, Sir, 
that my poor mother became entangled in that unfor- 
tunate habit ; and, God knows, she has suffered for 
it !" Here the poor girl burst into tears afresh, but 
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poon added, ^' if I had not been forced to go out to 
get my bread, Sir, this would not have happened." 

It was impossible not to admire the fiUal piety of 
this young woman ; but I knew too well, that the ac- 
count, which she gave of her mother, was the partial 
accoimt of an affectionate and dutiful daughter, not 
the strict truth. The strict truth, indeed, was per- 
haps unknown to her, in all its circumstances ; but 
even what she did know was warped exceedingly, by 
a desire, highly amiable and filial, of extenuating 
her motlier's faults. I have put what she said alto- 
gether ; but, in speaking it, it happened that she was 
often interrupted, and obliged to pause, and after- 
wards, she went on again when the interruption 
ceased. And, I believe, it was fortunate for her ; for 
the interruptions were of such a nature as to reani- 
mate and reassure her, when she was deeply affected 
by her own descriptions. The room in widen we were 
attuig was the exclusive property of the children, and 
they were continually coming in, sometimes one and 
sometimes another, partly upon their own concerns, 
but more especially to see tlie young woman herself ; 
about whom, as they were acquainted with her food 
character, and with her grief for her poor mother^s 
loss, their little hearts were warmly interested* The 
consequence was, that each of them as they passed 
her chair, stood still for a moment, and looked up 
into her face, with so much compassion and good 
will beaming from their countenances, that it seemed 
to alleviate her sorrow ; and, as she had done before 
to me, she smiled upon them through her tears. 

When she appeared to have said all that she in- 
tended or wished, I replied to her in the following 
manner :— '^^ It is very likely, indeed, my good young 
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woman, with ytmr rigkt disposition, and the many 
kindnesses which you did to your unhappy mother, 
that, if you had heen ahle to be much wiui her, you 
might have been of great service to her. But it was 
proper, as you say, that you should go out to get 
your own bread ; and it was not to be expected thai 
your mistress should spare you as often as it wouM 
have been necessary, for you to go in order to be 
useful. It was Providence which ordained your lot to 
be as it is ; and I am sure, therefore, that there is 
nothing, the unavoidable consequence of that lot| 
with which you have any just occasion to reproadi 
yourself. You may naturally grieve, indeed, that 
you could not do more than you did ; but afl»r aUi 
you must leave every thing to the mercy of God, and 

f> on to perform your own duty in your own stations 
console myself in some degree with the hope, and 
I mention it to you for your consolation, that, as 
your poor mo&er mfiered so bitterly and tremeB^- 
dously ill this world, and yet left it wnh a wish upon 
her tongue that no harm might overtake even him 
whom, perhaps, she conndeied to be her wilfU ixw3t* 
derer ; and as besides she both prayed to God for 
pardon, and desired to be taught how to pray better 
than she did, there was room for the divine goodness 
to accept, for Christ's sake, these the best offerings 
in her power, whilst h^ body and mind were ago* 
insed with pain and dismay." Then clasping mj 
hands, and lookhig upwards, I said with a solemn^ 
devout tone, " May they, indeed, have been already 
accepted above ! " 

A short silence ensued, the young woman herself 
weeping too abundantly to be able to speak, and also 
d^^y affecting 97t« with her sorrow. At length I 
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lemuned my speech thus, adyertfng to another of her 
tojpics. *' You see, my young friend, distinctly now» 
Mat calamities are brought upon us by vicious in- 
dulgences, and you very properly abominaf^ them* 
Pray, beware then, yourself, of the first step I You 
know not whither it may carry you. If men offer 
vou liquor, think that they offer you poison, and re- 
ject it with abhorrence. In truth it is poison, quick, 
or slow, according to circumstances ; in the end it 
poisons both mind and body ; it was the cause of every 
odier vice into which your mother fell, and at last of 
her death. But if no such terrible event were to fol- 
tow, what would be the value of the pleasure which 
h purchases ? Ah ! call it not cheerfubiess and mirth ; 
you will deceive yourself by such names, which 
sound like good-nature, good-humour, and inno- 
cence. But the cheerfulness and mirth of that fear- 
ful night at least were widely different; yes, and 
of many more nights besides. One that passed 
by would have heard indeed from a distance the voices 
of joy ; the loud laugh, and the full chorus of song ; 
and he might have said to himself, tliese people are 
merry and happy. But if he looked in amongst 
them, he would see that it was all a drunken revel. 
His ears would be shocked with their filthy songs and 
jokes, and his eyes with numberless indecencies 
which I will forbear to mention. Guard, I beseech 
you, agamst the least approach to anything like thieu 
Vou would soon be entangled, as you well described 
it, and could no longer escape — you would soon be 
insensible to your own shame, and be brought to der 
light in that which might ruin you for ever. God 
teaches you this lesson by a sad esqperience for ^ 
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daughter; if you will learn it, as I trust you will, 
true happiness, which springs from innocence alone, 
awaits you — ^you will he in favour with God and 
man." 

• "I will do my best, Sir," she answered, wiping 
away her tears ; '' indeed, if I do not, I shall be with* 
out excuse. My poor mother will never be out of 
my head, I am sure ; and when I think of Aer, I 
shall have reason enough to hate liquor." " You 
will indeed," I said, " and all the wretched places 
which might tempt you to gratify the lowest and 
basest of your appetites. When you pass them in 
future, you will shudder, and silently remark to your- 
self, * Death stands at these doors, with his dart 
ready to strike, though we do not see him. I will 
shun them for my life ; nay, even for my souL' 
How is it, in truth, that any woman can so utterly 
throw off, what seem to be her most natural (»ma«> 
ments, modesty and sobriety, as to enter there ? At 
first, probably, her conscience smiting her, yet urged 
by her desire of drink, she prowls up and down the 
street at night, watching for a moment when the gin- 
shop may be empty, and then she darts in, and 
pours down the destructive liquor in haste, and is 
gone in an instant without being noticed. But soon 
she is seen by somebody, and it costs her a blush 
and a pang. However, by little and little she over** 
comes all obstacles, and breaks through all the 
fences wliich God, and nature, and lier sex have 
planted around her for her protection ; and at last 
«he will go boldly, in the face of day, and whoever 
may look on ; nay, on the very Sabbath ; and then 
«he comes reeling forth again, a disgusting spectacle 
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to all, whilst good^men tremble for her, and the very 
angels themselves, who ministered to her salvation, 
weep, and leave her/' 

' Having paused here to collect myself a little, (for 
I was touched with my own picture,) and soon observ- 
ing that my visitor was fixed in deep attention, and 
apparently much impressed with my admonition, I 
went on again thus — ^" What I tell you, my good 
young woman, is no idle imagination of my own, 
but a true fact, and the usual progress of vice. This 
last step I have seen too often myself. Would you 
b^eve it, that a woman, a near neighbour of your 
poor mother's, and very shortly afWir her terrible 
death, in contempt of the divine warning, met me in 
the public road, on the Sabbath-day, in the drunken 
state which I have described?" *^ I could not have 
believed it, Sir," she replied, turning pale, and hid- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes, ^^ at least without 
great difiiculty, if it had not been what you saw your-> 
self." " No, indeed," I said, " it is difficult to be- 
lieve it at any rate ; for it is the same as if a person 
should rush voluntarily, blindfold, and headlong, to 
the very brink of a precipice, a thousand feet high, 
with a lake of fire at the bottom. But I will tell you 
another thing to put you on your guard. Young wo- 
m^i^ like yourself, are sometimes persuaded by young 
men, who are their lovers, or pretend to be so, to go 
with them into those odious and pernicious houses. 
If a man really loved you he would do it perhaps out 
of kindness ; but it would be a false kindness, and he 
•would be a very foolish and a very cruel lover ; be* 
cause he might thus lay the foundation of misery for 
himself and for you too. If he only pretended to 
love you» his conduct would be intelbgible enough. 
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He wishes yaar rain ; so he begins with stripping 
you of modesty and shame, that he may afteiwavis 
strip you of a still brighter jewel, your innoeence and 
yirtue. But if you lose these, what will you become 
then ?— miserable, whilst you live, at any rate ; asd, 
perhaps, to try to drown your misery, you wHl plunge 
deeper into it, and end in being the very lenise oi 
the streets.*' 

She sobbed aloud at this description, but I con^ 
nued without Etopping. '^ If a young nan then 
should propose to you a thing of this sort, reject tiij^ 
thing, and the man too, at once. You cannot know 
whether he is your real, or your pretended lover; but 
you will certainly know, that he is foolish, or widced) 
and neither of the two would be safe persons for you 
to trust" Our conversation having now exceeded 
the time which I could conveniently spare, I saidi 
^' I will not talk to you any longer on this subject--- 
,you seem to feel, and I hope you will act, as I wish { 
wliich I am sure will be for your own peace of mind, 
and for your true haj^ess.'' " It will indeed. Sir," 
she replied, with a faltering voice, and then she 
added decisivdiy, " I will never, all my life, Sir, 
have to do with such places, or widi those who would 
entice me to go there." *^ J trust that Grod will eit* 
able you to keep so good a resolution steadily and 
inviolably," I said ; '^ but now tell me whether yov 
have seen Jacob Brodcboum at the evening-ehuroh. 
I hear that he has been there every Simday of the 
few which have elapsed since his disclmrge from 
prison." '* No, Sir," she answered, with an appeaei* 
ance of surprise at my question, " I have not seoi 
him there, but I have seen him two or three times im 
the streets of our village,'' ^^ Have you spoken td 
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bim.V* I asked. " No, ^r," she r^ed^ radier 
liozroi^fllruck, ^' itVould make me tremble all ovez^ 
to speak to him." *^ How was it then ?-' I a^ed 
again. *' The first time, Sir," i^e answered, ^' I 
was walking with a fellow-servant, and he followed 
me backwards and forwards, as if he desired to 
talk with me; but whether it was that he wanted 
courage himself to speak, or that he saw I was 
afraid of him, or that he would not speak whilst I 
had a companion with me, I cannot teU. Howeveri 
Sir, he has since met me alone, and he passed with* 
out a word. I kept my eyes fixed upon the ground^ 
to be sure, when I was near him, and discouraged 
him as much as I could; but at any rate. Sir, I 
never mean to have anything more to do with him. 
I cannot, Sir ; indeed I cannot ; it would be too pain- 
ful to me." 

*' I much doubt, my good young woman, whethet 
you are in the right," I said ; " but perhaps you do 
not know enough of the present feelings of the man^ 
supposing the accounts of him to be true. I have 
enquired a great deal about him, and I am told by 
all, that he is exceedingly depressed in his mind ; for 
the calamity whidi has happened, no doubt ; and I 
should think that he was very desirous of making 
you any reparation in his pow^ for the grief and loss 
which he has occasioned you ; and, more particu^ 
larly, of satisfying you, if possible^ that the melan* 
eholy event was accidental and not intentional. I 
should certainly advise you to give him an opportu* 
nity of doing as much as this ; but I by no means 
advise you to be on the same terms with him as for* 
merly. Even the Gospel itself, which breathes a 
constant spirit of forgiveness and charity, requires 
nothing of that sort It requires us to pardon our 
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enemies, and all who have injured us ; and even to 
cherish sentiments of good will towards them. But 
it does not require us to live with them, or to treat 
them as if nothing had occurred to separate us. If 
he had acquired any rights over you by being your 
step-father, you may perhaps justly think that he has 
now forfeited them all. I am myself not sufficiently 
informed to give an opinion upon that point. How- 
ever, if his object in speaking to you be such as I 
have conjectured, his being your step-father cerfadnly 
ia an additional and a forcible reason for granting 
his request. If it would be a consolation to him to 
ask you to forgive him, in God's name let him have 
it ; and after you have once talked with him, you will 
probably see your way more clearly." 

Upon this the young woman was wrapped in si- 
lence, and seemed to be revolving in her own thoughts 
the consequence of rejecting, or complying with my 
advice. To comply would cost her, no doubt, a diffi- 
cult struggle ; to reject might appear contemptuous 
and ungratefal towards me, who had no interest in 
view, as she must have been perfectly aware, but her 
own welfare, and must reasonably be supposed to 
know better than herself in what her duty and welfare 
consisted. Observing her perplexity I rose from my 
chair, and said, " I will detain you no longer now ; 
consider the matter at your leisure. I will call again 
at Mr. Browne's, and enquire how you are proceeding. 
My eye will be always carefully upon you ; and I am 
sure, it will give me great pleasure to hear that you 
are doing well." She had now risen from her chair 
herself, and seemed to be much relieved by my not 
pressing her for an immediate determination ; so she 
thanked me again and again, and made me many 
curtsies, and hastened homewards. 
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§ 5. — The Hodges Family, 

After this, some days elapsed, and still no Jacob 
Brockbourn appeared. But one morning, as I passed 
by the cluster, I had the satisfaction of hearing from 
Mrs. Martin, that the young woman had written to 
him, and 'had received an answer. What was the 
exact purport of these letters she could not inform 
me, but I myself could easily conjecture ; especially 
when I imderstood that a meeting was to take place in 
consequence of them at some early opportunity. But 
Mrs. Martin gave me a still greater satisfaction when 
she assured me, that the event, which I had been 
long anxiously expecting, would most certainly very 
soon oqcur ; for that Jacob Brockbourn had visited 
her again, and had told her himself, that he both 
intended and wished to see me, and only delayed his 
call, till he could make it at some hour which would 
be perfectly convenient to me. " Let him come to 
me then," I said, " in the evening, whenever he 
pleases ; for that will be convenient both to me and 
to him" 

On this same day I at length foimd the young 
Mrs. Hodges at home, and I had been already in- 
formed by Mrs. Martin, that she was desirous of 
some conversation with me. I was glad of this, 
because it betokened, I thought, a wish for her own 
improvement, or implied at least that she considered 
it of some consequence to her to stand fairer in my 
' opinion than she yet did. So I went to her without 
loss of time, and with pleasant anticipations. She 
had her fire up-stairs, and was sitting there, as I dis* 
i^Qvered afterwards, quite alone ; but at first, when I 
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called to her by her name, she came down to me in 
the apartment below, which was very desolate and 
disagreeable, having no furniture m it, and being 
only used, as it seemed, for a store-house of bones. 
Of these there was a large heap in one comer ; and, 
putrefaction having begun in the flesh attached to 
them, I retired hastily with my children, some of 
whom hi^ppened to be with me, beyond the door-way 
into the open air. The wind was blowing bitterly 
cold ; but the rude blast was pure and sweet at least, 
and therefore far preferable to the noxious, charnel- 
house scent of the bones. 

Mrs. Hodges herself now stood in the door-way, 
and I had a full opportunity of observing her. She 
was pretty ; but the character of her beauty was en- 
tirely ruined, when she began to talk, by the levity, 
and the boldness, and the ill-humour, which by turns 
displayed themselves in every feature of her face. 
She was very young withal ; so yoimg indeed in ap- 
pearance, that she might easily be mistaken for one 
not far advanced in her teens ; but her age perhaps 
might be as much as seventeen or eighteen years. 
* Alas '.' I thought to myself, ' that a person, looking 
like a mere child, should have already seen and prac- 
tised, so early in life, the very utmost profligacy, to 
which she might be expected to arrive after a long 
period, and by slow steps. By some unfortunate 
concatenation of events, unknown to me, she has 
acquired almost at once all the habits of vice, and 
she does not seem to be conscious of her own de- 
pravity.* Yet she was not pale, but had a bloom 
upon her countenance, which might have been taken 
for a symptom of health; but I discovered after- 
wards, that it was only the effect of the fire, iln fact 
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dbe was but just up, and still at her break&st ; too 
sure a proof that the night had been ill spent in 
riotous living. Her hair, as before, was done up in 
curl-papers, which were not of the cleanliest sort ; 
and, as for her face and hands, she had not yet found 
time to wash them. In no respect was she either 
decent, or tidy. In short, at this hour of the day she 
was a dirty slattern. But such another opportunity 
of speaking to her might never occur, wmlst Mrs. 
Brockboum's death was fresh in her recollection ; so I 
shut my eyes against annoyances, and began as 
follows ; having first dismissed my children, under 
pretence of the cold wind, to run about at thehr plea^* 
tuxe till I had done. 

** Mrs. Hodges," I said, " although you are a 
stranger in this parish, you know very well, I be* 
iieve, who I am, and for what purpose I have been 
here amongst you so often of late, and why I have 
been desirous of seeing you in particular.^ '' I can- 
not tell. Sir," she answered, tossing her head, '' why 
you particularly wished to see me ; but I know that 
you have enquired after me, and talked about me to 
others ; and I dare say you have heard plenty of bad 
things about me, but they are false. Sir, quite false, 
depend upon it." •* Why, yes, Mrs. Hodges," I 
said, '^ I have heard some bad things of you, cer- 
tainly ; and I will tell you presently what they are, 
Aat, if they are false, you may prove them to be so 
to my satisfaction, if you can, and if you wish it 
But perhaps it may appear strange to you, that I 
should concern myself about you, or your actions, at 
all. I must first, therefore, inform you, that I take a 
deep interest, as it is my duty to do, in the welfare of 
my parishioners ; and that I am anxious more espe- 
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cially about their souls, whether they are likely to be 
eaved or not ; because it is their souls, chiefly, which 
Ood has put under my care." At this she turned her 
face from me with a half-stifled laugh, as if it were 
mere talk, or as if she knew nothing, or cared no* 
thing about her soul ; but I proceeded, without re* 
buking her, till I had advanced further into my 
subject. *^ And how," I said, wishing her to apply 
it to herself, ^^ how could I consider their souls to be 
safe, who had anything to do with the horrible deed, 
which has lately been committed here ? Believe me, 
Mrs. Hodges, there are more persons than one, who 
will be called to a dreadful account for this deed 
hereafter, unless they make their peace with God 
before they die. And, therefore, fearing, as I do, 
that he might snatch them out of this world, in his 
anger, without giving them time to prepare them- 
selves to meet him in the next, if they throw away or 
abuse the precious moments which he still allows 
them, I have come amongst you, again and again, 
to warn you, and to beseech you, not to put off the 
most necessary of all works ; the work of sorrow for 
your sins, and reformation of your lives." Nothing 
of this seemed to touch her at all, and I went on 
thus — " You have seen, by a tremendous example, 
how unexpectedly and suddenly a person may be 
taken away with all her si9s upon her head. But if 
God has caused you to see such a thing, without 
doubt he intended that you should lay it to heart ; 
and, without doubt also, if, in spite of it, you go on 
in the same course, he will punish you the more 
severely and the more terribly, either here or here- 
after. He is a consuming Are to those who despise 
him. I tremble therefore for many of you ; for I 
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observe no change in them for the better ; but I 
tremble more especially for youy Mrs. Hodges." 

'^For me, Sir!" she exclaimed, either with sur- 
prise, or only affecting it, (I do not know which,) 
^^ for meP Why for me, Sir ? I cannot understand 
your meaning." " I will tell you plainly,'' I said, 
*'' because, oSierwise, I perceive, there will be no 
chance of my being useful to you. In my eye, and, 
I should fear, in the eye of God too, you are one of 
those who are guilty of Mrs. Brockboum's death. I 
lay it in a great degree to your charge ; and, I fear, 
it is written and charged in God's book against you ; 
that very book, out of which you will be judged when 
you die. I say, I fear ; because you seem to have 
no fear for yourself. If you had any at all, I should 
have the less, or even none ; for your fear might lead 
you to repentance, and repentance, of the right kind 
and on the right principle, would save your soul from 
that dreadful ruin, which will overtake and overwhelm 
the giddy and thoughtless, as well as the hardened 
and the incorrigible sinners. Think of this, I entreat 
you." 

. During this little speech of mine she was very im- 
patient, and she would have interrupted me in the 
outset, if I had not checked her by my looks and 
gestures ; at length then, when I gave h^ the oppor- 
tunity, she cried out in an angry tone, '^ But was / 
the person that killed the woman ? I think. Sir, you 
can have no right to, say that I had any hand in her 
death at all. I was not near the place; I was 
gone to see my friends home; and when I came 
back, it was all over." *' Had her husband any hand 
in her death, do you suppose ?" I enquired. " Her 
husband?" she answered, 'Mo be sure, he had. It 
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waft he who did it, and nobody else." '^ Yes," I suA, 
'' he gave the death-blow, it s«eins, but not intead«4 
ing any such thing. So they settled it at his trial ; 
do you think otherwise ?" ^^No," she replied, "he 
was druj^ himself, I believe, and mad with rage 
against her, so he fell to beating her with a lake, 
and she tumbled against something; and all these 
things together caused her death." "Very true," I 
said ; ^^ there were several circumstances which moat 
be taken into the account if you would explain cor* 
rectly how she came to lose her life. It might not 
have ha}^)ened, if Jacob had not been drunk and 
passionate ; it might not have happened if he had 
not struck her with such violence ; it might not have 
happened, if she had not fallen upon something hard, 
or sharp. Each of these things therefore might 
justly be said to be a cause of her death, if you ao 
quit him of the intention to murder her. Is not this 
BO?'* "It is plain enough," she answered; "but 
what has all that to do withm^. Sir?" "Nothings 
perhaps," I said ; " but there may be other causes of 
her death besides what I have just mentioned. For 
instance, do you think that her husband would have 
treated her as he did, even supposing him to be pas* 
sionate and intoxicated, if he had found her, upon hit 
return, quiet in bed?" She hesitated a little, but 
soon she replied, " I suppose not. Sir ; and I am sure 
it was not me that kept her from going to bed." 
" Be patient," I said, " and tell me &s also > whe- 
ther you suppose, that he would have touched a hiuar 
of her head, if she had been sitting up by herself to 
receive him, quit^ sober, and employed upon her 
household work, as a good wife would naturally be?" 
Tliis definition of a good wife did not please her ; so 
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ike toned her head ahout as beforehand atiBweTed 
petulantly, that she could not pretend to say what a 
man in.a dnuricen fiiry mi^^ cb. *^ But what occa* 
aioned iMn fiiry ?" I asked. ^^ I h&Ye never heard 
diat he brought tlus fury with him, but that it was 
fltuned up by ike sight of his wife's drunkenness* 
Would he have been in any fury at all, if he had 
found her, as I said, sober, and at h^ needle, beguil* 
lag the hours till he came ? Or, if any circumstance 
of the day, whilst he was away from her, had fretted 
him, and seat him home in an ill humour, would he 
not have been quieted and pacified at once, and de«> 
lighted too, when he saw her thus waiting in readi- 
ness to greet him, and thus employed for the benefit 
of them both?'' 

. This was a new doctrine to her, both in theory and 
in practice, and she received it only with silent de*> 
xision. To one of her equals she would most pro* 
bably have replied, ^ Pshaw ! nonsense ! What right 
has a husband to expect that his wife should sit 
moping at home, and toiUng for him too, whilst he is 
abroad afiter his pleasures ? I shall never be such a 
fool as thatj depend upon it/ Thus, I think, she 
reasoned widi herself, but she said not a word ; so 
I continued after a very short pause. *^ It is unde^ 
uiable then, that they who occasioned the poor 
woman's intoxication on that disastrous night, and 
kept her up to so late an hour, had a hand in her 
death, and were, in truth, the main causes of it. 
They did not indeed themselves strike the fatal blow ; 
but they prepared her for him who did ; they put her 
into that state which could not fail to stir up his anger 
against her, and in correcting her he killed her. 
Now it was at your house, Mrs. Hodges, that she sat 
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up drinking, and therefore it is no wonder that her 
mournfiil end should be charged upon you. It is a 
thing, certainly, which ought to make you serious for 
the rest of your life. If it does not, what will ? You 
may think it a frolic only ; but your frolic was death 
to her ; yes, I fear both to body and soul ; and, 
most assuredly, God will one day call you to a 
strict account for it, unless you change the whole 
course of your life. Remember, it is nothing to 
me, what becomes of you here, or hereafter ; every 
word that I utter concerns yourself, and yourseif 
alone." 

I now permitted her to reply as she pleased. It 
was with great difficulty that I had prevented her 
again and again from interposing in her own de- 
fence ; but upon the whole she appeared, when she 
had heard every thing, to be awed a little by the 
gravity and solemnity with which, as was usually the 
case, I expressed my own sense of the awful con- 
dition of those to whom I spoke ; so she asked me, 
with a more moderate tone than I expected, whether 
I had not forgotten one material thing, which cleared 
her entirely from all blame; namely, that Mrs. 
Brockboum was tipsy before she came to her 
house. "No,** I said, "I have not forgotten it, 
Mrs. Hodges ; and, I believe, it is perfectly true ; 
but it does not by any means clear you from blame;" 
"Why not. Sir?*' she enquired hastily, and pee- 
vishly. " Because," I said, " she would, no doubt, 
have gone early to bed, as she did on other similar 
occasions, if it had not been for your revelling and 
rioting, by which she was induced to begin to drink 
a second time, and thus to sit up to that late hour, 
and to get deeper in liquor, and to lose all com- 
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mand over herself, and to qaarrel with her husband, 
and irritate him to strike her with the more unguarded 
violence. It was from your revelling and rioting, 
you see, that all the mischief sprung." ^''My re- 
velling and rioting, Sir?" she exclaimed with wrath; 
" I am sure that uiere was nothing of the sort in my 
house. I had but two or three mends with me, and 
there was my husband witli us, and my father-in-law 
too." " I am shocked to hear it," I said ; " they 
ougliut to have known better than to have encouraged 
you in such doings by their presence. Your husband 
indeed ? To suffer lus wife to have men and women 
with her, drinking and singing together, and guilty 
of I know not what indecencies with each omer !" 
^^ Indecencies ! what indecencies V she cried, inter** 
rapting me wrathfully as before ; " I am sure, neither 
I, nor my own friends were guilty of any. I defy 
you. Sir, to prove it against us. If there was one 
thing not so proper, it was Mrs. Brockboum's sitting 
upon Mr. Hudson's lap. But he is no friend of mine, 
nor did I ask him to come ; he came in of liis own 
accord, very tipsy, and was determined to have his 
jokes. But he is only an old wag, you know. Sir ; so 
what signifies it what he did ? No barm was likely 
to come of it" 

When I heard this, I despaired at the moment of 
doing any good to this young woman, who seemed 
to be so totally bereft of every particle of right feel«* 
ing and sentiment ; but I proceeded even in despair. 
•* And did your father-in-law too," I said, " sit by, 
a man getting into years, and permit these things 
to be done under his own eyes, and even countenance 
ihem, by joining in deeds which led to the destruction 
of a fellow-creature? It will lie heavy upon hia 
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CQBBciettce, when lie comes to repentance, if God 
thould allow him to repent rather than tinhb hmi 
down at once» as he did poor Mrs. Brockhoum, and 
his own wife. As for your husband, I cannot 811& 
fidently wonder at his amazing folly. Is there 
Indeed any husband in the world who would not 
guard the chastity and modesty of his wife from the 
corruption of such scenes as these ? The little 
that he has about it justifies the rumour, that you 
not his wife ; and I begin myself to believe it" 

*' Do you, Sir? Then I will soon convince you to 
the contrary," she replied indignantly and triunt- 
phantly. ^^ I know very wdl who has told you tbait 
we were not married ; hut she is a backbiting slan* 
derer, and I would not take the trouble of trying to 
convince Aer, for I do not care a pin's point what 
she thinks, or what she says of me. But I will 
shew pou my register. Sir, if you will step up stairs 
with me ; and men you will see by theU, haw false 
all the other reports against me are." '^ Very wdl,'^ 
I said ; '^ lead die way liien, and I will follow you. 
I shall be glad if you can clear your character in «fiy 
respect." 

As I mentioned before, it was so bitterly cold 
where I stood, that I very much approved of tiuB 
iproposition to go up stairs, which would also give 
me a greater conv^enoe for piolenging the conver- 
sation ; so I hastened after her, and as she tripped 
before me I observed that the heels of her shoes were 
down, and tiiat her stockings were hanging abcoit 
&em. This completes her portrait I have already 
anticipated in some measure the description of her 
chamber above, where ite had left her l«eak£ut half* 
eaten. It was in the utmost state of neglect and 
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mmecessary; here was the hed unmade, there the 
cdothes of yesterday; here the househoid utensUs^ 
ihme the eslahies and drinkahles ; hut nothing clean, 
ao arrangement or <nrder, all higgledy-pggledy ; and 
fke 'odooiB were scarcely more ^erafale than m the 
room helow. My compassion, however, was moved, 
nd I said in a gentle tone, ^^ I pity you sadly, my 
poor yoong woman, when I see in what a state you 
are altc^ether. Yaa have had no education perh^qis, 
or a very had cme ; and therefore you know no better. 
If you had been well brought up, you would have 
onderstood and feh how comfortable and how credit* 
able it is to a wife to have her house well scoured 
and swept continually, so as to be always neat, and 
sweet, and wholesome ; and to have its proper place 
for every dung. Then, as to yourself, considermg 
tlie time of the day, I should have expected to have 
fimmd you at dinner rather than at breaidat/k ; whereas, 
you are evidently just up, your bed yet unmade, your 
shoes down in the heels, your hair in curl-papers, 
your face not washed ; in short, nothing decent or 
tidy about you to bcflqpeak any sense of the duties 
and right behaviour of a wife. Why, even the 
greatest tPoUope, if at home at diis hour, would have 
been busy with their needles, mending thw husband's 
^otiies, or their onni, or doing somet&ig which might 
make home move comfortable to their husbands, and 
more deairabla Ah ! I pity you heartily, and I fear 
there is Boaaething sadly to blame about you. But 
come, shew me tlie register." 

Burmg these observatioas, at one tiiaie she ap- 
peared to be angry t and indhsed tointerropt me with 
■ome sharp retort; at anodier tiane she turned her 
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Head aside, and had manif^tly a great difficulty to 
restrain herself from laughter; once, however, she 
blushed. I remembered the saying of the poet, and 
should have been happy to have been abk to draw 
the same conclusion: ^'erubuit, salva res est" At 
all events, shame was not utterly extinguiriied, and: 
might, perhaps, be wrought upon for her benefit 

She had now opened a small tin-box, which she 
took out of a table-drawer stuffed with bits of finery 
and gewgaws to bedizen herself withal. Here, in 
rare confusion, were ribbons done up in knots^ beads 
strung upon threads, combs to fiisten up her: hair, 
buckles to clasp the sash round her waist, and j^nty 
of trumpery besides, for which my ignorance can find 
no name. The register however was produced out 
of the box, and put into my hands with a sneer of 
exultation. I examined it, and saw. at once that it 
was genuine. *^ Well," I said, ^* you are married 
now, without doubt ; and I will tell the fact amongst 
your neighbours, that they may cease to look upon 
you as a loose, degraded woman.''. *^ Oh ! never 
mind fAem, Sir," she cried out petulantly ; *V it is no 
matter what they may choose to think ; hvA I was 
willing to satisfy you that all is right" *^ I hdpe it 
is, now," I said ; *^ but what is to become of the past ? 
For I will not conceal from you what I have heard ; 
namely, that you had two children before your mar» 
riage." " Two children before my marriage, Sir 2 ** 
she exclaimed indignantly. *^ No, Sir, I never had 
any child before my marriage. This is one of Mrs. 
Hudson's slanders. Why, Sir, she had herself three 
children before she was married ; so she had better 
not throw stones at others." *^ Be patient," I said ; 
*^ you are mistaken about Mrs. Hudson ; she never 
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mentioned any such thing to me at all; she only, 
agreed witli many more in telUng me, that they knew 
nothing about you ; either who you were, or from 
whence you came, except that you used to be hera 
on Sundays ; and I fear your being here on Sundays 
was for the purpose of such drunken revels as caused 
poor Mis. Brockboum's death. But, pray, keep 
your temper, if you can, (she was ready to burst wi^ 
rage,) and answer me this ; had you not a little un- 
happy child that died some . weeks ago V *'^ I had. 
Sir," she replied hastily and flippantly ; ^^ but what 
oiihat ? He was not bom till after I was married." 
** Possibly not," I said ; " but how soon after your 
marriage ?" She pretended to calculate ; so I con^ 
tiBfiied, *•*• Oh ! do not trouble yourself to reckon up 
the exact time. I see enough by this register ; the 
poor infiEait must have come into the world very 
shortly after you were married, and consequently he 
must have sprung from sin and wickedness. And 
niHbat else was he likely to see with such a mother but 
sin and wickedness, if his life had been spared! 
God, therefore, in his great mercy, has taken him 
away firom you, to heaven, I trust, and you will never 
see him again, if you go on thus." 

I paus^ here, but she was speechless ; touched, 
perhaps, a little, with the recollection of her child^ 
and abashed and awed into silence by the terrible idea 
which I presented to her imagination. I followed up 
the blow in this manner — " I too, Mrs. Hodges, 
have committed children of my own to the grave, 
and my consolation was, that I might meet them 
again in heaven to be separated no more ; and espe- 
cudly, whilst the mournfiil event of losing them was 
firesh in my mind, I was full of good resolutions, and 
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ny heairt humed vri&ia me, to endeavour to quaUfy 
inysdf for the same abode of everlasting joy. Am 
you a mother, and do not hmg to r^(ain your child I 
He cost you many a panff when you brought him 
ibrth; did you pairt mim him witbout a sm^eone? 
Have you thou^t no more about him, where he ia 
gone, and whether you yourself will go to. die samo 

ece, and rejoin nim there, and resume, wilb no 
ther fears of change, the caresses and endearmenta 
which were cut short in this evil world ? Alas ! alaa I 
if this be so, how fearful are the habits of viee, and 
the corruptions of bad companions, and the eakmity 
of not being educated in me knowledge of Gvod and 
yeligion, that they should stifle all the natural fedisgs 
Mod love of a mother towards her own oflEspiing, and 
all the best desbres of our hearts, with respect to the 
beii^ happy forever in the wmid which is to oome!'^ 
By iM& htde speech another step 'appeared to be 
gained; she was evidently still more abashed, and 
awed, at least ; and perhaps she began to suspect, that 
all was not so ri^ht about herself as she had been too 
willing to imagine, debased as she was by her own 
vices and by the vicious examples of her fiieodSi. 
However, she interposed here, and seemingly with a 
very different sprit, but without shedding a single 
tear, '^ Indeed, Sir, you have got a wrong opinton 
of me. These people are very wicked ; you ought 
not to believe them. There is but one person any«^ 
thing like good amongst than, aaid that is Mrs. 
Martin ; ask her about me. Sir, and I am sure she 
wUl give you a better account of me. Besides, Sir» 
I am not so ignorant as you suppose ; I was at a 
charity-school for many years, and learnt every thing 
that waalanght ihexe, and wient regidarlytocharch 



l»oth morning md afi^moon ; so I cannot be die 
mretchod sort of woman wham you describe." '^ Yoa 
ought not to be 80, certainly/' I said, ^^ if that be 
die eaae ; but I must remkid yoo of one thing, which 
r e qui re s your most soions consideration ; that thoae 
very ad^pantages wiU be the cause of a heavier punish- 
ment hereafter, if you do not make a proper use of 
lihem. And that you have not hitherto done so 
is too true, and quite undeniaUe. Your Tirtue and 
innocence you haTe thrown away to gratify your 
eiaviBg lust ; that is clear. You drink, yourself, to 
intozicatiQBi ; and you get drunken women lor your 
eompamons ; and to one of diem a terrible death haa 
beoi the consequence ; terrible to Aer, and terrSde to 
pou too, be assured of it/' Here die. intomnited me* 
asid said, that Mrs. Brockboum was no niend of 
hers ; and diat, if she had refused to let her in, she 
would hare nnhshed all her windows in a moment ; 
so ungoremable was her temper. '* IHd you erer 
k&ow her to have done this to anybody? " I asked 
oaoily. '^ No," she answered ; ^^ I cannot say that 
1 do ; but I am sure that . she would have done it to 
me that night, if I had shut my door against her." 
*' You cannot be sure,* I said, ^^ of any such thing; 
as it was not her habit, it seems, to break peoj^'a 
windows : but, if you had been quite sure, it would 
mak excuse you. No, no ! your name, I fear, will 
always be coupled with this horrible deed ; the deadk 
of Mrs. Biockboum, and the drinking at your honse 
will always go together in the recoBections of us all, 
and what is worse, m the judgments of God, unless 
you repent." 

*^ Wdl, Sir," she said, resuming somewhat of her 
fscmer petiiIaaoe» ^^ in spite of all this, .1 see no 
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reason to accuse myself on that score. Why, Sir, 
the same thing might have happened when her hus-^ 
band beat her the Sunday before ; it might have 
happened after she had been drinking at Mrs. Har- 
wich's, or Mrs. Costar's; it might have happened 
when she staid out with a man all night under yonder 
hedge; (she pointed to a hedge at a distance;) it 
might have happened upon any of these occasions as 
well as after she had been at my house ; therefore I 
am not to blame ; I am quite easy abput it." *•*• And 
would the man, her paramour, have been quite easy 
in his conscience," I asked solemnly,^' if she had lost 
her life in consequence of her adultery with him ? If 
she had gone up to judgment, straight from his foul 
embraces ; would the adulterer himself, do you think; 
liave pleaded that he was not to blame, because her 
death might have happened after being at Mrs. Har* 
wich's, or Mrs. Costa^s, or Mrs. Hodges's ? On the 
contrary, would he not have carried with him to his 
dying-day a sting in his bosom, worse than the bite 
of a scorpion, which would have kept him in per* 
petual pain and anguish ; the sad earnest and fore*- 
taste of the weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of 
teeth, the undying worm, and the unquenchable fire, 
that are to be hereafter V 

Strong figures and vivid descriptions alone had 
power to touch the seared heart of her to whom I 
spoke, although so young. She knew what these 
meant, firom having read her Bible at school; but 
she seemed never to have thought of tiiem since, until 
I now brought them back forcibly to her mind, and 
stirred u^ her fears, perhaps, lest she might suffer 
the realities herself. I fancied that I saw dismay 
and terror beginning to seize upon her, and I coa«- 
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tinued thus without delay. '* Tell me not, as an 
excuse for yourself, that neither Mrs. Harwich, nor 
Mrs. Costar would have cared, if Mrs. Brockhoum's 
death had followed a revelling at their houses. Will 
yen be satisfied to have the hardened feelings of those 
profligate women ? Does it do credit to your heart, 
that you can enter this chamber, and look around it, 
and sit in it, and sleep in it, without any compunction 
lit all; without saying to yourself, in deep sorrow, 
^ Here the poor, thoughtless creature sat, in this room 
of mine, lifted up to the skies, as it were, by the un- 
natural spirits which intoxication had created, pouring 
down, to her destrudion, still more of the poisoning 
Uquor which I had provided for her ; here she sat, 
singing lewd and filthy songs, which I encouraged by 
olap|»ng my hands, and joining in the shouts of ap- 
prdiiation ; here she sat, ay, perhaps, on this very 
chair,' I said, striking one with my cane, *' she, a 
wife, and consecrated to her husband alone, with 
anoUier man, a would-be-adulterer, heated by drink 
and lust, on her lap ; here she sat^ and I looked on, 
and made my sport of it, and shook myself with 
laughteor ; fooHsh, unthinking, wicked being* as I was ! 
F<Nr, ah ! in half an hour, how horribly was the scene 
changed ! She was weltering in her own blood ! She 
went from m€, from her cups, from her songs, from 
her immodesties, to die ! To be murdered ! by her 
own husband ! And to go firom thence straight to 
judgment before the offended. Almighty God ! J saw 
her, disfigured with wounds, writhing with agony» 
raving with delirium, and now and then crying to 
heaven for mercy ! Surely this is a warning for me I 
Surely, this might have been my case if a gracious 
Crod had not spared me ! For what ? Doubtless, to 
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rapent ttai ntem to him ; and, wii^ I live here, 
tbu room and this cbair shaM remind me of Ood'fl 
anger and my ovm danger, and qnieken my repent^* 
anoe, and liaken ray letum lo piety and virtue.' " 

I stopped here to cdlect mysdf a little, and to 
think where I was ; deeply affected too myself, and 
hoping that, if I had not touched the heart of thk 
young woman, I had at least awakened h^ fears, and 
set them more powerfully to woiki Not a singio 
tear, however, did she yet shed, but she grew i»l6 
and trembled, and dropped all furdier defence of ner<» 
self. After pausing for awhile, therefore, I said with 
a gentler tone, *^ If you had reasoned in this manneri 
Mrs. Hodges, it would have been creditable to your* 
aelf, and pleasing to God ; but it would have be^ no 
more than what I should have expected, from one, 
who had unfortunately gone astray, and was now so 
strikingly admonished, after having been brought up, 
in her earlier days, to read the Bible, and to worship 
God in his own holy church." " Yes, Sir," she cried, 
interruptmg me with energy, ** and I will ffo to 
church again ; Mrs. Martin will take me with Tier I 
know." ** That she will," I said, joyfoUy, " and I 
will mention it to her this instant ; and be assured, 
that if you keep your good resolutions, you will have 
me for your friend, and God too, which is far better." 
So I left her, and rejoined my children ; and when I 
had explained my wii^es to Mrs. Martin, and related 
as much of the conversation as I thought necessary 
for her guidance, I retraced my steps homewards, 
elevated a little with hope, and thankful for this dis* 
charge of my duty, which began so untowardly, but 
now looked so fair and promising. 

The next morning brought the elder Hodges to the 
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rectoty. *' I am gkd to see yoQ/' I said, when I 
came to him in the hall ; '* I have been enquiring 
af)»r you several times in vain. I wished to talk to 
you about this unhappy business, in which it grieves 
me to hear that you have had your share." ^' Yes, 
S&r," he answered ; ^^ I understand from my neighbour, 
Mrs. Martin, that you accuse me of sitting and drink* 
ing with the woman just before she was killed. But 
it is not true, Sir, I assure you ; I was not in tlie 
house of my son that night at all." ^* How is that P" 
I asked with a tone of surprise. " It was told me by 
your own daughter-in-law, who could not so soon 
nave forgotten the persons that were there, especially 
youj I should think. Besides, she attCTipted to jus-* 
tify herself from all blame, on the very ground that 
an elderly man like yourself, being also her father* 
in-law, was one of the company at her house." " It 
does not signify, Sir," he relied ; '^ I declare again 
to you, as God is my judge, I was not amongst them. 
They were very merry. Sir, and a great many folks 
came up to see what they were about, and there was 
a constant going in and out of one or another ; so 
she might easily be mistaken. But I will tell you 
exactly how it was. Sir, so far as I was concerned. 
I came home later than usual from my work, and 
tared almost to deal^ ; so I would have been glad to 
have gone to bed s^ once : but hearing their songs 
and their jollity. Sir, I went like the rest to enquire 
after it. However, I did not pass the threshold, if 
you will believe me* They would have had me to 
join them, but I refused ; so I drank one glass of gin 
at the door, and then left them." " They were very 
tipsy ; were they not ?" I asked. " Why, to be sure, 
Sir,^ he answered, ^^they were merry enough, and 
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were at high romps with one another." '* But how 
did it begin, and how did they get so much liquor V* 
I enquired. " Oh ! Sir," he replied, " one of the 
women brought some spirits with her, and when the 
bottle was out they were threepence a-piece to set 
more, and every fr^sh comer pdd down something ; 
and so they went on. Sir, filling the bottle again and 
again as fast as it was emptied ; and the lad from the 
new gin-shop in the village was continually running 
to and fro between the shop and them to supply all 
their calls. This was the way, Sir, in which they 
managed it." '^ And did not you think it necessary 
to interfere," I asked, *' and to exercise the authority 
of a father, in putting a stop to this drunken revel V* 
" JIfe, Sir ! no, indeed, not I," he answered quickly 
and vehemently : ^^ I should soon have had my eyes 
scratched out for my pains." *^ Ay, indeed?" I said; 
^^ Pray, who were these women, so depraved, and so 
violent, that even you, a man, the father-in-law of 
one of them, and beginnmg to grow grey with years, 
should be afraid to tell them of their unrighteous 
deeds, and to warn them that they were disgracing 
themselves, and provoking the vengeance of Al- 
mighty God ? And now you have seen, by the dread- 
ful event, that your remonstrances and warnings 
would not have been vain and empty words. They 
would have been followed at once by a terrible judg* 
ment upon one of the guilty. But perhaps God 
would liave blessed your courage, if you had spoken 
to them, as one of your age might well have been 
expected to do. They might have listened to your 
godly counsel, and have asked God to forgive them, 
and thus have turned his wrath aside. By a well- 
timed reproof you might have been the happy instru* 
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ment of savmg a fellow-creature from a horrible 
death, wliich may perhaps have plunged her into a 
more horrible eternity. But you were a wretched 
coward, and so you lost the opportunity of perform- 
ing a good deed, which might have been imputed to 
you hereafter in the judgment-day. The thought, I 
rather suspect, never once came into your head. No, 
they bribed you with their liquor to hold your tongue. 
One glass was enough to blind your eyes. It is a 
Bad thing for you, Hodges. Widiout any doubt, you 
are guilty before God, and he will call you to an ac- 
count for no small share in this murderous deed.'' 

Hodges was now like the " galled jade, with her 
withers wrung.*' He was not capable of understand- 
ing, or feeling, that he was chargeable in the degree 
that I represented him to be ; but his conscience was 
not qmte asleep, and smote him, I do not doubt, with 
respect to this particular action ; and, being now 
awakened, smote him much more with respect to the 
rest of his life, which was stained with too many sins. 
But it was plain, by his countenance and his gestures, 
that he was irritated by the laishes which I had given 
him, as well as stirred in his breast by the witness 
that still was lodging there. So I said in a concilia- 
tory tone, " My good friend, how far is the cluster 
fr6m this rectory-house of mine ?" " Why, Sir," he 
answered, " it is pretty near upon two miles, I think.'* 
This question appeared to restore him to his serenity ; 
for he fancied, no doubt, that I had now done with 
the other subject which was so painful to him. " And 
what has been of late the state of the weather, and 
the roads ?*' I asked. *' As bad as bad can be," he 
replied immediately ; " so that I have often wondered 
how you got there, Sir, when I have been told of your 
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visito." '' But had not I good remaoBL^ I said, '^to 
de8|H8e bad weather, sad bad roads too, whan I had 
the prospect of so much gain before me ; fees^ and 
offerings, and tithes." At first he staired excessively 
at this, and afiberwards he sepiied, grinning and 
scratching his head, '* If you get anythrag there. Sir, 
I don't know who pays it ; I am sure it is not me.** 
** Perhaps I have left money amoi^st yau," I said« 
"instead of bringing any away with n>e from yon.- 
^' Why, yes, Sir, he answered ; *^ so I hear. Sonte 
folks have ccmtrived to make a good job of it, if re* 
ports be true." "Well," I said, "and what of you 
yourself, Hodges ? You have not fcH^tten, I sup- 
pose, the unlucky quarrel and fight that you had a 
few years ago, and your being committed to prison 
in consequence of it : and who it was that often re* 
lieved the distress of your poor wife, now dead, acod 
of your children, then too young to earn their own 
living V " You did it, Sir,'' he replied with vivadly 
and feeling. " No, Sir, I have not forgotten it ; and 
God bless you for it ! Ay, indeed, those were bad 
times for .us !" " But do you remember anolhet 
thing also ?^' I said. " When you came to thank me» 
what sort of thanks did I tell you would please me 
most ?" " Why, yes. Sir," he answered, *' I remeofr* 
ber that too as well as if it was but yesterday; it 
seemed so odd ; excuse my freedom. Sir ! I am a 
plain-spoken man ; I let out what is uppermost is 
my mind, straight forward." " Well, but what was 
itr I asked. "Why, Sir," he replied, "you said, 
that if I would but try to save my own soul, ^ai 
would content you most, and was the only way ia 
which you wished me to shew my gratitude. To be 
sure, I thought you would have desired me to dzaw 



jou soaie turf or gravdi for your gaiden, which would 
kaye cost me somediing in time suad labour, and 
might have thus repaid you your money ; so I marked 
k tibe more, when you only bade me look to my soul,, 
if I desired to please you." 

*^ Well," I sud ; '^ and do you think that I had any 
particular reason for being anxious about the safety 
of your soul more than the souls of others ?" He 
hesitated a little, as if he was ccoiLsidermg the matter, 
aad then he an&wered, ^* No, Sir, I know of none." 
** It is very true," I said ; ' 'J®® perhaps you may think 
now, upon more and better reflection, ihat if it would 
give me pleasure to persuade you to attend to the 
care of your soul, it would also give me pleasure to 
persuade others to do the same ; and that I should 
hftve a great deal of pleasure, if I could persuade a 
great many." ^* Why, it looks like it,- to be sure. 
Sir," he replied. ^' Possibly then," I said, ^' you can 
now sufficiently account for my frequent visits to the 
duster, m spite of the battering ram, and my being 
<ifien over my shoe-tops in the mud ? Are there not 
|dienty of souls there to be saved ; and souls too in 
mmiinent danger of being lost for ever?" 

A shade of trouble now passed over his brow, and 
darkened it ios awhile, as if he feared iliat I was 
eoming back to the old terrific subject; so he made 
me no answer. I resumed as if he had answered in 
the affirmative. '^ Now tell me this then," I said, 
^' wMc^ are most concerned in this business ? They 
who have the soids to be saved, or he who comes; 
«2id tries to persuade Uiem to look after their souls ? 
In short, to speak simj^y, they or /P" '^The case 
Is plain enough, Sir," he reptied ; '^ nobody can be 
8o mudi concerned as they axe, and I do not see ho«r 
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you are concerned at all in the matter. I know of 
nothing that you can get for yourself by it" " And 
can anything," I said, "be of greater concern to 
them than how to save their souls from everlasting 
fire ?" " Nothing in all the world, to be sure, Sir,** 
he answered. " Would it not be strange then," I 
said, " if they should be angry with me, and abuse 
me, and call me ill names ; and still more, if they 
should curse me; when, without any prospect of 
worldly good for myself, I try to teach them to obtain 
the greatest good, beyond all comparison, both in this 
World and in the next ?'* 

His conscience evidently bore testimony against 
him ; but he replied, " Whoever should do this, Sir, 
it would be very wrong of him indeed, and very un- 
thankful." " But do people love," 1 said, " to be 
told of their faults : the drunkard of his drunkenness, 
the fornicator of his fornications, the thief of his rob- 
beries ?" " Why, no. Sir," he answered, " I cannot 
say that they do." " But," I said, " it is necessary, 
I presume, that they should be told of them, and mor6 
especially'if they seem not to regard them themselves, 
and go on as if they would perish in them ?" ** It is 
true enough. Sir," he answered. " Then what do you 
think of him" I said, " who has the courage to do 
this, with no other object in view, as far as you 
can see, than the good of those, whom he takes to 
task for their sins or follies, and who is, besides^ 
often calumniated and cursed for what he does ? If 
you, a father, were to reason and remonstrate with 
your own children, when you observe them going 
astray, the people would say of you, that you had 
cause enough for doing it ; that their good conduct 
would be creditable to you ; and their bad conduct 
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disgraceful ; that you could not possibly be happy 
whilst they were living under your eyes in vice and 
profligacy ; and that their young families, being left 
without bread, might ultimately fall upon you for 
their maintenance. Nor is it likely, I shoidd hope, 
that your children themselves would blame you for 
such an interference, either with an undutiful sharpness, 
or at all. But I am both blamed, and hated too, as 
you know very well, by many of these thoughtless 
people, who are rushing to their own destruction ; 
yes, and they write my name on the walls with some 
reproachful addition to it, and I believe also, tliat a few 
of them even heap the most shocking imprecations 
upon me, when my back is turned ; yet I persevere, 
nevertheless, undaunted and unwearied, in the same 
course of exhorting and reproving you all, when I 
think it necessary; whereas, if I acted differently, 
that is, if I suffered you to perish without an effort to 
save you, I should be the most popular man alive ;, 
you would all praise me up to the heavens ; nay, you 
would almost worship and adore me. Novsr then, 
after weighing all this in your mind, I ask you to tell 
me, whetiber I have not a great love for your souls ; 
or what else it can be which makes me scorn my 
own ease, and quiet, and popularity, and expose my-* 
self to your blame, your hate, your abuse, and even 
your curses ? Consider, and answer me." 

He would have interrupted me, if I would have let 
him, two or three times during this speech ; but I 
promised myself a very good effect from making 
such a statement as I did therein ; so I would not be 
diverted from finishing the idea which had occurred 
to me, and it seemed certainly to succeed most ad- 
mirably. When I stopped at length of my own ac-> 
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cord, lie replied with wanalh) ** We know it, Sir; 
we know it, I assure you, well eaough ; and y#a are 
under a mistake. Sir, in supposing that you afe 
thought of, or treated, so ill. There may he one or 
two, here and there, who had rather that you <Md not 
meddle with them, and who find fault with you whieA 
you do it ; hut that is not the case with the most <yf 
us ; we like our parson, and will stand up lor haxk ; w« 
must shut our eyes wilfully, not to see tiiM jmi are 
wotking for our good, and that you woik ¥ery hard 
besfldes." ** Very well then," I seid, " if you would 
not only hear me, but do what I bid you, whidi you 
acknowledge to be for your good, that would be a 
noble reward to me fer my labours. However, i 
will confess the truth to you, Hodges ; I have some- 
Ihinff else in view of very great consequence to rae» 
At the terrible day of judgment I shall have an ac* 
count to giv« as well as you, and others. I am {daeed 
here as a sort of steward for the management %i 
God's affairs, and he will reckon with me for my 
stewardship at the last. But the things committed to 
me are infinitely more valuable than money, laa^ 
or goods ; namely, pour souls. And for all that I 
may save, God wQl graciously make me his creditor; 
but for all that are lost I shall be put down on ike 
other side of the book as his debtor ; that is, if tbey 
are lost through my negligence, and in conBe<pi«we 
t>f my not instructing, or warning them. Now then, 
Hodges, if you understand this, as I think you 
must do, you will see clearly, that, if I did not lore 
your souls by my natural temper, a,nd if the mighty 
danger of such precious things did not stir up my 
pity and compassion ; yet a necessity is laid upon m« 
to watch JBOid labour for their benefit ; a neoessity, 



which it would be fremendous fer me to tfisregaxd ; 
fer you know how such a being as GckI can punish. 
Tkda is the whole <^ ihe case, Hodges; and if you 
«?er wondered before, you will wonder no longer, 
that I meddle with you, as I do, ^and interfere with 
your vicious practices, and try to open your eyes to 
ftee what is right, against your own wills, with much 
thankless trouble, with much evil report, and some* 
times with personal danger." 

^ Thank you ! Sir," he relied at once when I 
stepped, "• thmk you ! Sir, again, for explaining 
this matter to me ; but I wonder still, l^at you hay« 
not been tired out long ago/' ** Are parents evev 
tired of doing what they can for the good of th^ 
diildren ? " I asked. *' Why some, Sir, are not," he 
answered ; ^ and perhaps none of us ought to be." 
** Then," I said, ^ consider me, if you pl^e, ad ^tf 
parent of you all, and yoiorselves as my children ; and 
consider me as one of those parents, who not onlv 
eoght not to be tired, but who never are tired with 
HfNsrking for their children's good, however perverse 
and ungxatelbl the children themselves may be. But 
then you must bear with me, as children are bound 
by nature and God's law to bear with their parents, 
whenever their parents may see fit to admonish, to 
leprove, or to correct them.'' ^' It ought to be so. 
Sir, to be sure," he replied. " Well but, Hodges," I 
said, ^^ you do not act up to your own rule yourself ; 
lor I am very muc^ misUiken, if you were not ex-^ 
ceedingly angrv with me a minute or two ago." 
^' Why, Sir," ne answered shar{^y, " you accused 
me when I was innocent; thcU you did. Sir." ^^ Ay, 
ay," I said, *' theie is the evil ! People tlnnk them- 
selfves innocent when they are guilty. If you had 
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been better brougbt up in your youth ; if you had 
been in the habits of reading your Bible at home, 
and coming to church to hear it read there ; if you 
had lived with pious and virtuous companions ; you 
would have seen your own conduct in a different 
light ; and God, you may be sure, who cannot be 
blinded by any false disguises, will see it, as it really 
is, in its true light. He will make a difference in- 
deed between ignorance which is wilful, and igno- 
irance which cannot be helped ; but I am quite sure, 
that he will consider much of your ignorance as en- 
tirely your own voluntary fault; because, at all 
events, it has always been in your power to come for 
instruction to church, and I myself have frequently 
reminded you of that duty. However, in this parti- 
cular circumstance, I cannot bring myself to believe 
that you can be , so ignorant, whether instructed or 
uninstructed, as not to perceive, that a company of 
young women, of whom your own daughter-in-law 
was one, drinking spirits together till they were in* 
toxicated, and siaging so loud as to attract the no- 
tice of the whole neighbourhood, ought to have been 
checked and reprimanded by you ; whereas, on the 
very contrary, without a single word to show that you 
disapproved of so disgraceful, so disgusting, so sin-* 
fill, so profligate a transaction, you absolutely drank 
yourself some of the maddening liquor which they 
presented to you ; and thus, by doing it, you coun- 
tenanced their wicked deeds ; you encours^ed them 
to go on ; you did just the same as if you had said, 
* You are all in the right ; I am glad to see yott 
BO merry, and happy ; and nothing else grieves me,- 
but that I am so tired with my day's work, that I 
cannot stay to make myself as great a fool, as great % 
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beast, and as great a sinner, as the very worst 
amongst you. This is all my trouble; I have na 
Other/" 

Thus I ran on, and he appeared to be uneasy 
enough ; but as he had disarmed himself by his for- 
mer concessions, he only scraped on the floor, and 
twirled his hat round in his two hands, without at- 
tempting to speaJk a single word. Whilst I was spe- 
culating upon .his probable feelings, an idea suddenly 
came into my head, tliat I might perhaps make a 
deeper impression upon him by another mode of at- 
tack ; so I said solemnly, " All ! Mr. Hodges, when 
you opened the door of the room in which they were 
drinkmg and singing, and looked in amongst Uiem, 
if you could but have foreseen the mournful conse- 
quences of their ungodly mirth, you would have 
sickened to the very heart, and you would have 
spumed with abhorrence the cup which they offered 
you. At that instant, if your eyes had been opened 
by some gracious act of God's providence, you would 
have seen death, in some terrible, figure, hovering 
over their heads, with his fatal dart prepared to 
strike, and you would have started back with affright 
and horror, and would have cried out aloud to them 
all, to desist from their sinful doings, and to escape 
for their lives, if it were not too late. And perhaps 
you might have beheld in death's train a troop of still 
more horrible beings, let loose from hell itself, whose 
names you do not fear to pronounce, and whose ven 
geance you do not hesitate to invoke, in your furious 
passions against each other ; you might have beheld 
them ready to seize those whom death should smite, 
and eager • to execute upon them their own devilish 
rage, as well as the fierce wrath of God. What 
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mmAd hi^e been ^e effect o€ such a sight as Aist 
#ut you saw it not, at you would not hsm dared to 
taste, or to touch, the poisoned cup. Yet you might 
]uive seen it with the eye of luth ; for death was in- 
deed abroad amongst yoa, and one mangled cc»p8e 
In a few hours betvayed his presence, and his work. 
¥he evil sjurits of darkness and damnation too weife 
with Yam ; but, oh ! may Idie mercy of God, purchased 
for us all by our Redeem^s cross, have thrown a 
diidd between them^ and the «oul wbich they came to 
destroy!" 

The man was awenstruck with my descr^tion, and 
WI& the dreadftd bought, no doubt, which my devouC 
prayer had caused to flash across his mind. Nov 
was I myself unmoved ; and I would gladly have 
dismissed him now with this sting in his conscience, 
only that there were other thii^ which we had left 
bemnd us, and which I was desirous to recall, and 
discuss. So, ulker paunng long enough to allow ike 
last idea to dwell efieetnally, if possible, upon his 
imagination, I resumed, and said, '^^ But you have 
net told me yet, who these wom^i are, that were so 
bent on th^ own destruction, as to set all shame 
and fear at nought ; and whom, if yoa had been dis* 
posed, you would not have dared to warn. I must 
know their names, that I at least may warn them ; 
for in the exercise of his office there is nothing which 
&» minister of God dares not do." '' Oh ! Sir," he 
r^ed at once, ^^ I will tell you without scruple. 
They are all pretty well known everywhere. There 
was such an one, and sudi an one, and such an 
one," (I conceal their names beeause I exclude thmn 
fi»m my history,) ^ and theie was Mrs. Costar, 
Sir." ''.Mrs. Costw!" I exclaimed with ami^<^ 
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ment' *' Mrs. Costar, do you say? Do not my 
care deceive met Can it be poesible?" " Yes, 
Sir,** he answeied coolly, " it is pooedble, and true 
too ; and whenever you heavd of any dmikmg boot 
in our quarter, you may be sure tbtt she was the 
ringleader of it." '* Well," I said, lifting up my 
hands with terror as well as astonishment, ^ the poor 
woman is mad certaiBly. God has punished her mth 
the loss of her reason, and so she plunges deeper and 
deeper into the same sm ; and she will undoubtedly 
he destroyed, body and soul, hereafter^ whatever may 
become of her here, unless she repents. Hsfveyou 
heard that I met her, deeply intoxicated, on the high* 
toad, one Sabbath-day, shortly after Mrs. Brock- 
bourn's death?*' "Yes, Sir," he replied, " I have 
heard it, to be Eure." " Well," I said, " and what 
do you think of it, Hodges ? Was this a case in 
wMch it was my duty to meddle, or not ?" " To be 
sure it was. Sir," he answered decisively; " but 
whether she wiU be the better for it, I cannot pretend 
to tell. If i^e will be ruled by anybody, she will he 
ruled by you." ** Very well," I said, '* I haioe in« 
terfered ; J have spoken to her at great length ; but, 
unfortunately, I did not then know that she was aoe 
of the wretched, thoughtless drunkards, who brought 
Mrs. Brockboum to her untimely and miserable eonk 
However, her own conscience, no doubt, reminded 
her of it constantly, as I went on talking to her; and 
I will tell you one thing, Hodges, that if she is not 
the better for what I said to her, she will in Grod'a 
eye be much the worse. He will not suffer her to 
neglect such a warning, you may depend upon it, 
widiout inflicting upon her a double punishment. 
And it will be the same with all others who desinse 
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the admonitions of those whom God hath set over 
them ; they will be doubly guilty in his sight. As to 
Mrs. Costar, however, she was deeply affected with 
my remonstrances, and I hope she has listened to 
them. Have you seen or heard of her beuig intoxi- 
cated within the last fortnight?" *' I cannot say 
that I have. Sir," he replied. " I am truly glad of 
it,? I rejoined ; " for, if it had happened, you would, 
most likely, have known it God grant that she 
may persevere to the , end in her new course of life I'* 
" I wish she may, Sir," he said ; " but her neigh- 
bour, old Mrs. South, will never mend, I think. 
Why, Sir, you gave her a shilling yesterday when 
you passed this way, and in the evening one of my 
sons found her in a ditch. She had spent your money, 
all in liquor." *' She promised me, even with tears 
in her eyes, to spend it otherwise," I said ; " but I 
desire you to note down in your memory, for your 
own improvement, that wicked habits are seldom, if 
ever, conquered and laid aside in old age. The thing 
cannot be done without an extraordinary measure of 
Grod's grace, and it is not to be expected that God 
should bestow it, to save you^ whether you will, or 
not, just at the close of life. Make haste, therefore, 
Mr. Hodges, make all the haste in your power to 
keep God's commandments ; and then his ordinary 
grace will be sufficient for you." 

Hodges seemed to be embarrassed with this un-* 
expect^ admonition, and not to know to what part 
of his conduct I intended it to apply ; but he did not 
ask me to explain my meaning, because, I suppose, 
he was afraid, lest I might bring to the light, and 
discuss, and expose what he would rather conceal 
even from himself. So I continued thus — " I must 
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not hide from you, Mr. Hodges, what I hear com- 
monly said, that your neighbourhood has become 
much worse since you and your family came to reside 
there." Upon this he restrained himself with diffi- 
culty ; and when I looked at him significantly, he 
exclaimed, '^ I am not angry with you. Sir, but with 
those who speak falsely of me." " Well, well," I 
said, ^* it is better not to be angry with anybody ; 
and we ought to thank even our enemies, if they 
should be the causes of our improvement, althougn 
unintentionally. Our enemies speak of us maliciously, 
without doubt ; but still there will very often be some 
truth in their malicious speeches ; and if we are wise 
enough to take ourselves to task, and to search to 
the bottom till we find it out, and then to correct the 
fault, we shall disappoint their malice by converting 
it to our own profit." 

He was not alive to this excellent sentiment which 
I had pressed into my service from some noble Pagan 
of old ; so I said plainly ; ^' Your habit of swearing, 
Hodges, is remarked by everybody who has any 
dealings with you, and aJl who have the fear of God 
before their eyes shudder to hear you cursing and 
damning, as you do, not only others, but every limb 
of your own body, and what is enough to make one's 
hair stand on end, even your precious soul, which you 
thus doom to everlasting misery ; and mark ! your 
poor crippled son has caught this horrible habit from 
yoUy his father; so that you will one day have to 
answer for his soul, as well as for your own." 

He was coi^ounded and dismayed, and did not 
seem disposed, or able to say anything ; so I con- 
tinued — " Now I ask you, Hodges, whether you aro 
taking, or have taken already, any steps towards the 
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^MBg nd of tUfi habit V '« I have indeed, Sk," 
he anBwered with all the eamestnesfi of sincenty^ 
*' and I am doing every day the best that I can ; and 
what is more, Sir, I am sure that I do not swear now 
CM) much as I was used to do ; and my son too ia 
impraved." ^^ i hope you do not deceive yourself,'' 
I said, ^ in what you tdl me. We are too apt to be 
partial in judging our own conduct, whereas we can^ 
not be too severe. In short, the more severe we aie 
against ourselves, the less severe will God be against 
OS. Oh! Hodges, the habit of swearing is most 
odkms, most brutal, and most offensive to God ; 
perhaps, yes, certainly more so than drunkenness 
itself; and why therefore he should i^oare ^ou, when 
he snatched away Mrs. Brockboum by a sudden 
stroke, and brought Mr. White to the grave by lin- 
gering torments, and after being forced by those 
torments to give up his body to the surgeons to cut 
a&d saw at tit&x will, I am unable to explain. But 
it becomes you to seize upon the opportunity of 
his mercy widi all speed, and with a pious, heartfdit 
gratitude. Where would you haye been now, if he 
had struck you with the thunderbolt of his wrath int 
the very midst of some blasphemous speech ? If you. 
go on in the same course, your happiest lot will be 
to die by inches, that pain and time may give you 
the chance of i^peasing him, before you are swal^ 
lowed up in eternity." 

. I stopped to see if he would say anything, but he 
only shuddered in silence ; so I proceeded. ^' That 
unhappy son of yours, I must remind you besides, 
has another grievous sin to lament and correct ; and 
your own conscience will tell you whether he derivea 
it from you or not." '' What is that. Sir ? " he inn 



qubed eagerly. ^' It is lying," I said ; '^ and I know 
it partly by my own observation. A short time ago 
I charged him wkh the crime of eursing and swear- 
ing ; and he did not hesitate a single instMit to cteny 
the thing entirely ; and since then my children toH 
me almost wikh tears that they saw him beating hia 
poor little ass in a brutal mamner. WeU, I charged 
him with this too, and he denied it at onee and a« 
firmly as he had done his blaapliemies." ^^Why, 
6ir/' he answered, ^' the poor lad has but half sense, 
and so he 18 the less to blame." " His half sense,'^ 
I said, " will not excuse so much wickedness edtber 
to himself, or to you. Look to it, I admonish yovu 
He has a soul to save as well as the wisest amongst 
us ; and if he had but one single grain of sense, it 
might be turned to a good purpose. Are you content 
that he should be a swearer, a Bar, and a brute, and 
so perish for ever, because he is but half-witted, and 
a mkerabke cr^le ? These are circumstances which 
stir the compassion of everybody else ; and do they 
stir none in his own fa^er ?" 

Again he was reduced to silence, and duties were 
made known to him, about which he had never even 
dreamed before, and yet now, without doubt, he saw 
the obligation of them at once, and trembled for his 
inattention to them. I questioned him only on one 
pmt more. *' Your married son," I said, '^ how 
came he to suffer such doings in his own house ; nay^ 
to join in than ? '' *' Why, Sir," he repUed, " he is 
very industrious, and very sober ; but ^e is young 
and of an easy temper, and readily led by anybody ; 
and so his wife, and the rest of them, soon wheedled 
Um into their merry-making. At first. Sir, when he 
wentia fipomJiiBWoi^ and saw what they had been 
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about, he was hurt at it; but they began to coax 
him, and to say, ' Come, Jack, you are a good- 
humoured fellow ; you must not be angry ; here is a 
glass for you to comfort you, before you go to bed. 
It will do you good, man, after your labour; you 
will sleep the better for it to-night, and work the 
better for it to-morrow.' This was the way. Sir, in 
which they drew him in ; and how could he be ex- 
pected to stand out against so much pressing ? But, 
I think, he will be wiser and firmer in future. Sir." 
*' I hope so, indeed," I said ; and, after a few more 
words, being wanted by some other visitors, I dis* 
missed him. 



§ d.'^acob Brockboum. 

In the evening of the same day, when I was sitting 
in my book-room, with Mrs. Warton and all my 
children about me, a servant, not acquainted with 
the man or his history, announced the arrival of one 
Jacob Brockboum, who was desirous of speaking 
with me. Every game was abandoned in the twink- 
ling of an eye, and up they jumped in confusion 
from their seats ; and some turned pale, and some 
exclaimed, '^ That is the murderer ! He is come at 
last ! What will you do now, papa ?" I was seized 
with a little cold shivering myselSf ; but I answered 
immediately, " Why, I will go and speak to him, to 
be sure ; have not I been long wishing for such an 
opportunity?" So I ordered the servant to bring 
him into the hall ; and when I moved to the door, 
every eye was directed towards me with a mixture of 
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aj^prehension and painful curiosity. Even Mrs. 
Warton herself was not without a slight agitation. 
The idea, I believe, still clung to us all, that the 
man was a murderer ; and to talk with a murderer 
was terrific to the imagination. However, I went, 
but with a palpitating heart ; and I commanded that 
none should follow me. I silently prayed, mean- 
while, for a prosperous issue to this uncommon'^and 
interesting adventure. 

Here, then, at length, having brought the great 
personage of my drama on the stage, I sweep off all 
the rest to make room for him. There have been 
many acts in this piece ; and great variety of character 
and scenery, I tliink, although all in low life, has 
been faithfully delineated in it, except so far as re- 
gards words and expressions, which T seldom remem^ 
ber with accuracy, and which, if I remembered them 
ever so well, would be totally unfit to be recorded in 
a work of this kind. The last act of the piece is 
reserved for Jacob Brockboum alone ; with him I 
close my warnings. Not that I did not speak ta 
many others, both before and afterwards, in conse- 
quence of the fatal occurrence of Mrs. Brockboum's 
death, and to some of the same persons again and 
again; but I have perhaps been tedious already, and 
it is probable that I should be doubly so, if I were to 
resume a new series of similar conversations after 
this interview with the most important personage 
of all. Here, therefore, the whole history will ter- 
minate* 

There was a staircase in the hall, and a lamp was 
burning there, suspended in the middle of it. It was 
by the light of this lamp that I caught the first view 
of Jacob Brockboum's figure. He was a man, 
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neither tall, nor krge in any way, but stoofty aod 
compactly built. His dress was a loose jadeet aod 
trowsers with a silk han<&erchief round his sack. He 
was leaning against the stakcaae, and his qres w«e 
fixed upon the floor ; this attitude and posture giave 
Bie at once a strong notion of his presoat depresnon 
and humiUty. It was no doubt an aiduoiu trud, for a 
roan, under such circumstances, to come to one of 
God's ministers, to be questioned about a dreadful deed 
which had brought his life into jeopafdy ; and he evi- 
dently felt the peculiar dtuation in which he vmi 
placed. So he neither stood boldly upright, without 
seeking for, or betraying any want cff support, nor 
did he carry his eyes around to gam theearMest intel- 
ligence of my approach, or to conjecture, from tiie 
Iciro of my countenance, with what pobable seatimenlB 
I might address him. Nor did the sound of my foc4- 
«tep8 disturb his position, or occasion him to alter it 
in the least. Until I came quite close to him^ and 
adually spoke, he still leant against ike banisters^ and 
still kept his eyes fixed on the ground. The lamp now 
illumined his features, and I saw them distinctiy ; tiny 
were hard, and very dark and gloomy ; fit embtran 
of a mind like that which his step-daughter had 
described to me, severe, reserved, and morose. 
His com{4exion, black enough by nature, was made^ 
as it seamed, more dismally black by the inward work- 
ings of such a mind, or by t^ sad recoUectaooB 
whidi preyed upon it. ^ This man,' I said to myse^ 
' is capable of having harboured in his breast tlie 
thought of that murder which has been imputed to him ; 
but God, and his own conscience, not I, must judge 
him.' 

It was now high time for me to awaken him from 



huf appanut ntupor ; to I b^an vnnk tdiing him ni a 
gentle tone that I was amch pleased with his coming 
to me. Upon this he raised himaelf from the banisters, 
a&d his eyes met mine ; but in a moment he turned 
them aside from me. Howe^Ger, he answered me with 
great pro|»iety ; in a manner indeed which was very 
remarkable for a person whom I su{^osed to haye 
been quite tmeduca^ ; and he explained, nearly in 
^ way already related, the circumstances which had 
furevei^bed him from paying an earlier attention to my 
commands. '^Are you now entirely at libaiy," I 
enquired, '* and <£sposed, besides, to stay here with 
me for half an hour, or even more, if our conversa^ 
lion should se^m to make it necessary, or advisable V* 
^* As long as you jdease. Sir," he replied. ^' I came 
on purpose to be at your service, and I have nothing 
^e to do." " Very well, then," I said ; " if that be 
the case, follew me this way.'' 

I Imd a candle in my hand, which I put down upon 
a table, when I had led him into the nearest room, 
fBad had closed tlie door a£ter,us ; and then we re* 
mained standia^ from the beginning to the end of the 
interview ; for I felt a very strong repugnance a^nst 
a;G^ng him to sit in the first instance, and the thing 
ilsdf never occurred to me aflerwards. '* Brockboum," 
I now sakl, " we are here alone together, and we may 
taJk wit^ perfect freedom. Let me ask you first, 
whether you are clearly convinced in your own mind, 
iksX my wish to see you, and to talk with you, pro«* 
ceeds entirely from my thinking that I may have the 
power to do you a great service ; and, in short, that I 
have no good of my own, but only your good, in 
Tiew ? " '^ I am quite certain of it, Sir," he answered, 
'^ and I am very much obliged to you." '^ But then," 

a 2 
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I said, *' when one person talks with another person 
in order to be useful to him, it may be necessary (may 
it not ?) to bring out a variety of things ; some plea- 
sant and some unpleasant ; some gentle, and some 
severe : in short, of many sorts and kinds ? " He 
hesitated : so I asked him, if he thought, that all men 
might be profited by the same way of talking ; or, 
whether it might not be proper to praise, to encourage, 
to blame, to check, to reprove, to tlnreaten, according 
to the different tempers and circumstances of those 
with whom we talked, and whose benefit we had in 
view ? "I understand you. Sir," he replied ; " and 
it is very true/' *' Well," I said, " and the person, 
wishing to do good, must be left entirely to himself, 
(must he not ?) to choose his own method of talking, 
according to what he knows, or supposes to be the 
condition of the other with whom he talks ? " " To be 
sure, he must. Sir," was his answer. " And that other," 
I said, ' ' would be very wrong, (would he not ?) if he were 
angry, or found fault, when the sole object is his own 
good ? " " He would. Sir, indeed," he replied. " So 
that," I said, " if he were to be wounded and cut to 
the quick by the sharp and severe things that were 
spoken to him, still, if he reflected rightly, he would 
reason himself into the belief, that it was his duty to 
bear them patiently, and even thankfully ; because, in 
fact, the sharpness and severity of the things spoken 
might cause them to be so much the more profitable, 
and might be the strongest possible proof of the real 
kindness and friendship of him who spoke them." 
•' This is all very just, and very good. Sir," he an- 
swered ; and such a mode of talking being quite a 
novelty to him, he looked erect, and seemed to be 
roused and interested by it, and for the time to forget 
his own melancholy circumstances. 
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This foundation then heing now laid, I said, '^ Such 
is the situation of me and you^ Brockboum. We 
are about to talk for your good, and not for mine, 
upon a very painful subject ; and if this subject should 
Beem to require, that I should say anything harsh or 
bitter which might hurt your feelings, you will tho- 
roughly understand why I say it. But, I hope and 
believe, it will not be necessary for me to do anything 
else except to comfort you, and to point out the duties 
which are most necessary to be attended to by one 
who has done what you have done, and who has been 
in the danger in which you have been. They tell me 
that you are very much broken down in your spirits by 
what has happened, and you appear to me to be so ; 
iior do I wonder at it.'* *' Oh ! Sir,** he replied, " if 
you mean that, I am quite easy in my mind.'* 
^* What V* I said. '* Your conscience, I suppose, 
assured you that you are innocent of all intention of 
committing murder?" "Yes, Sir," he answered; 
*^ the thing was proved to be an accident, and so the 
jury of my countrymen decided it to be." " Yes,** 
I said, ** but you yourself know more and much bettet 
than the jury, and God knows better even than you^ 
Ah! Brockboum, there were many strong circum« 
stances which never came before the jury at all, and 
which, if they *had come before them, would have 
made the case go much harder against you ; and it 
would have been a miracle if you had escaped with 
your life." 

When I said this, he was seized with a convulsive 
twitching all round his mouth, which betrayed great 
agitation ; and J had occasion to applaud, imme* 
diately, the course which I had taken, of preparing 
bim for the possib^ty of my saying someuiing thi^t 
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might afSsct his nerves, and yet of shewing him that 
he would have no ground for complaint against mel 
I did not indeed expect, that the princifde wMch I had 
laid down would have come so soon into use ; bid; hb 
•saying that he was quite easy in his mind, an wasweat 
very different firom what I looked for, and his appeax* 
ing afterwards to evade my question about his cq81» 
sdience, had induced me to insinuate what I did ; thai 
his acquittal by a jury, unacquainted with ail the facts, 
would be of no use to him at another bar, where die 
secrets of the very heart were thoroughly known, un« 
l^s the heart itself bore testimony in his favour, and 
was free fVom the too probable hazard of bemg warped 
by self-dekision. 

' He spoke nothing ; so I resumed in this manner* 
** At all eveats, t^ decision of the jury^ kimiaiily 
speaking, has been a fortunate thing for you^ Brock*" 
bourn. If you were really not guilty, it has but done 
you justice ; and if you were guilty, yet many pec^^o 
will think you innocent, mensly in consequence of 
that decision ; but, what is of greater consequened 
to you than the opinions of otiiieKS, you will have mort 
tkne to endeavour to make your peace with Gbd; 
Tkat must be your main study for the remnant of yonit 
days ; because, whether you were, or were mrt, t^ 
murdexer &f your wretched, unhappy wife, at least you 
were the cause of her death, and in a m€»nent of 
imger and vidbnce. This of itself, without a deeper 
guilt, is matter enough for long and anxious sorrow 
Aiidr^norse. I presume, you do not deny this?** 
" No, Sir," he replied ; " I confess it fully ; I would 
»ot deny it upon any account." *' Well,'* I said, " ik 
makes a mighty difference to yourself in many re* 
fleets, certainly, whetheryoudid the deed inteitioniiUje^ 
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or nninteafekniaUy ; bat to ker^ poor creature, it made 
tt«Me wkatever. She went to her account just the 
flsae, wiik all her ams fireah upon her head. Iiuleed, 
if she had been sa&fied m her mind that her death was 
acxsMlental, she might have been spared the terrible 
aa^uiA of reflecting upon her husband as her mur* 
derer« But this, I fear, was not the case ; this ecmi- 
fint wu, I tlmik, withheld friHn her. My own opi- 
mxm is, that she died under the impression that yoa 
intended to depriire her of her life. Yet she forgave 
you ; with her last bceaith she prayed that you might 
not be taken, 9md committed to a prison, ot put to the 
doDger of expiating the deed, violently and ignomi* 
niously, by the hasBMis c^ the executioner. But why 
did she pcay so, if it were not that time might be 
Vpeaxd. you for such a diaep and proloi^fed repentance 
as you yourself had made impossibie to her ? If this 
vaa h^r meaning, (and I cannot oonceive diat she had 
any other,) her pKayer wms a noUe, a divine duosty, 
and should go Id your very heart" 

I should have expeefeed that so tender and touching 
a sentiment (as it af^peara at leasl to me) would have 
drawn a eopknis shower of tears from his eyes ; but 
it seemed tiiat Jacob Brodkhounwaa formed in a dtf- 
iecoit mould, and had notUng soft, or feminine abot^ 
hiBL Nor shoidd he be immediately condemned; 
audi an espresai^i of feeling may be, in a great mee^ 
sme, eonstiMaoBai. Thai he did fed on die preseirt^ 
oecasion was evident enough by the incseased eon- 
vulflive tsmtdimg oi his mouth, and by his averting 
Ub face fer a short lime ahnost entirely &om me. As 
soon as he had resumed his position, and I saw that 
he had no jntention to speak, I continued thus : " I 
do not know whether you haive sulEfCieittly cQiwidjBxed> 
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what it is which makes your calamity so grievous ; bul 
it is fit that you should he fully aware of the utmoftt 
extent of it. There is no solid comfort to he deriv^eii 
from an endeavour to soften it down to your own 
thoughts ; and if I were to take that course with yoo, 
I should ill discharge my office ; I should deceive you. 
in a most culpahle manner, and your comfort, being 
a false one, might be your ruin. No, you must look 
your calamity steadily in the face, and then apply ta 
God, as the correct view of it may teach you, and urga 
you to do. If you were the murderer of your wife, 
I do not want you to tell me so ; I only want you to 
settle that matter, impartially, between God and your 
own conscience : so that it may not appear hereafter^ 
to your everlasting confusion, when he comes to try 
you, that you have reckoned erroneously, and deceived 
even yourself. Nor, on the other hand, will it avail 
you at all, with respect to this particular point which i 
so much wish to impress upon you, it will not avail 
you to plead, that her death was not intended by you, 
but only her correction ; I mean, that you cannot get 
rid of the fact, that, in consequence of your treatment 
of her, she went hastily and too much unprepared 
before her Judge ; nay, in an actual, immediate state 
of sin, which would cause even the most indifferent 
person, who reflected upon it, to tremble for her ulti- 
mate and eternal lot. You who knew all her habits 
too well, cannot possibly be ignorant what a tremen- 
dous reckoning she is gone from this world, suddenly 
and unexpectedly, to make in the other world, and 
therefore also what a tremendous result, it may rea-* 
sonably be feared, will follow such a reckoning ; and 
then the certainty comes home to your own bosom, 
that it was you who deprived her of the means and 
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oypOTtunities, which she might otherwise have had, 
before she died in the course of nature, to return from 
Satan to God. I do not say that you may not be 
acquitted and forgiven for this at the neavenly bar, as 
you have been at the earthly, if you take the proper 
steps to procure forgiveness ; but I do say, that you 
will with great difficidty forgive yourself, if you feel 
your situation as you ought. WUl you not ask your-* 
self continually, where is her soul now ? Wfll not 
the fearful thought mix itself with all your affairs that 
her soul may be entered into eternal misery ? And 
will you not then be harrowed up with remorse, when 
you think again, as you must always do, that it was 
you who sent her there ? If you ever suflfer yourself 
to try to taste any pleasure, will it not be embittered 
by this constant care ? Will it not become worse than 
gall and wonnwood to you ? Will you not condemn 
yourself for the very idea of pursuing any pleasure^ 
and say, I have flung Iier from everlasting pleasures 
into everlasting woe ! In your daily labours, too, 
when you are earning your bread by the sweat of your 
brow, will not the same reflection make all the instru^ 
ments of your work feel heavier in your hands, and 
your work itself harder and more toilsome ? Hereto* 
fore your industry was supported and cheered by many 
consolations and many hopes ; what will support it, 
what will cheer it now ? But at length comes the end 
of all in this world, death ; and then the judgment in 
the next. But whom will you see, standing with you, 
and waiting for the sentence, at the same bar ? Even 
her, your own wife, whom your own hand slew I And 
will you not be agonized with the sight of her, and 
still more with her voice, when she opens her mouth. 
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9t Ae connband of the ternble Judge, to apeak lise 
VBry tnilii, and theiefoie to accuse and oondema ^rov V* 
I began this speeck, and went <hi to a oei?taiB poiBl^ 
with a perfect self-possession, so as to bring all ike 
HHie ability wiiich I had to bear upon my subject ; 
but, by degrees, hiding myself wrought up to s 
correspondent feeling wi& it, and my tongue fiiiter« 
Ing, I stopped entirely with the sentenee juat k- 
corded. It is very probable that some of ihB ieadBr» 
of this scene may think the case exaggerated ; aasd 
pediaps it was. But I had two reasons for puttmg 
&e trasisaction in the light in wliidi I did. Vmtj k 
was dear to me, in spite of all the repoits of his aair* 
row, tiiat the killmg lus wife, under k€r pecutiar sir- 
cumstanees, had never occiofed to him as a tfaing^ 
miure to be lamented than l^e mese k^lmg of any 
person, or at least a wife, undo- say drcumsteneeB 
whatever. To deprive a H^ow-ereature of life he 
might know and acknowledge to be an awfei matter;: 
and siRl more, if that fellow-creature were his wife ; 
i)ut he had never ccmsidored how infinitely »fi^ the 
4Bed became, if she were a wicked woman, aond 
Bheuld die without repentance and unprepared. It is 
4his in fact if^ch gtve^ to the crime oi murder itself 
its greatest horror ; that whilst it destroys thebody^ it 
may in &e same instant destxoy the soul too. Se* 
condly, xof sui^dbns had gained strength, that if 
he were not al»ohitely and i^siotly the murdeaer of 
his wife, yet in Ihe act of b^rtm^ her he was eon* 
Bcious to himself of on utter card^sness wfaeth^ i^ 
died under his hands or not ; a suspKion, which, iC 
true, would account for some parts of his conckict 
tfwt aaem otherwise inexpliqable. On these grounds 
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then it wa« ihat I aggrarated, before I thought 
it proper to attempt to alleviate the load of sor* 
vow Ufider which uub man might be sviipoBed to 
labour. 

. But the reader wiU desire to know how he was affect 
ed by what I said. For some time after I stopped he 
WAS speechless. He manifestly wished to speak, but 
was unaUe. The spasms in hu face, and especiafly 
about his lips, were so rapid and so strong that pro- 
M>ly articsdatioD was impossible to him. Often too^ 
during my ^)eech, he had averted Us eountenanoe, 
as might liave becan easily supposed, for the piiorpose 
af hiding his tears ; but when his eyes met mine 
again, I perceived that they were still dry. The 
jonly remaining symptom of his fedings was his fre-* 
qumit ehange of postwe. He rested sometimes on 
one leg and sometimes on the other; and now 
and then he appeai^ed to totter a little under his ovm 
woght. 

Meanwhile I was eoHectng myself to return to 
the charge ; but, at length, before I was ready, he 
tfdkib hniself, stammerii]^ out his wwds with difi« 
culty, and saying, ^' But you forget, Sir, suidyy 
that she lived several hours, and therefore was not 
without tkne for repentance." Una was not in the 
fight aiikit, and I did not approve of it by any means. 
If he had Ba»l, ' Ah ! Sir^ is too true that hei 
time was. short : but God grant, in his mercy, that 
she may haive employed it well to her sabratton, and 
tfiat so heavy a sin as that of sending her out of iJift 
world without repentance, may not be laid upon me !* 
tins would haive been satis&ctory to me, ' and accepts 
able, I doubt not, above ; but what he really said he*^ 
tokened ao desire of hundbiiBg himself under GuMTa 
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mighty hand ; it was the speech of one who would 
justify himself instead of confessing his sins and suing 
unreservedly for pardon ; and therefore I determined 
at once to heat it down to the ground. 

" Was not this poor woman much given to drink- 
mg ?" I asked. " Yes, indeed," he answered eagerly, 
so as to hetray his thought, that the magnifying of 
her crimes would diminish his own. ** She spent in 
liquor all that she could get by her work, or by beg- 
ging from her daughter ; and she even went to my 
sister sometimes, and obtamed money from her, by 
accusing me falsely of half-starving her." " And 
was not this unfortunate habit," I asked again, ^' a 
habit of long continuance, and practised for years Y* 
♦* Yes,*' he replied with the same earnestness, and 
looking me full in the face ; " she began it even when 
ahe was a girl." " Nor," I said, " was it her only 
bad habit, I fear." " No, indeed," he answered aa 
before ; " she had another as bad, and even worse^ 
and which she began as early too ; which you may 
partly understand by her having two children not 
bom in wedlock. Yes, Sir," he said with a strong 
emphasis, ^'this and drinking went on together to 
her dying day." " So I was afraid," I rejoined* 
«* But now tell me whether God has not doomed all 
adulterers, and fornicators, and drunkards, continuing 
such, to the punishment of everlasting fire V* "I tia 
true, indeed. Sir," he replied in a lower tone. *' And 
which are worst," I asked, " they who commit those 
sins now and then, casually, or they who commit 
them habitually?" " These, to be sure. Sir," he 
answered. " Which also," I said, " of the two are 
most likely to be able to forsake theu: sins; the 
casual or the habitual sinners ? " *' The casual, with<t 
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out doubt, Sir," he replied, " Then repentance wiU 
be a more difficult thing to the habitual sinners ; will 
it not?*' I asked. " I suppose it will, Sir," he an- 
swered, but with a little seeming reluctance, as if he 
began to suspect that he was involving himself in 
troubles. '* And will not God also expect," I said, 
*' that the repentance of such sinners should be longer, 
and deeper, and more pauiful, so as to be a better 
proof that they have returned to him with sincerity ? ** 
He hesitated, as a man now clearly seeing his 
danger, but being pressed for his answer, he mur- 
miured, " Yes." 

** Well, Brockboum," I said, " you told me, two 
or three minutes ago, that your poor wife was not 
without time for repentance, because she lived several 
hours after the death-blow was given ; what do you 
think now ? If she had lived several days instead 
of hours only, would that have been time enough for 
such a repentance as we have just agreed that God 
must expect in such a case ? A repentance that was 
to wash out the guilt of years, nay, of a whole life ? 
It is true, the mighty power oi the Spirit of God 
might have enabled her to repent efficaciously, and 
might have cleansed her from all impurity, in a single 
instant ; the great Saviour, who paid down his life as 
a ransom for us all, might have forgiven and saved 
Aer, as he did the thief, in the last moment of her 
mortal existence, by whatever crimes she was stained ; 
but are these mere possibilities sufficient to persuade 
you that the thing was actually done ? On the very 
contrary, does not your certain knowledge of the un* 
commonness of the accomplishment of such wonder- 
ful things, convince you at once that no individual 
sinner has any reason to expect tliem ; nay, that the 
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esBpeetatkm of tliem is itself not cmly uaMrettMmaMev 
but sinful too ; because it imj^es, that you fhiow 
away all the common means winch God has appoailed 
for your salvation, and afe resol\^ to be saved, if 
at all, only by some extraordinary, sttpematuzal, 
miraculoufl exercke of kk mercy ? " 

I paused for an instant to obsen^ him ; he was 
wrapped in thought, as if he were trying to oompre* 
hend what I had saad ; and perhaps he did not. So 
I began again in this manner. " But you do not 
mean, peihaps, mefely to tell me, that, in your opi« 
nion, she had time for repentance ; you havcj no 
doubt, diligently and anxiously inquired, and you 
know the fiuit, that she did repent; and fii^t h^ 
Tepentance was such as you might tUnk eifeetoal j 
or, rather, you sent repeated and m^ent messages to 
her in the very outset, by some common friend or 
kinsman, to suggest the neeesMty of a speedy and a 
serious repentance ; was this so ?" — ^'' It was impos* 
Bible, Sif,'' he answered, recovering a littie con^ 
denee, *^ it was impossible for me to do anything of 
this kind. I was in the hands of the o^ers, and 
was not permitted to see any body^ whilst her dea& 
was uncertain ; and afterwards I was committed to 
prison, and had enough to do to think of myself.'*-— 
•' But after your acquittal and discharge," I said, 
*' you went to the hospital, of course, and inquired 
Into 1^ the moumfiil particulars of her latter end ; 
whether it was consoled, or not, by the conscious* 
ness of paiitenee, by faith in her Redeemer's blood, 
by the hope of immortality f" He had done nothing 
of this sort ; his countenance, distorted with spasniB^ 
betrayed the tru&, and itie laehes of his conscience t 
he was speechless, and dismayed. *' But," I e&»^ 



tiBued, net sparing him, '^ at least you questioned 

Mrs. Marian about it She was in attendance upon 

the wretched creature up to the time of her departure 

for the fao8|Htal, and is well acquainted with e^Bry 

material circumstance ; and you might have asked 

her, when yeu came to see her, on the very night of 

year discharge frt/m prison ; did you do so ?" — ^^ I 

win speak the truth, Sir," he rep^sd faltering; ^' I 

did not ask her ; I was too full of my own situation ; 

I came to thank her for being one of my witnesses/' 

— " Very well," I said ; " I can allow for some con*- 

fusion of mind arismg from your peculiar circum* 

stances, the aidden removal of a tremendous danger 

which seemed to be hanging over you ; but still I 

wonder, that the far more tremendous danger of jovx 

poor wife's soul, a danger hastened on by yourself, 

should not have occupied a portion at least of your 

thoughts. You had yourself escaped the first death, 

which is the least terrible ; it was natural that you 

should have inquked anxiously about her, whom you 

had exposed to tlie infinitely terrible condemnation 

of ^e second death. However, you have seen Mrs. 

Martin since, when you were more calm and com^ 

•posed ; when you were able to look back with less 

horror upon the scaffold and the halter, which once 

^haunted your imagination ; and when the exuking 

joy of your escape was moderated down into a 

quieter and more raticmal feeling ; then, I presume, 

you sifited all the facts of the piteous case, and 

grasped with eagerness every little twig, which pro* 

mised you the slightest support, under the fearful 

idea, that, whether you had murdered your wife's 

body or not, you might have murdered her unhappy 

«mil ; was this what you dadl" 
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Again he was reduced to silence, and betrayed his 
emotions by the same symptoms ; but still he shed 
too tear. '* Well tlien," I said, *' you have taken no 
pains, it seems, to ascertain, whether she repented or 
not ; and so far as you know, she is gone without 
having repented at aU. And yet, as you considered 
that she had time for repentance, you must have been 
aware, that her not using the time graciously allowed 
her for such a purpose would greatly aggravate the 
whole of her sin, and make her liable to a heavier 
damnation. This should have caused more anxiety 
on your part, to search immediately to the 'bottom of 
the matter. However, that is past, and cannot now 
be recalled; but you may still argue, conclusively, 
upon the facts which I will relate to you, whether she 
was ever in a favourable state for repentance ; and, if 
she did repent, what sort of repentance it was likely 
to be.'' Such an investigation was by no means one 
that could possibly be correspondent to his wishes ; it 
could scarcely fail of recalling terrible images to his 
memory ; it was idmost sure to bring hun to the 
knowledge and feeling of a greater burden of guik 
than that of which he was already conscious ; but all 
this I supposed to be for his profit, and any proposi«* 
tion of mine it was difficult for him to refuse. He gave» 
however, only a tacit assent ; his perturbation was too 
great for words. A wounded spirit who can bear ! 

*< When you fled from the sight of vour own deed/* 
I said, " you left her totally a wreck on the floor ; 
stunned with your blows, senseless with the loss of 
blood, which flowed profusely from her head, and 
from some internal rupture. At the same moment> 
too, if she had not been senseless on these two ac- 
counts, yet her intellects must needs have been en- 
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tirely confused and disordered by the liqaor which 
die had been drinking throughout the day, and up to 
this fatal period. She was alive, indeed, as one who 
i^leeps is .alive ; or rather as the creatures which are 
lowest in the scale of God's works ; not alive to 
sense ; to reason quite a blank ; of any movement 
fowards repentance utterly incapable. I know not 
how long this condition lasted ; you will not reckon 
it, I presume, as a part of the time which she might 
have employed in the attempt to make her peace with 
God." 

, I paused ; he uttered only a sigh. It was the first 
which had yet escaped from his breast I continued 
thus. ^^ But at length she wakes, if I may call it so; 
the cloud of stupefaction breaks, and a beam of light 
is seen. Now, you will hope, she begins at once to 
repent. Alas ! no ; she wakes to sense alone, and 
not to reason. She opens her convulsed and swollen 
eyes ; but they recognise no face around her bed. 
She speaks, but her tongue pronounces nothing ra« 
tional, nothing coherent; nothing that indicates a 
knowledge of the desperate state in which she lies. 
By her incessant screams and groans she bears witr 
ness to her feeling of some constant agonizing bodily 
pain ; by her delirious ravings she proves that she 
has no mind. This period, therefore, I presume as 
before, you will except from the hours which you 
spoke of as being at her command for repentance." 

. I paused again ; his spasms and his sighs increased, 
but he did not interpose a single word. I pursued 
my course. " At last a glimmering of reason shews 
itself, but faint and horrible. She discovers her 
.bleeding wounds ; she expects that they will quickly 
bring her to a miserable death; she recollects th^ 

VOL. III. 8 
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cruel blow8 which caused her wounds, and him who 
gave the blows ; she bursts forth, in the spirit of 
revenge, *' Oh ! take him ! take him ! Let nun not 
escape ! Bring him to justice ! Repay him tenfold fat 
what he has done to me I t die — I die — ^but let me 
first know that he is taken I*" 

This description shook the whole frame of the man ; 
his lips quivered with agony, his knees knocked 
against each other, he let fall his hat, and lifted his 
hands to Ins head, and clasped them fkst together and 
stood trembling and aghast in breathless expectation 
of what was yet to come. I pitied him at this instant^ 
and determined to console mm ; so I reminded him 
of what I had told him before, that a few hours after- 
wards she both forgave him, and wished for hia 
safety. " But I desire you to mark," I said, ^' in order 
to avoid all self-deceit, how large a portion of the 
interval which you thought long enough for a tho* 
rough repentance, was passed, uselessly, in insensi- 
bility and delirium, or worse, with the unchristian 
feeling of a revengeful spirit, the most opposite to 
repentance imaginable. In this period she was losing 
instead of gaining ground in God's favour ; but I am 
willing to persuade myself and yau, that the fumes of 
the pernicious liquor were not yet dispersed, nor her 
understanding yet free and clear ; so that ^s addi- 
tional sin may not be laid to her charge. Next cornea 
the whole remaining time of her stay in her own 
house. Alas ! I do not know that it admitted of 
anything like a heart-felt repentance, or of more than 
one religious act. She prayed certainly by Mrs* 
Martin's desire, and under her instructions ; she 
asked, I believe, for pardon ; but, whetlier she had 
any deep and contrite sense of her own unworthine8B> 
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fio as to prevail at all over the circumstances of her 
present pain and misery ; or, whether she looked up 
with the eye of faith to our blessed Lord JesuB 
Christ, as to one who came to seek and to save that 
which was lost; or, whether she sought earnestly 
for the powerful influences of the Holy Spirit to 
renew her in the spirit of her own mind, I cannot 
tell you ;. for I do not know ; nobody knows ; her 
prayer was general for mercy ; all the rest, if there 
was anything more, took place in her own secret 
breast. All the time, remember, she was moaning 
with her pains, and bewailing her unhappy lot ; she 
was harassed with the cutting off of her clotted hair, 
and with the probing and dressing her wounds ; and 
what perhaps distracted her most, she was pressed 
continually with innumerable questions about the 
deed itself, which had stretched her so suddenly on 
the bed of death. Sad circumstances all, and sad 
impediments to a beginning penitence ! Yet it was 
at the end of this afflicting period, that the first feel- 
ing of a Christian spirit began to stir within her ; it 
was now that she forgave all her enemies, all who 
had contributed in any way to her sorrows, and espe- 
cially you. This was not repentance indeed ; but it 
was a necessary step to reconciliation with God. He 
will not be approached, no, not even in his Son's 
name, unless we have utterly dislodged iirom out 
breasts the evil passions of hatred, malice, and re* 
venge. She had done this, by his help, no doubt ; 
she might now approach him, therefore, and ask for 
further aid." 

Here I stopped, and he seemed to be greatly re* 
lieved. This might be in two ways ; that he waa 
now sure that no actual curse from her lips rested 

B 2 
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•upon him to pursue him through life ; and that she 
herself, having performed the important acts of for- 
giveness and prayer, might be supposed to be aware 
of her awful condition, and likely to advance to 
something effectual in the steps of penitence. But 
he did not explain his sentiments ; what has been 
said is nothing but my own conjecture ; and I re- 
sumed after a few moments, in the following manner, 
with the view to damp every vain imagination. 

" The rest of the short time allotted to her was 
«pent in the hospital. Her poor daughter was with 
her there at the first when she was admitted ; and I 
confess, that the account given me by her does not 
encourage me to think that she either did repent, or 
was capable of repenting during that interval, as any 
person would wish her to have done, who knows 
what a true and solid repentance is. At least there 
inhere no outward signs of it ; and it is certain that the 
bodily pain which she endured, and the anguish of 
mind that tormented her, not because of her great 
and long-continued sins, as far as I can find, but 
because of the complicated misery of her situation, 
rendered what we might call a worthy and an effectual 
repentance extremely difficult, and therefore the more 
improbable. That she both prayed and asked to be 
forgiven, now and then, there can be no doubt ; but, 
alas ! how far does this fall short of the unintermitted 
and ardent efforts, the constant sighs and breathings 
after help from above, the floods of tears, which 
ehould seem necessary for a soul ruined and lost in 
sin, to enable it to regain the favour of its Saviour 
and God ! However, we may be sure that she would 
have the assistance of the chaplain of the hospital, as 
fioon as it could be procured, to teach her, what I 
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fear she had even then to learn, from whence alone 
were to come the mighty blessings of which she stood 
in need, and what those blessings were ; the humble, 
and contrite, and penitent heart, abased by the true 
knowledge of itself; the only prevailing spirit of 
supplication, in the name of Christ Jesus ; a new- 
strength not her own, derived from the influxes of a 
powerful sanctifying grace ; and, thenceforward, per- 
haps, some taste of a tranquil peace of mind, and 
some glimmering hopes of heaven. He might have 
attempted to teach her these things, and to enable 
her to acquire them even at the last; but we are 
ignorant, and we shall always be ignorant whilst we 
are here, whether she learnt them or possessed them. 
They are God's especial gift ; and we cannot know 
at present, whether he gave them, or permitted to her^ 
at so late an hour, the use of her faculties to receive 
them. With this terrible doubt, therefore, which 
must always hang about you, you can only travel 
onwards, sorrowing, through life ; although you may 
persuade yourself that you had no intention of bring* 
ing her to the grave, yet, by my advice, you will never 
be, what you told me in the beginning of our con- 
versation, * quite easy in your mind ;' nor will you 
endeavour to excuse yourself to your own conscience 
by saying, as you told me afterwards, that she was 
not without time for repentance. These would be 
broken reeds to lean upon, and would undoubtedly 
fail you at your need. But to ask mercy for her is 
now in vain, when her lot is fixed ; no, you must ask 
it for yourself, and. you must never be out of the way 
of it ; you must neglect no duty ; you must abandon 
every vice ; you must catch at every grace, by private 
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prayer, by public worship, by a constant attendance 
at tne altar. This do and your soul shall yet live." 

It would be difficult for me to explain my nodon 
of the impression which appeared to be made upon 
him by these observations and admonitions as I went 
along; his feeling was, probably, never one singlo 
feeling, unmixed with others, and capable of being 
described by a single word, but combined of maay 
and various feelings, uniting with difficulty in. tha 
same person, and causing the greater agitation by 
their mutual collisions and contentions for the sole 
government of the man. However, in my concluding! 
sentence it was evident at once that he entirely and 

gerfectly acquiesced ; and the consdousness that he 
ad already entered upon the career which I recom*- 
mended to him, bore up his spirits, and smoothed hi& 
brow, and brightened his countenance, and seemed 
to infuse an unwonted, calm into his breast. I waited 
to see if he would speak, that I might form a bettec 
judgment how to proceed with him. I had finished 
one awfiil topic ; but others remained which I was 
unwilling to omit, and for which I hoped that he 
would give me a convenient opening ; and I soon 
perceived that at all events he was preparing to say 
something, whether to my purpose or not. But at 
dds instant the door opened, and two or three of my 
children entered the room to kiss me, and receive my 
blessing, before they went to bed. They seemed to 
wish, and yet to fear, to see Jacob Brockboum : sa 
lliey came not, as usual, with eager steps, and smiling^ 
countenances, and extended arms; but slow and 
serious, and looking at him instead of m£, yet not 
direct, but with half-averted eyes, and. satisfied with 



Healing a view of a man, whose hands had been em** 
brued, as they supposed, in his wife's blood, and 
whose life had been nearly forfeited to the laws. I 
was glad of this little interruption, and felt reUef from 
it ; but I dismissed them with all convenient speed» 
ihe time being precious. 

When we were again by ourselves, I said, *' You 
were about to speiJt, Jacob; I hope the childrea 
have not disturbed you?" " No, Sir," he replied^ 
with a good deal of self-possession, ^^ not at all ; I 
was going to thank you. Sir, for opening my eyes to 
see more clearly than I did, the nature and cpnse*> 

Suence of my calamity ; and if I had not seen this» 
could not have conducted myself properly. Tho 
minister at the prison, after my discharge, g^ve me 
some good advice like yours. Sir ; and I^ began 9l 
once to follow it. I had great reason to do so ; but 
you have now shewn me. Sir, that I have more reason 
to doit than I thought I wiU use my best endeavour 
to avoid sin and to serve God, depend upon it. Sir. 
If I did not, warned as I have been, how could I 
look my Judge in the feoe when I stand before him 
at the last day ?" 

This was well ; but it seemed expedient to go into 

Earticulars ; so I said solemnly, '' You have indeed 
een warned most awfully and tremendously beyond 
fdl others, and especially with regard to one crimen 
that of drunkenness. Were you not yourself intoxi- 
cated that fatal night ?" He hesitated to answer me^ 
and the spasms began to twitch him again. I pene* 
trated the workings of his thoughts ; he was debating 
within himself, I doubted not, which would be most 
for his advantage, to confess, or to deny, that he was 
intoxicated. I say, his advantage. Alas! he wad 
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not SO well versed in the ways of religion as to darev 
or to know how, to estimate his advantage correctly. 
Still he wished to make a shew, still to palliate, still 
to excuse, instead of bowing in an entire unqualified 
obedience to truth, and prostrating every faculty 
which he had in humble submission before the Goid 
of truth. At length, observing that I waited for him 
in surprise, he replied jesuitically, ^' I am a sober 
man. Sir ; but I had certainly been drinking more 
that day than was usual with me." " I knew it," I 
said, with Somewhat of severity ; " I knew it perfectly 
well. You are in the wrong to try to conceal any of 
your offences against God ; to hesitate so long about 
it, and then to give me a shuffling, indecisive answer. 
It is unworthy of your present state. I expected 
better things from you." He was abashed by this 
rebuke, and I proceeded without a pause. " But I 
shall be able, perhaps, in this circumstance of your 
case also, to point out something for your serious 
consideration, which has never yet struck your mind. 
You have the character and credit of industry ; and 
your present master, especially, praises in high terms 
your regular and punctual attention to your work. 
On that unhappy day, however, you determined, no- 
body knows why, to leave your work; which you 
were scarcely ever observed to have done before 
iVithout the best reasons. On the sudden, without 
assigning any reasons at all except your own will, 
you resolved to have a holiday, and to go in search of 
your friends, and to enhst as many of them as you 
could into your scheme of idleness and merry-making 
for the whole day. This perhaps was no great injury 
to your master ; it might be more or less, according 
to the nature of the work on which he was then 
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employing you. Nor will I dwell upon the injury 
done to your friends ; some of whom, most probably,* 
were induced by you to spend their money merrily in 
the alehouse, whilst their wives and children were 
starving piteously at home; but I pass this. You 
drank with these friends to intoxication ; I know tha 
fiict ; you were intoxicated early in the day ; and it 
is not likely that you should have been sober at night* 
See then the judgment of God upon you ! You lay. 
aside your praiseworthy conduct of industry and so- 
briety ; you rush wilfully into idleness and drinking, 
both contrary to your common practice; of what 
other disobedience to God's laws you were guilty 
when you became intoxicated, I am entirely ignorant, 
but I know that crime seldom goes alone. Well, mark 
the end ! Before midnight had closed upon you, you 
were a vagabond from your house, and proclaimed 
a murderer. For a day and a part of the succeeding 
night you revelled in joy, and you said perhaps to 
yourself, ' to-morrow shall be as to-day ;' but it was 
a false delusive joy, ahd a vain promise ; you were 
transgressing the commandments of God ; his wrath 
went out against you ; he withdrew his control over 
your passions ; he suffered them to have their full 
swing ; and thus, in a few minutes more, behold you 
are in the gulphs of sorrow. You slay a human 
creature made in the divine image ; nay, htr to whom 
you had sworn to cleave for ever ; you fly, you are 
overtaken, and you immediately anticipate a mur- 
derer's death. Was not your evU pleasure bought at 
a tremendous cost? It is true, however, you are 
spared ; but who would purchase even mines of gold 
with the agonies which you have undergone, and 
must still undergo, before peace is re-estabhshed in 
your breast?" . 
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I will not describe, again the various symptoms o£ 
the Iran's agitation; they were nearly tiie same a& 
before ; but I had not yet done» and I could not cease 
to afflict him, because there appeared to be too much- 
of the old bad leaven sUll working within him,, and 
be did not seem to have taken a stcSdng view of thet 
several points of his own situation. However; I 
threw in a sofiening expression or two to make him: 
more patient under the sev^ijaes of my conBctkni. 
*^ Remember," I said, '' what we concunoed in at thi& 
first, and you will not be angry with me for inflicts 
mg so much pain upon you. Besides, you may 
console yourself, even under the sufiferanoe of tl»e 
pain, witii being assured, that your repentance may 
be more perfect here^er, if you become thonougldy 
acquainted with all the aggravations of your own 
case. When you came to me to-night, you were de^ 
fident, certainly^ in this necessary knowledge ; and^ 
what is worse, you were too much inclined to favous 
yourself, and to repose upon false supports, and evea 
to make false excuses. But you tell me that I have 
opened your eyes, and I am glad of it for your own 
sake alone. In doing it, however^ I have been conk* 
pelled to pierce you through and through with maay^ 
sorrows, and I must pierce again ; but never mind ; 
these are wholesome sorrows, and, if they bruise you 
now, they will heal you hereafter." 

If it had not been for the apprehension of somor 
thing dreadful to follow, he would have been much 
composed by this little speech. I verily believe that 
he expected me to lay bare the inmost recesses of bia 
heart ; but I am quite sure, by the whole tenour of 
his behaviour, that there were secrets, which he would 
wish to keep locked up there for ever. However» ia 
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my mode of talking to him, I had provided for the 
Tery worst and most terrible supposition. If he was. 
a murderer, without my convicting him of it, he could 
not but see just as clearly, that his guilt was not the 
simple destruction of life, but an accumulation of 
horrors upon horrors. 

But I now went on, whilst he stood trembling 
before me. ^^ You had probably separated all youc 
other transactions of the day and night from the last 
direful deed, and considered them as quite uncon* 
liected. If you did so, you were wrong. For, it ia 
evident, humanly speaking, that if you had been at 
your labour, as usual, you would have come home 
early, as usual; and then your unfortunate ivife, 
who had intoxicated herself in the morning, being 
9wed by your presence, would not have dared to re*^ 
turn to her cups in tlie evening ; and thus her life 
would have been in no danger. It was not only 
a blow from your hand, therefore, but also your idle* 
Bess, and drinking, which occajsioned her death ; you 
went astray from the paths of industry and sobriety^ 
and thus did God judge you for it Why he judged 
>vith so much apparent seventy you, who were only 
casually idle and drunken, whilst he lightly afflicts^ 
or even seems to pass by altogether, habitual and 
more heinous sinners, is an act of his providence 
which I do not pretend to explain : his ways are un 
searchable, and past finding out ; but the use which 
jou may make of it is manifest at once. Never has 
any man received such a warning as you have to 
shun idleness and drunkenness. It is thunder to roll 
for ever over your head, and to guard you against the 
bolt ready to strike. Beware, therefore, of the first 
tsndency towards idtenes» and drunkenness, two great 
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destroyers of mankind. If, hereafter, you suffer your- 
self to give way for an instant to any such tendency, 
you will be the most foolish of men ; one whom no 
awful events, or personal dangers, can effectually in-* 
struct ; you will shew an utter disregard and contempt 
of God's power, which has once almost crushed you ;• 
you will do a wilful despite to his mercy, which has 
now graciously preserved you ; and thus, being a man 
not to be stirred by fear or love, what comes next ? 
Why, the bolt will strike, winged with tenfold ven- 
geance, and will destroy, not temporally alone, but 
eternally." 

'. This seemed to affect him powerfully, but he waa 
not unable to speak, and he told me what the mi- 
nister of the prison had said to him on the same 
subject; "and you may enquire. Sir," he added, 
" both of my master, and at the house where I lodge, 
what my habits are ; but, if possible. Sir, I shall be 
more resolved and more watchful, even than I was, 
alter what I have just heard from you, I see now 
that I am under a greater necessity than I thought'*' 
— " Very well," I said ; " may God prosper you, and 
enable you to maintain your resolutions unbroken, 
and your vigilance unintermitted ? And he will un- 
questionably do so, if you ask him in his Son's name^ 
continually and smcerely, and from your heart ; feel- 
ing your wants, and trusting to him to supply them.** 
— " I go to church. Sir," he answered, " without 
failing, every Sunday, at six o'clock in the evening. 
The minister told me particularly to be sure to go 
every Sabbath to some church or chapel, as might be 
most convenient and most improving to me; and 
I do it." 

This minister was rather lax, I thought, in his 
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opinions, and very unorthodox, if he were a ministeix 
of the establishment ; so I enquired his name, and, 
when I heard it, I knew immediately that he was ft 
dissenter from the church ; which accounted suf* 
ficiently for his putting churches and chapels on the 
same level. Indeed it displayed some liberality of 
mind, that he did not proscribe the church, and exalt 
the chapel above it ; but, it seems, he gave the poor 
man the option of either, according to his own 
taste and convenience. I do not know to what class 
of Christians this gentleman belongs ; and I am sure 
Ihat the chief part of his conversation with Jacob 
Brockboum, as related to me, was extremely proper ; 
but, speaking generally, the doctrines of dissenters 
are not such as to warrant the magistrates in ap- 
pointing them to the spiritual care of prisons, and 
the results are often a fatal proof of the impropriety 
of the choice. However, in this enlightened age, 
dissenters themselves (often very excellent men it 
must be allowed) get into the magistracy, and then 
there is no wonder that we see dissenting ministers 
employed in this important station. Besides, there 
are abundance of magistrates, nominally churchmen, 
so delicate and scrupulous with respect to all exclusive 
systems, as they call our's, or such pretenders to en- 
larged sentiments, or such suitors for party-applause, 
that they readily join with the dissenting magistrates 
in favouring their views, and betraying their own 
trust. 

But let this pass. As Jacob Brockboum had, by 
his own free choice, attached himself to the church, 
it would have been waste of time to enter into any 
discussion with him about the comparative merits 
of churches and chapels, even if he had been capable 
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of comprehending such a question ; so I contented 
myself with commending him, and exhorting him to 
go on as he had begun. But I enquired about his 
uster, who had lent him the tracts, and was glad to 
find that she was a church-woman too. However, 
I desired him to bring the tracts with him, when he 
paid me a second visit ; and I now gave him some 
of my own. " But, unfortunately," I said, " you 
cannot read, I am told. Will any body be so kind 
as to read them to you?" "I hope so. Sir,*' he 
replied; "for it is very true that I am no scholar. 
I could once read the Testament, Sir, with a little 
help, and with taking pains. It was my step* 
daughter who taught me at nights, out of her school- 
hours ; but when she went to place, T found H 
too hard to manage by myself, and so I left it 
off nearly altogether ; and now, when I want it 
80 badly, I cannot recover even the little that I 
knew." 

" This step-daughter of your's," I said, " appears 
to be a very pious, affectionate, and good young wo- 
man. I have had the pleasure of seeing her, and 
talking with her ; but it was a melancholy pleasure, 
and a very touching scene to go through. Ah I Jacob, 
what a life of trouble and sorrow have you brought 
upon her, poor, innocent, tender-hearted creature* 
You have almost made her to verify, in her own 
piteous case, those striking passages of Scripture,* 
which describe a passionate and a rooted grief You 
have caused her "heart to be smitten down within her, 
and to wither life grass ; you have made her almost 
literally to water her bed with her tears, to mingle 
her drink with weeping, to be fed with the bread of 
tears, and to have plenteousness of tears to drink. 
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Whilst she was with me she wept incessantly. Her 
unfortunate mother's disastrous end, and the cruelties 
which occasioned it, will never cease, I believe, to 
torture her memory with the bitterest recollections.*' 

His spasms now again betrayed his woimded spirit, 
but he replied with energy, *' What would I give, 
Sir, to have the power of doing her some good ! I 
would sacrifice even my life for her and her brothev, 
if that might purchase them any happiness ! She has 
kindly written to me. Sir, and we are to meet."— i- 
" Kindly do you call it ?*' I exdahned. " That is a 
low expression for such an act of christian, heavenly 
chanty. Ah ! Brockboum, when you meet how wifi 
she endure to touch the hand that slew her mother ! 
To behold the face, dressed perhaps in smiles, but 
which her troubled fancy will picture as it was in that 
murderous night, distorted with brutal rage, and 
every feature seeming to imprecate curses upon one 
fio dear to her, and to threaten the darkest deed of 
horror, your eyes glaring with a savage ferocity, and 
when the deed was done, exulting over the fallen, 
bleeding body ! Will not the very sight of your hands 
bring instantly to her imagination the accursed rake, 
the terrible instrument of your cruel, unbridled fiiry? 
Will she not see you, Trith her disturbed mind's eye. 
In the very act, as it were, of redoubling your blows, 
still fierce and unsatiated, upon a defenceless woman, 
who lay already bruised and mangled at your feet, and 
that woman to you a wife, to her a mother ? Oh ! 
Brockboum, if you meant correction; and not murdeiT, 
^s was base ; this was unmanly ; this was cowardly; 
nay, it was devilish ! How much, then, has this 
poor girl to conquer, before* she ean bear to look 
upon uiat &ee, to meet that eye, and to touch that 
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hand ! But she is a Christian, and she has imhibod 
her divine Master's spirit." 

I had threatened to pierce him once more to hk 
heart, and my threat was now executed. No aspen- 
leaf ever trembled so much as this man, though 
shaken by the rudest breeze ; and his agitation was 
the greater, because he was eager to speak, and couM 
not. I hastened to give him my last advice. '^ Oh ! 
Brockboum," I said, *' for the remnant of your days 
.resist, with all your might, the first rising of passion 
in your breast ! Let it be the constant subject of 
your prayers to God that you may be able henceforth 
to curb and restrain it ! You have felt how wild, 
how impetuous, how furious and uncontrollable the 
storm is, when you have once suffered it to gather 
strength within, and to burst abroad. The whirlwind 
might as soon be stopped and ruled. It beats down 
before it all the barriers of nature, of reason, and of 
religion. This it did in your case, Brockboum ; aye, 
it conquered and subdued, in your case, even the 
terror of a shameful death, of a halter, and a gibbet, 
for when your flight was cut off, you exclaimed to 
your pursuers, I have made up my mind to die for 
her ; and you added wicked opprobrious expressions 
against her, which proved that all the night, even in 
your lurking-place, you had been brooding over your 
cruel deed with an unnatural malice, and that the 
same malice was still rankling in your heart.*' 

Here the man was in an indescribable agony, and 
made signs to me that I should proceed no further 
till he himself had spoken. " Calm yourself, there^- 
fore/' I said, " and I will hear you." But it was 
not so easy to do it as to advise it ; and his hurry and 
impatience to speak made the task tlie more difficult. 



I 
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When he attempted it, there was so much sighing, 
intennixed with his sounds, that they were not arti- 
culate ; so much convulsion of the mouth, so much, 
quivering of the lips, and, I douht not, so much 
Btranguladon of the throat, that he could not even 
stammer out an intelligible word. So I said again, with 
a mild and soothing tone, '^ Do not distress yourself 
to speak at once ; I will not proceed till I have heard 
you ; I will wait quietly till you are quite composed." 
And immediately I turned away from him, and paced 
backwards and forwards across the room ; and then I 
snuffed my candle, and took up one of my children's 
books, (we were in the room used for their school) ^ 
and I pretended to read it. In fact it was a mere .pre- 
tence to give him time ; I was too deeply interested* 
in the scene before me to admit any other thought. 

At length, collected and firm beyond what I could^ 
have expected after such a tumult of trouble, he 
began, like the mighty monarchs of old, when the 
consciousness of sin and the afflicting hand of God 
had levelled their pride with the dust ; thus he began, 
and I listened to him with a mixture of satisfaction 
and awe. " I have sinned," he said; '* I confess it 
— I have sinned greatly ; I have sinned far, far be- 
yond what I have ever acknowledged to man, or even 
what I was willing to lay to my own charge in ther 
secrets of my own breast. But yqu have forced every- 
thing from me, Sir, this night; every thing that I 
knew, and every thing that I feared to know ; you 
have laid it all open, and I am amazed and tremble 
at it I am one of the greatest of sinners." 

Here he paused. My countenance was riveted 
upon his; his eyes had suddenly become red, and 
tears, L thought, were about to burst from their 
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springs. I greeted in breathless silence, not his 
confession alone, but what confirmed it, this expres- 
sive token of his remorse ; my own tears began to 
flow, but mine were tears of satisfaction and pleasure. 
He continued ; '^ But I should wish you to undeiv 
stand, Sir, that many things said of me are quite 
false. I have no desire to make excuses for myself 
any longer ; but I would not rest, without speaking, 
under the weight of so much slander. Perhaps I 
might have uttered the few words which you have 
mentioned. Sir ; but I am sure that I added nothing 
wicked or reproachful. My meaning has been per- 
verted, Sir, entirely from the truth. No, no, Sir ! I 
was in no condition then to talk in that manner. 
The last look which I took of my wife ; the recoUeo 
tion of what she said as she fell ; the waking, restless 
hours which I passed in my hiding-place ; the cold, 
tempestuous night, which I felt the more from being 
without shelter over head, abated my passion, and 
sobered me, if I was intoxicated, and completely 
brought me back to myself ; to a fearful sense of my 
own danger, and to a painful remembrance of what I 
had done to her. No, no, Sir! All the rancour 
which preyed upon my vitals before, and urged me oa 
to desperation, was then quite burnt out ; it upheld 
my spirits no more ; I saw where I had sunlr? I was 
Without power to act, or to think for my own safety. 
When the sky was streaked with the first light, I rose 
up from amidst the tall beans, where I had couched, 
and had been quaking at every sound ; I rose up, 
Sir, indeed, and attempted to escape; but it was> 
only seeming to attempt it ; for my limbs had lost 
their spring ; guilt, had palsied their sinews ; I bid 
them move, but they denied me. Or would you be- 
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lieve, Sir, that I could have been taken as I was? 
By one of &r less speed, of fiur less strength, of far 
less courage 1^ 

As he spoke thus, his tone became more vehe* 
ment, and his face for an instant assumed a different 
idiaracter. A sudden glow of anger flashed over it ; 
lie looked fiercely, as if he were about to rush to the 
combat ; he was proud in the consciousness of supe- 
riority. But soon relaxing into his former tone, he 
.«0Dtinued thus: " No, no. Sir ! My guilt had cowed 
me, and I cared not what became of me. I was iii 
jko condition or temper to use the words which they 
falsely imputed to me. 1 wished for death, not be- 
cause X had glutted my fury, but because I saw only 
woe before me in life." 

" WeD," I said, " this must be left, like many 
other things, to your own conscience. You must 
examine it without shrinking, and search to the very 
bottom with an inflexible severity : for if you yoursetf 
do not, God will, you may be sure ; and it is muck 
better that you should do it, than he. And I will tell 
you plainly, that whoever might be capable of speak- 
ing such words at such a moment can have nothing 
of human nature about him. At least he must be 
sunk below the lowest condition of man, living in 
ravage wilds, without social intercourse, without do» 
saestic charities, without law, without God and re» 
ligion. But it is too true that such wretched beings 
exist sometimes even amongst civilized men. They 
have neglected God, his word, and his worship ; and 
so he has cast them off, and ^ven them up to their 
own lusts and furious passions ; and thus they pluno-e 
into crimes which savages themselves would blush at 
or abhor. You have neglected religion, Jacob.; I 

T 2 
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know it well ; and bo your passions have been grow- 
ing up to get the mastery over you y they had no 
strong tie to bind them ; they had little of natural 
tenderness to soften them. For although I might 
acquit you, and you might acquit yourself of that last 
atrocity, yet no man violl acquit you, nor you your- 
self, of most atrocious cruelty. It came home, it 
seems, to your own bosom with an avenging pang, 
at the very instant of your flight. You were reported 
at your trial to have been an indulgent husband ; and 
your poor wife herself, I know, even after you had 
beat her repeatedly, still allowed it, and appeared to 
be glad to mention every instance of your love for her. 
But, Oh ! Brockboum, where was this love, when 
you seized such a murderous implement as that rake 
with its iron teeth ; when you brandished it in your 
hands, and smote all around you with undlstinguishing 
rage, and shattered everything that came in its way ; 
and still more, where was your love, wheii she be- 
sought your mercy, and adjured you perhaps by the 
recollection of all your former mutual endearments, 
and fell to the ground exclaiming that you had killed 
her; yet you continued your strokes, without one 
tender thought to stop your uplifted hand, upon her 
poor fractured and streaming head, beating the ground 
itself too on each side in your fury, until her tongue 
^ould no longer intreat your pity, nor her eye look 
.up to you with the expectation of it ; in short, until 
she was speechless, and senseless and her eyes closed, 
apparently to open no more in this world. No 
memory of past kindnesses between you both once 
occurred ; no faint spark of affection once rekindled 
itself within you ; everything sacred, everytliing dear 
in your connexion with her, was driven from your 
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breast ; your own eye neither pitied, nor spared. But 
I can proceed no farther with the description of such 
a scene as this ; I will hasten to that which follows." 
I had now touched, at length, the right chord for 
stirring his softer emotions, if he had any ; and it 
appeared that he had. Unconcerned myself, yet, by 
the mere force of imagination, I had worked myself 
up to a high pitch of feeling ; but Jacob Brockboum 
wept now in earnest ; these things were no empty 
imaginations to him; these were substantial, dire 
realities. He wept aloud and sore, like Esau ; and 
like him he could not undo the past. I contemplated 
him, as I had done before, with compassion ; but a 
thought came suddenly and forcibly into my mind, 
which, I knew, must create him still more pain, and 
yet my duty required that I should give it vent, to 
warn him. "Ah I mark," I said, solemnly and de- 
voutly, " mark the displeasure and the judgment of 
God upon this connexion of yours with Mary Brock- 
bourn ! It began in lust ; iraas ended in death. To 
make that connexion you transgressed God's laws ; 
you broke it by a worse transgression than the first— 
you corrupted her, and now you have slain her. You 
attempted indeed to cast a veil over your earlier sin 
by the sacred ceremony of marriage: but your mar- 
riage was a profanation of all that is sacred, and God 
would not bless it. No, the rite must be hallowed 
by modesty, by chastity, by purity of manners and 
heart, to draw down upon it the favourable regard 
of heaven. These beautiful graces were not in 
your train when you entered the temple of God, and 
they did not accompany you back from thence. You 
went there no more to ask hhn to sanctify this deed ; 
you thought not of him ; you lived without him ; but 
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be was preparing a bitter recompense, and at length 
he emptied the vial of his wrath upon you. Mark 
this, and shun the incitements of lust ; * when lust 
hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin ; and sin, when 
it is finished, bringeth forth death.' '* 

He was deeply struck with this brief history of 
himself, and with the new world of providences which 
I had now opened to his view. Every symptom of 
an agitated mind was renewed, and tears, more and 
more abundant, were superadded to the rest ; but his 
tears seemed to relieve him from the effects of the 
other more painful symptoms, and to restore the fa- 
culty of speech. However, it was not long after I 
stopped, and before I had fixed upon any probable 
method of still further awakening his conscience 
And setting it to work, when he broke the silence 
himself, and told his own story with correspondent 
gestures, forcibly and pathetically, and I think very 
nearly thus : — 

" Yes, Sir," he said, *• it is true enough. From 
Ihe beginning to the ending God has not been with 
me. How should he ? I was sinning against him 
continually ; I see it now, and I will make no move 
Tain excuses to myself, or to you, Sir. But hear me, 
Sir, T beseech you, for a few minutes, whilst I relate 
the circumstances of the last unlucky night. Who* 
ever knows them will have some compassion upon 
me at the least, I am sure, even whilst he condemns 
me, and hates me for my deed. As I came near to 
&e cluster of cottages. Sir, I heard loud and con« 
fiised sounds of merriment. Ah ! I said to myself, 
trembling with alarm and fear, surely my Mary is 
not amongst those riotous people ! Surely, she has 
not forgotten, so soon, the correction which I gave 
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her but last Sunday for her drunkenness ! Well, Sir, 
I went to my own cottage ; the door was unfastened ; 
the fire was gone out ; all was pitch-darkness ; I 
called, but nobody answered. My mind misgave 
me, and I shook all over from head to foot. How- 
ever, I groped my way up- stairs ; there was a chance 
that she might be fast asleep in bed. I hoped it was 
so, but my fear was greater than my hope. I felt 
all over the bed. Sir, with my two hands ; she was not 
there. I trembled more than ever, but I was roused 
too, and my anger was kindled, and the thought 
pressed itself upon me, that I must punish severely 
for this. There was another bed in a comer, and I 
heard some one breathing in it. It might be her, I 
fancied, she used to sleep there when she was intoxi*^ 
Gated ; for I would not suffer her to sleep with me. 
I felt ; it was her son. Then it is too true, I said ; 
she is drinking and singing with yonder drunken 
noisy folks ; but I must fetch her home ; and now 
my trouble and my anger were more than I could 
bear. I came down stah^ again, and struck a light, 
and out I went with a hurried step and a beating 
heart. I knocked loudly and wrath&lly at Hodger 
door; they answered me from the window above, 
that everybody was just gone, and my wife amongst 
the rest. What could I do now? Where could I 
go to search for her ? My brain began to bum ; 
dreadful suspicions darted through it. But whilst I 
stood fixed to the spot in this doubt and uncertainty 
of mind, a voice caught my ears; it was hers! I 
started ; it came from a hovel at a short distance. I 
listened, and heard the voice of another person talk- 
ing and laughing with her ; it was a man's voice ! 
Distraction seized me ; I rushed thitherward ; I ex- 
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pected to see a sight that would blast my eyes, and 
blight my peace for ever ; I had no weapon with me, 
but my right hand was armed with vengeance. Well, 
Sir ; I found no man in the hovel, I confess it ; nor 
did I perceive any man escape ; what became of him, 
I cannot guess ; her I found lying upon some scat- 
tered straw. Who would doubt the deed, Sir, either 
done, or intended to be done ? I was worked up to 
madness. Who will bear to walk the earth, a thing 
for fingers to point at, a butt for jests and scorn, to 
jeckon himself a man no more ?" 

His own energy and excess of feeling suddenly 
overwhelmed him here, and stopped his utterance. 
The image of the events, no doubt, flashed vividly 
across his mind, and placed him again on the agoniz- 
ing spot, where his honour, as he thought, had been 
stabbed and destroyed. But at length, with a ter- 
rible effort, he resumed, and exclaimed fiercely, *' I 
dragged her home. Sir," then remembering, I sup* 
pose, with commiseration and remorse, the succeed-r 
ing scene of horror, he relented in an "instant, and 
said with tears and sobs, " I can relate no more ; you 
have described the rest yourself. Sir." 

As soon as I was able to speak, I said, '^ You 
were thrown into a very difficult and trying situation 
it must be acknowledged ; and there is no man, con- 
scious of his own infirmities, who will not be dis- 
posed to pity you ! I do from my heart. May God 
pity you too, and may you always look up to Him 
for help hereafter! You have tried your own strength, 
and it has failed you entirely ; henceforth pray for, 
and depend upon a greater — henceforth put your 
temper and your passions under the government of 
God and religion. But I must not conceal from you, 
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Brockbourn, that^ if the thought were true, which 
disturbed and agitated you so much, then all that 
I said to you about the unprepared state of the 
wretched unhappy woman will affect you with a 
double force. It is horror enough to think that she 
received her death-blow in a state of drunkenness ; 
if that death-blow surprised her too in the sinful gra- 
tification of lust and adultery, what is it but horror 
upon horror?" 

* He himself was persuaded tliat his conjecture was 
right, and it was evident that the torture of his mind 
was. now proportionably severe and terrible ; but I 
was not so persuaded, for being perfectly acquainted 
with the position of the hovel, I believed it to be ab- 
fiolutely impossible that a man should have come out 
of it, without being seen by him. So I sajd, " But 
you were mistaken, Brockbourn ; I am confident of 
it She is free, at least, from the amazing and 
intolerable load of guilt which must needs press down 
to eternal ruin a sinner summoned away in the midst 
of an adulterous act. No, no, this was not so. De- 
pend upon it, it was your own error. You were sus- 
picious and jealous ; she had given you reason to be 
80 ; but your suspicions and your jealousy, and all 
your jaundiced senses and faculties were at once let 
loose in a most unfortunate moment ; you were in-, 
toxicated and enraged, so you rushed on blind and 
headlong. Ah ! it was God's judgment upon you ; 
and it was a tremendous judgment, but not a final 
one ; it may yet save your soul !" 

I had now exhausted myself in every way, and I 
had agitated the man to the very utmost verge of 
endurance. I determined, therefore, to break up the 
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CM)nyer8ation here. In the cool moments of reflec- 
tion, if there were any thing more proper to be said 
or done, I trusted that I should discover it ; and I 
had abeady taken measures for seeing him again. 
So I said, ** Brockboum, I have done, and I will 
now send you away, but first we will pray to* 
gether." 

In an instant, and before I had thought of looking 
for a prayer-book, he was down upon his knees, wit£ 
every token of humility, devotion, and penitence. I 
was deeply struck, and I paused for a while, behold- 
ing this striking spectacle with awe and wi^ grati* 
tude ; then I prayed silently, that God would both 
teach him how to pray, and also bless hb prayer. 
After which, almost mvoluntarily, and without know* 
ing it, (so quickly and so forcibly did that beautiful 
and divme parable present itself to my thoughts,) I 
began thus : ^* Two men went up to the temple to 
pray, the one a Pharisee, the other a Publican ;" and 
whilst I stood over him I repeated it by recoUecticni 
to the end. When this was done, I knelt down 
myself by ihe side of him, with a prayer-book in mj 
hand, and read the commination^psalm, omitting thie 
fourth verse as well as the two last ; but the verse la 
which the penitent, dejected monarch supplicates t» 
be delivered from blood-guiltinesB, a verse which I 
never used on other occasions, I used now with a 
solemn emphatic fervency. I heard Jacob Brodk- 
bourn's 8obs-*-his face was hid widi his hands. I 
next read the second commination-prayer, with such 
alterations as made it a personal prayer of mine 
for him. The benediction at the end of that service 
concluded my performances and intentions. 
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He rose soon after me, and,^without giving him 
time to speak, I beckoned to him with my finger, and 
being desirous not to expose him to the curiosity and 
the gaze of the servants, I dismissed him myself 
through the front-door. 



Chapter III. 

THOMAS AND MARGARET TURNER- 
THE EUCHARIST. 



§ 1. The Turners, 

When Tliomas Turner began to fear for his life, the 
apothecary shaking his head doubtfully, and his dis- 
order, mixed apparently of asthma and consumption, 
gaming ground daily, he sent for me, I had lately 
missed him in my parish walks, but I was ignorant of 
his sickness. He was one of that numerous class so 
often described, who seem to live without a God in 
the world ; at church he was never seen, nor did he 
listen to me effectually when I invited him again and 
again to come there. This surprised me the more, 
because his behaviour towards me, and indeed to- 
wards every body, was remarkably civil and proper 
in all respects ; and whenever I wanted any thing done 
in the way of his business, I always employed liim. 
He kept carts and horses, and was pretty constantly 
occupied in carrying gravel, and turf, and peat-earth, 
and whatever else was necessary for our gardens, as 
well as in removing furniture and all sorts of goods 
backwards and forwards, to and from the neighbour- 
ing town. Being paid for these services in ready 
money, he generally had it at command ; and, as I 
was sorry to find upon enquiry, he spent daily a large 
proportion of it at the alehouse. In short, he had the 
bad reputation of being a drunken fellow ; but even in 
his cups he never forgot his natural civility ; every 
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body called him a good-natured, harmless man, an 
enemy to none but himself; not very wise in the 
abstract^ and totally unable to resist the powerful 
temptation of having money in his pocket 

Such was Thomas Turner ; but it is time to intro- 
duce his wife Margaret to the notice of the reader, 
especially as she is destined to hold the most promi- 
nent part in this dialogue. She had much more sense 
and understanding than her husband, and was in truth 
naturally very shrewd and clever. She was honest, 
too, in her transactions, at least so I believed when I 
became first acquainted with her ; but she was fond 
of a dram, to which those transactions gave her too 
strong an inclination. She was up often in the middle 
of the night, and away to the fish-market, witliout 
any regard to weather ; and then in her cart she 
retailed her purchases all around the neighbourhood ; 
and if any thing remained she carried it about near 
home upon her bead. With equal industry and early 
rising, she sometimes frequented the vegetable market, 
and with equal results. These exertions and constant 
exposure, be the barometer or thermometer what they 
might, together with the not immoderate use of gin, 
had as yet produced no apparently bad effect upon 
lier health ; she was forty years of age, and fair and 
fat withal. She was well spoken besides ; but not 
naturally and constitutionally as her husband was ; it 
suited her to be so, and she was worldly wise, and 
knew very well what it suited her to be. But woe 
betide those who provoked her, for nature had given 
her a great volubility of tongue, and the markets had 
taught her to arm it with the bitterest language and 
the most virulent abuse. 

Such was Margaret Turner ; and, like her hus- 
band, she was totally negligent of public worship. 
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But, in this state of immioent danger in which he 
now lay, some religious thoughts ohtruded themselves 
upon both of them; their minds misgave them a 
little, and they doubted whether they had been pur- 
suing a safe system, so I was called in to quiet tliean, 
if I could. 

The poor man seemed sadly reduced, and in the 
last stage of his earthly existence. He was propped 
almost upright in bed by various contrivances, but 
still he could scarcely breathe, and was consequenjtl|r 
incapable, or very nearly so, of any conversation with 
me at all. Under these circumstances, seating myself 
on a chair by the bed-side, I could only speak to him 
generally in a continued discourse, without requir* 
ing specific answers, and indeed without putting 
the greater part of what I said into the form of ques- 
tions ; but first I read to him the exhortation in our 
service, and having paused for a few moments, ac* 
cording to my ususd practice, when I had finished the 
passage about the future reckoning, and the necessity 
of self-examination to prepare for it, which drew tears 
from his eyes ; I then ei^arged upon all the points 
of his misconduct with which I was acquainted, and 
upon all the aggravations of it, and my wishes seemed 
to be fulfilled. His countenance, his gestures, and 
the few words which he was able to utter, betokened 
the consciousness of sin, sorrow, and shame for the 
commission of it, and the desire of making his peace 
with God. Upon this I opened to him the Christian 
scheme of reconciliation through him who died for 
sinners ; he was not entirely ignorant of the extent 
of it before, but now for the first time he appeared to 
lay hold of it, as his great sheet-anchor, and firmly 
to believe, and put his whole trust, in the Saviour 
himself. 
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Thus far therefore I had advanced, as I supposed^ 
very prosperously ; and the next step which I took) 
to all appearance, succeeded equally well. The 
prayers in our visitation service were sufficiently 
adapted to his case, and I read two or three of them, 
which he accompanied with liis tears, and he nevec 
omitted to bow at the name of the blessed Jesus. I 
diought it proper, therefore, now to mention the 
sacrament, for which he seemed fit in one great par* 
ticular at least, and of which the delay might be dan« 
gerous : but he declined it at once, and as decisively 
as could well be done, both in tone and manner, by 
a person who could scarcely speak or breathe. So I 
turned to his wife, and asked her if she knew the 
reason of this conduct, which appeared to m6 so 
strange and unaccormtable. '^ O yes. Sir," she an* 
swered, " I know the reason very well ; it is not for 
such people as we are to take the sacrament ; we are 
not fit for it ; it is only for those who are out of the 
way of temptation, and who have no trouble to get 
their living." 

This speech of Mrs. Turner's included a great 
many things, and I paused for a moment to consider 
what might be the best method of taking up the sub- 
ject At length I enquired, whether she thought that 
it was quite optional with all of us to receive the 
sacrament, or not ; so that we might neglect it, if we 
pleased to do so, without making God angry with us, 
or forfeiting his favour. From her reply to this 
question I collected, that she did not go quite to the 
extent of considering it a mere optional thing with all 
people, so that it might be entirely and universally 
laid aside ; but at all events she seemed to think, that 
the great mass might safely neglect it, whilst the few. 
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who had nothing to do but to read their Bibles, and 
go to church, might perhaps be bound to §,ttend to 
it. " Now then, tell me," I said, ** what is your 
opinion about the eighth commandment? Do you 
suppose, that some men are bound by that command- 
ment to refrain from stealing, and others not; or, 
that it binds us all to refrain ?" *' It binds us all, 
certainly, Sir," she answered. " Then you think," I 
said, ^* that the command to take the sacrament is 
of a different kind from the command to be honest V* 
Here she hesitated a little, and at length asked 
me, if there were any such command to be found in 
the Scriptures ? " 'Undoubtedly," I said. " When 
Jesus Christ presented the bread and wine to his dis- 
ciples, that they might eat and drink, he bid them do 
this in remembrance of him J' " Yes, Sir," she re- 
plied, " that is very true ; and I see plainly enough, 
that his disciples were bound, as long as they lived, 
to keep up the memory of him in this manner ; but I 
do not see that all people are commanded to do it." 
" Why," I said, " the reason of the thing extends to 
us all alike. Upon giving them the bread, he told 
them that it was his body which was broken for 
them ; and upon giving them the cup, he said, drink 
ye all of it, for this is my blood of the New Testa- 
ment, which is shed for you and for many, for the 
remission of sins. Now, here you are informed that 
his blood was shed for many others besides the dis- 
ciples ; "and what do you think of his body ? Do you 
think that it was broken on the cross for the disciples 
alone ?" " No, indeed," she answered, " I am not 
so ignorant." " Very well then," I said, " you will 
probably allow, upon second thoughts, that at least 
all those who are to profit by his deaUi, and obtaiu 
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llie'/orgiveness of their sins in consequence of it, are 
bound by the command to keep up for ever that sort 
of memorial of him." " It looks like it, indeed," she 
replied. " Certainly, it does," I said ; " and it ap- 
pears to me also, that they who do not keep up this 
memorial of his death, virtually abandon of tneir own 
accord all right and title to the forgiveness of sins 
which his death was intended to procure," ** That 
would be a very serious matter, indeed," she answered, 
doubtingly. ** Well, but," I said, "this at least stands 
to reason, does it not, that they who will not preserve 
the appointed remembrance of a person, or thing, 
will come afterwards with a very bad grace to ask for 
some great benefit, which is only to be had by that 
person, or thing, and which is the very cause .of 
appointing the remembrance to be preserved ? " 

Here she seemed to be somewhat shaken, and did 
not attempt to speak; so I continued. '^ In point 
of fact, Jesus Christ died for the whole world ; all 
mankind, therefore, are equally interested in his death ; 
they stand equally in need of it ; and therefore they 
are equally bound to keep up that memorial of it, 
which he himself appointed; and consequently the 
command is addressed to us all, when he said, upon 
presenting the cup, do this, as oft as ye shall drink it, 
in remembrance of me. This is proved, too, by the 
practice of the first Christians, Give me your Bible, 
and I will shew you what that practice was." There 
was no Bible, as there should have been, in the sick 
room, but she was not without one in the house, and 
after a short delay she brought it to me. I then 
pointed out to her the several passages which speak 
of their breaking bread from house to house, and of 
their continuing steadfastly in the doctrine and fel- 

VOL. III. u 
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lowship of the Apostles, and in breaking of bread 
and in prayer. From the second chapter of the Acts 
of the Apostles I turned to the eleventh of St. Paul'4 
First Epistle to the Corinthians, where that Apostle 
gives directions about this sacrament, and finds fault 
vdth an improper administration of it ; but I read 
only as much as was suffident to establish the factj 
that wherever the Christian religion was settled, th« 
ceremony of the Lord's Supper was ordained also^ 
and enjoined upon all Christians alike. Afierwards, 
however, I dwelt a little upon the circumstances of 
St Paul, to shew her the importance of the ceremony, 
as well as the certainty that it was intended to be 
universally adopted. " St. Paul," I said, " was not 
present when our blessed Lord instituted the holy rite, 
nor did he first learn any thing about it from those 
who were. It was made known to him by our Lord 
himself. His expressions to the Corinthians aie^ 
these : ' I have received of the Lord that which also 
I delivered unto yoii^ that the Lord Jesus the same 
night in which he was betrayed took bread,' and that 
he spoke such and such words, and did sudi and 
such things. Now then, I ask you, Mrs. Turner, 
what was the use of Christ's appearing miraculously, 
to St. Paul, to tell him all the history of the first in» 
stitution of the Sacrament, if it were not to be esta* 
blished every where, and were not besides a matter 
of general importance to us all ? That the Apostle 
80 understood it is plain by his conduct." 

Mrs. Turner was silent for some time, and seemed 
to be quite unable to controvert my position ; but at 
length recurring in her thoughts to what I had said 
about the eighSi commandment, she answered, that 
notwithstanding all this, she could never bring her* 
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tdf to 8«]^po8e, Ifaat we were under the same oMiga- 
tion to take the Sacraznent, as we were to keep our 
hands from pickkig and stealing. " For you know. 
Sir," she added, ^* we could not go on at all, if we 
Were to rob one another eyery day as we pleased ; 
but we may be yery good men and women, as far as 
I can see, without the Sacrament; and the world 
perhaps would go on just as well without any Sacra- 
ment at alL''--'' Then do you think," I said, '' that 
you are at liberty to make a distinction in the divine 
commands, and to pick and choose out of them, aad 
obey only those of whidi you understand the use, and 
neglect tne rest, or at least consider them to be less 
binding upon you ? '' 

Here she hesitated ; so I continued. ^' My opi-? 
nion is this. Be the command what it may, if it 
eosne from God, we have notihing to do but obey. If 
we understand the use of the command, it is very 
well ; but if not, still we must obey, or submit to the 
consequences ; and we may depend upon it that Giod 
will punish a wilful disobedience even of the least, or 
the most unintelligible, of his commands; and the 
more severely, if we should presume to argue that 
Aey are useless, or of little consequence. What 
would you say to your children, if thi^ should refuse 
to obey any command of yours, and tell you that 
^y did not see any use in obeying you in that par- 
ticular instance?" — " Why," she exclaimed eagerly, 
^* I should box their ears well ;" and then, suddenly 
leoollecting herself, she added, ^* but I should never 
order them to do anything useless, or unnecessary.** 
•!— -^^ Oh ! then,'' I said, '^ you are wiser than God ; 
you never order anything useless or unnecessary, but 
God does] And so God iias no right to punish the 

u 2 
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neglect of some of his oominands, but you may poniah 
the neglect of any of yours!" This brought the 
colour into her face ; but still she persisted in assert* 
ing, that she saw no use in the Sacrament, although 
it might be a divine command. '* Never mind that,'* 
I rejoined. " The right conduct for us is to obey^ 
and to leave the use to God ; and then, no doubt, he 
will find some way of making our humility and faith-* 
fulness very useM to us, and of rewarding u& fov 
those virtues beyond anything that we can now ima^ 
gine. And do you not think that many things msyi 
be useful to you, without your knowing how, and 
when ?" She looked doubt^ly ; so I asked her, if 
parents did not continually order their children to do 
things, which they knew would be very useful to 
them, but which the children themselves thought to 
be only troublesome, or painful? She could not 
deny it " So then," I said, " the superior undert» 
standing may see a use, when the inferior sees none» 
And is not our understanding as fax below 0x9 
understanding of God, as the understanding of a 
child is below that of the parent?" She supposed it 
was. '' Well then," I said, *' if this be so, it would 
clearly be better for us, to consider God as the wisest 
and best of parents, and ourselves as his children^ 
whom he would train up to goodness and happiness ; 
and in consequence to imitate the humbleness and the 
docility of children ; obeying his will in everything, 
without contradiction or cavil, and without foolishly 
presuming that we know more than he does of our 
own wants and necessities. But, after all, am I to be 
understood, as if I allowed, that we could not discover 
any use in this Sacrament ? Far from it. The uses 
are both many imd great. One has been already 
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mentioned, or at least implied; a use which the 
blessed author of the Sacrament himself pointed out ; 
the keeping up the remembrance of his death. And 
St Paul says, * When ye eat this bread, and drink 
tliis cup, ye do shew the Lord's death till he come.' 
It is to his death we owe everything of the utmost 
moment to us, and therefore it should be as often as 
possible in our thoughts, and so represented as to 
make an awful impression upon us. It would not do 
to leave this to every man's private meditations ; we 
should soon forget it altogether, or cease to think of 
it, or think of it ineffectually. Some rite, some cere* 
mony, some sensible token is absolutely necessary to 
keep up a due feeling of it ; and this therefore, no 
doubt, was one reason why the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper was appointed, for our sakes, by a 
wise and merciful God ; and by St. Paul's expression, 
tUl he come, you may see plainly enough, that the 
same Sacrament is intended to continue as long as 
the world itself endures." 

Mrs. Turner made no attempt to speak in reply to 
this. It was too evident, that she was determined 
not to be .^convinced ; and tliat the removal of the 
objections which she had brought forward, although 
it had silenced her for the present, had not gone to 
the bottom of her real difficulties. Sometliing, or 
many things, perhaps, were still behind, which as yet 
she did not choose to mention ; so I addressed my- 
self to her sick husband. '^ You have heard," I 
said, '^ no doubt, all that has passed in conversation 
between your wife and myself. The ordinance of the 
Sacrament of the body and blood of Christ, as you 
now understand, is enjoined alike to us all for ever, 
and it has at least one manifest and striking use ; 
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namely, to preHerve in the mind a fively recoOeetiott 
of that which is so important to us, as to exceed all 
possibility of being properly valued. Of this ord^ 
nance you have never partaken in the d^ys of yomr 
health and strength, although instituted by your 
blessed Saviour himself, and for so gracious a pur- 
pose, that even gratitude, if no other motive, should 
nave led you to be in the constant practice of it. 
By the will of others^ you have entered into coyenant 
with him at your baptism ; but you have never shewn, 
by your own will, and by coming to his hdy table, 
that you wish to be considered as remaining in that 
covenant, and abiding by it ; as cherishing a grati^ul 
memory of his sufferings and death for you ; or as 
claiming any interest and share in the benefits and 
blessings which he purchased for you at so dear a 
cost to himself. Hitherto, I say, you have neglected 
this ceremony, which is almost your only Christlaii 
badge; but it is now brought forcibly to yoof 
thoughts by my ministrations, and it is still in your 
power to perform it. God graciously spares your life, 
as it should seem, for this very end. You are, as it 
appears to me, and I believe that you have the same 
opinion yourself, in imminent danger of death ; and, 
consequently, it is quite uncertain, how long that power 
may be indulged to you; but most probable that 
the indulgence will be short. At the same time, I 
see nothing to deter you from this great duty ; unless 
indeed you have been guilty of some heinous crime, 
for which you refuse to ask forgiveness, and which 
you are resolved to repeat, if opportunities should 
recur ; and unless there still rankles in your breast 
some deeply rooted feeling of malice and hostility 
towards any of your feUow-men, who, like yourself^ 
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are but dust and ashes. Were this so, then indeed I 
would say, receive not this holy Sacrament with such 
an unholy mind ; but I would say also, ^vill you die 
thus ? Alas ! alas ! if you are in that state you are 
not fit to die ; nor will this Sacrament make you so." 

In speaking this I had assumed a very grave and 
solemn tone, as the subject naturally suggested to 
me. It thrilled the sick man with awe ; he trembled 
exceedingly, and seemed anxious to say something $ 
but his agitation suppressed his voice. Upon tlus 
his wife interposed, and assured me, that there was 
not a single human being against whom he bore any 
malice^ and that he had never been guilty of any sin 
that she knew of, except one. " And to be sure. 
Sir," she added, *^ that sin has sorely beset him ; I 
cannot deny it. He has been sorry for it every 
morning, and returned to it every evening. It is 
likely enough, that he may be more sorry for it now 
than he has ever been before; but still, from past 
experience, I should fear, that, if he were to recover, 
he would fail into the snare again. If I were quite 
Bure that he was going to die, I would advise him to 
take the Sacrament." " Yes, yes," said the poor 
man himself, faltering, and scarcely articulate, '^ if I 
were to take it, and afterwards recover, I should never 
forgive myself, or be at peace any more." 

Well, thought I secretly, this is a most extraordi* 
nary case ; how am I to understand it ? Has the 
wretched man absolutely determined in his own 
mind, if God should spare his life, to return to the 
Very sin which has stirred up the divine anger against 
him, and put his life in jeopardy ? To explore this 
matter to the bottom, if possible, I said, ^^ It has not 
{^leased God to bless you with the free use of youf 
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Speech, but you hear readily and distinctly whatever 
is spoken by (^hers ; listen therefore, whilst I talk to 
your wife, and only stop us when you differ from us. 
You are afraid, Mrs. Turner, that if your husband 
recovers, he wiU relapse into his habits of drinking ; 
and he seems to have the same fear himself, or rather 
to be quite sure of it. Now I ask you, if he recover, 
not having taken the Sacrament, and relapse into 
drunkenness, will he be at peace in his own mind, as 
he appears to insinuate that he shall be?" ** No, 
Sir," she answered, ^' he does not mean that; for he 
has always been troubled in his conscience about it ; 
but he means that it will be a more dreadful thing 
for him to commit the same sin after taking the Sa- 
crament, and that his trouble will be greater than 
ever." " Well, then," I said, " what counsel would 
you give him in respect oi this sin ? Here he is 
lying under God's mighty avenging hand in conse- 
quence of it. He has made resolutions against it 
continually under other circumstances ; but they 
were not strong enough, and have always failed him. 
Would not you advise him to make still stronger 
resolutions, if he could do so?" She granted it. 
*^ And do you not also tliink," I inquired again, 
^' that God himself, having inflicted diis blow upoa 
him, both wishes and expects him to make stronget 
resolutions ? " " No doubt of it. Sir ; " she repl^d. 
*' Then, if he does make such resolutions," I said^ 
*^ God will be pleased with him now, will he not, 
whatever may come afterwards?" *' It should 
seem so, indeed, Sir," she answered, " And ought 
he not," I asked, ^^ to be better satisfied and more 
at peace with himself, if he does the best that he 
<;;an; that is, if he makes the best and strongest 
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resolutions in his power ? " She allowed it readily. 
" On the contrary," I said, *' if he forbear to make 
such resolutions, in this great extremity, when God 
presseth him sore, and yet should recover, and then 
relapse into his sin ; would he not have greater 
reason to reproach himself, and to affirm, tidat he 
could never forgive himself for having neglected to 
take the most effectual step for his own security V 
". It is true enough, Sir," she answered. 

Having advanced so far, and the sick man having 
assented by his silence, I suddenly turned my argu- 
ment to bear upon her, and enquired, if she did not 
tliink, that so awful a ceremony as the Sacrament, and 
one which they both of them seemed to dread so 
much, would not produce the strongest resolutions of 
amendment beforehand, and be most likely to bind 
them to maintain and execute those resolutions after- 
wards ; so tliat a person who did not receive the Sa- 
cr^mient could by no means be considered as having 
tried the. most effectual remedy for his errors, but on 
the contrary, as having wilfully abstained from trying 
it, even when urged by his afflictions, and exhorted 
by his minister, to do it. The earnestness of my 
manner in pronouncing this, and the cogency of the 
argument itself, appeared to alarm her excessively, 
and almost to. compel her to yield ; but after a while 
her. natural shrewdness returned, and being still de* 
termined, if possible, to escape, she replied, that she 
bad known several persons who had taken the Sacra- 
ment, and were after all no better than their neigh- 
bours ; so that it had been no help to them whatever. 
*' Well," I said, ^^that may be true enough ; but they 
might not have taken it with the same views, or un- 
der the same impressive circumstances that your hu^ 
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band would take it now ; and dierefore, the eases 
ought not to be compared together. But how could 
it possibly be known, that it had been no help to them 
whatever ? They might be no better than their neigh- 
bours, and not so good as they should be, and yet 
much better than they would themselves have be^ 
without it However, the natural tendency of the 
Sacrament is to be useful to us ; and if it fail in some 
instances, ought it to be rejected in all, or in any 
o^ers ? Is not bark a good medicine for the ague ? ' 
She allowedit. ** Does it not fail now and &nl** 
I asked. ** It does, certainly,'' she answered. '' Then 
I suppose," I said, ^^ you would advise the doctors to 
lay it aside for ever ? " 

She saw the absurdity of this, and began to be very 
oneasy, but remained silent; so I endeavoured to 
gain ground in this manner. ^^ If a person receiyea 
the Sacrament hypocritically, to set himsdf off in the 
eyes of men, or to curry fityour with his superiors, it 
is not likely that God will prosper the deed ; to sudi 
a person, acting with such a view, it will be a curse, 
and not a blessing. But, on the other hand, if a per- 
son receives it out of a principle of obedience to a 
divine conmiand ; and still more, if hereceiyes it under 
a lively sense of what Christ has done for hkn ; and 
further yet, if he receive it in order to bind himself 
by the most solemn engagement to depart from all 
iniquity : then, be assured he will be blessed in his 
deed ; God will pour out the Holy Spirit upon him, 
and Christ will strengthen him that he may do every 
thing. We see by our Bibles that the holy men were 
often visited from Heayen in a more especial manner 
when they were employed in prayer. How much 
more may we expect it^ when we are sphitually eating 
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the body and drmking the blood of ChrisI ! He said 
Idmsdf, where two or three are gathered together in 
my name, there am I in the midst of theuL And 
doubtless for some purposes of inestimable benefit ; 
to do them some essential good. What your husband 
wants is spiritual strength ; firmness of mind, and 
steadibstness of heart to cleave to his own resolves. 
He may have th» firom Christ ; the event has shewa 
that he will never have it from himself. But will 
Christ give it Inm, do you think, if he disobeys 
Chrislfs commands ? Is it not obedience that mxf 
expect the blessing, and further help to obey in everf 
thing?" 

I paused here ; but she was still silent, and I hoped 
that I had made a sensible impression upon her, which 
had extended to her husband also. However,^ I now 
put the question to him directly, whether he would 
wish that the Sacrament should be administered to 
him. His answer undeceived me ; for he said with 
difficulty, and with much stammering, (death sitting 
apparently on his ^ed countenance,) '^ I had rather 
wait a little longer first, if you please, Sir ;" and then 
he repeated the expression two or three times, ^^ a lU-* 
tie longer ; a little longer. Sir." 

I was astonished and vexed at the man's folly and 
blindness ; but I restrained my feelings as well as I 
could, and merely asked him, how mafkj days he ex« 
pected to live, and how many more opportunities he 
expected to enjoy. Upon this his wife resumed tha 
conversation, and said, ^ He has been as ill as he is 
now. Sir, more than once before, and has rallied and 
revived. Yesterday, I think, he was even worse ; so 
perhaps, he is not unreasonable. Sir, in hoping that 
his hour is not yet come; and by waiting he may 
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take the Sacrament more properly." — '* Ah ! Mrs. 
Turner/' I exclaimed with earnestness, "you are 
tempting God ! You are tempting God ! And I 
wish the event may not be the same as in the case of 
your poor friend Sands, the errand-man. I pressed 
him as I have done your husband ; and, like your 
husband, he depended upon a future opportunity, and 
a future power. But the chill hand of death was 
already smiting him. It was two o'clock, and I said 
to him, I will come again to you in an hour ; see that 
you are ready for me! But the great church-beli 
Sounded no more in his ears. I went at three, and 
he was a corpse. Does not this fact speak to you in 
thunder, as it were ? What if God, incensed at your 
idle excuses and delays, should say to your husband,^ 
too, this hour shall thy soul be required of thee ; then 
what time wilt thou have for preparation ? " 

I was somewhat roused at the amazing perverseness 
and foolishness of their conduct, as it appeared to mcy 
and I was beginning to assume a more authoritalive 
and rebuking tone ; but, suddenly reflecting that it 
might not be right to alarm them into the ftlfilm^ot 
of my wishes in the case of such a duty as the Sacra* 
ment, I checked myself, and took rather a hasty leave. 
This they immediately interpreted as a mark of my 
displeasure ; and very soon Mrs. Turner came rmi-^ 
liing after me, and entreated me, at her husband's 
express desire, as she said, to be so kind to call upon 
hinl again another time. " I will call," I said, ^^ at 
your house again this very day: you may depend 
upon it ; but shall I find Turner alive ?" — " I hope 
you will. Sir," she answered. " Well ; God grant 
It I " I ejaculated with fervency, as I hurried away 
from her ; but, humanly speaking, I had no expecta- 
tion of it. 
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. In tlie evening, when it began to grow dusk, I ex^ 
ecuted my promise, and took my basket with me, that,- 
if the poor man still existed, I might be prepared for 
any event I had thought that he could not be worse, 
and yet alive ; but he was evidently worse, although 
happily in the full possession of his understanding. 
His cheeks had simk ; his complexion was of a more 
deadly hue ; his respiration more difiicult ; and, when- 
ever he breathed, it produced a rattling sound in liis 
duroat. Yet he could speak as well as in the mom* 
lag ; that is, with the same feeble, faltering, broken 
efforts. There were several women in the room, be* 
sides his wife, both old and young, manifestly waiting 
(at least so I thought) for his death, and ready to 
perform the last sad offices in washing and laying out 
bis corpse. We were, therefore, as it seemed to me^ 
on a razor's edge ; so sitting down by the sick-bed, 
and recurring at once to the subject wim which I had 
left off before, I enquired whether he was now desi**- 
rous of receivmg tne Sacrament. '*Ah! Sir," he 
answered, after several attempts to finish the sentence^ 
beginning it again and again, *^ I shall never be 
worthy, or bold enough to do any such thing \" 

^' No, indeed," I said, surprised and mortified at 
hia refusal, ^'you are not worthy, as the service itself 
well reminds you, to eat even the crumbs that fall from 
youx XiOrd's table ; but you are under a great mistake, 
it is not perfection or a faultless life, which our Crea- 
tor and Redeemer require of us, as the conditions of 
a worthy communion ; it is a contrite spirit, and, what 
is the natural consequence of such a spirit, a sincere 
wish to break our cords asunder, and to obtain strength 
to do it by the very means of tliat communion. If 
you are resolved to cling to your sins at any rate, it 
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would be a bold thing indeed to drink Cbrist^s blood, 
which was shed to cleanse us from all sin ; but I can 
never persuade myself, that, when you look back upon 
your past life, having one foot in ihe grave, as it were, 
you can think it so delightfol, and so worthy of a man, 
that you would return to it, if you could, with all youf 
former eagerness, like the dog to his vomit, or the sow 
to her waQowing in the mire. Even in the days of 
your health, it seems, you spumed yourself for yield- 
ing such a base submission to the low beastly habit 
which you had contracted ; and will you love it, and 
pine after it noWj when you have learnt, by sad expe- 
rience, the fatal effects of it in this world, and dread 
the still greater evils, which it may bring upon you in 
the next?" 

The sick man was visibly moved, and would have 
told me, I am sure, if he had been able at that mo<* 
ment, that he was truly and deeply penitent ; but his 
wife interposed, and, putting the Prayer-book into 
my hands, opened at the office for the Communion, 
9he said, '^ See here, Sir ; is not this quite sufficient 
to alarm anybody, even a dying man ?'' And then she 
pointed with her fore-finger to a passage, which might 
well perhaps have appeared terrific to her, if taken by 
itself, and unexplained by Scripture, or by the follow* 
ing sentences. It was in the exhortation wliich is read 
to the communicants, at the time of the celebration oi 
the holy rite ; and it states the great danger of partaking 
unworthily ; namely, that by such an act we are guilty <rf 
the body and blood of Christ, and eat and drink our 
own damnation. Having just looked at the passage, I 
asked her, if she had been studying the whole exhort* 
ation, or if she knew only that single sentence ; and 
her accojant of the matter was, that it had been shewn 
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to her a long time ago ; that she had treasured it up 
in her remembrance ever since; and that she had 
now hunted it out, in order to prove to me, on what 
seasonable grounds she declined the Sacrament herself, 
and advised her husband to do the same. In truth it 
would not be amiss, if this sentence were altered a 
little, for the satisfaction of those who cannot investi* 
gate such matters for themselves, or who will not, or 
have no opportunity to consult others. They have 
il^deed always their appointed minister to go to ; but 
the misfortune is, that they think they understand 
already, and consequently that they want no instruc* 
tion. 

Such was Mrs. Turner's case. For, upon que»«> 
tioning her still further, she said, that she could not 
conceive how a passage, so plain as this, could re-* 
quire any explanation at all ; it spoke for itself, she 
thought, and could have but one meaning ; the very 
meaning which she and her husband put upon it, and 
which terrified them so much. ** Well," I replied, 
*' let us see how the matter really is ; and first I will 
aak you, in what sense you understood the word* 
' damnation,' which probably alarms you most V* 
*'*' Damnation, Sir ?" she enquired with a look and 
tieme of astonishment. '* Why, has the word more 
senses than one ? Does it not always mean, and 
only mean, that we shall be punished in hell fire for 
ever ? Excuse me. Sir, for using such expressions ; 
for I cannot otherwise tell you my thoughts about 
it** " Certainly," I answered, " such expressions are 
best avoided, uidess we use them with a proper feel* 
ing of their awful . import ; and nothing can be so 
awfol as the idea, of futwe etanal punislmient in hell. 
But set yourself at ease; that is not ike meaning of 
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the word * damnatioi]/ in this passage. Even now 
we use the expression ' to damn/ in the sense of ' to 
condemn ;' and I think it very probable that our fore- 
fathers used ^ damnation' in the sense of *• condemna- 
tion.' But condemnation, you know, may be either 
in this world, and then only temporal ; or in the 
next, and then eternal : if in this world, and only 
temporal, it might, perhaps, be better called a 
judgment ; if in the next and eternal, it is properly 
marked by being called ' eternal condemnation.* I 
believe we almost always use 'damnation' now in this 
latter sense ; but you may see for yourself, that it 
could not be so used in this passage, and should only 
be taken in its former sense : namely, as denoting 
the divine judgments inflicted upon us for our sins in 
this present world." " Can this be so. Sir V* she asked 
with an air of doubt. ** Unquestionably," I replied. 
** Look here ! The passage immediately following 
explains it at once ; for it says, * we kindle Grod*a 
wrath against us ; we provoke lum to plague us with 
divers diseases, and sundry kinds of death. Judge 
therefore yourselves, that ye be not judged of the Lord.* 
Damnation then, you clearly perceive, means these 
temporal judgments ; the calamities, the sicknesses, 
and the deafiis, which are sent upon us here, and 
which in fact are mercifully intended to save us from 
the eternal judgment and condemnation that may come 
hereafter, unless we avert it by repentance and faith,** 
Mrs. Turner betrayed, by her face and gesture, 
that she was by no means satisfied with so short an 
explanation upon a point, which appeared a little 
while ago so difficult to her, or rather so clear the 
other way : so I resumed my discourse in this man^ 
ner. " If daranatiDn had been intended to mean 
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eternal condemnation, the whole sentence would have 
stood most properly thus : * the danger of receiving 
the Sacrament unwortliily is great ; for hy doing so, 
we kindle God's wrath against us, and provoke hun 
to afflict us in various ways ; nay, what is far worse, 
we even eat and drink our own damnation.' First 
come the temporal judgments, and then the eternal 
one ; this is correct, and forcible ; but it would be a 
very faulty construction to put the eternal judgment 
before the temporal ones. Besides, do you think, 
that they who are not moved by the threat of the 
jetemal judgment, if it stood first, would be moved 
by the Uireat of temporal evils coming in the second 
place ? No ! no ! The whole must be understood 
precisely as if it stood thus : By eating and drinking 
unworthily we provoke God to condemn us ; that is, 
to visit us in his anger with afflictions, and even 
death ; therefore, to avoid this, we should previously 
examine ourselves well, and pass the sentence of 
4X)ndemnation upon ourselves for our own faults ; re- 
penting of them with sincerity, and resolving, with 
God's help, to forsake them. Believe me, this is all 
that is meant." 

Still Mrs. Turner shook her head, and would not 
be convinced ; because, I believe, so far from wish- 
ing for conviction, she feared it, as men fear things 
in. the dark, even where there is no danger. So I 
«aid (but for her husband's sake), ** Are you aware, 
that this expression is taken from the same chapter 
of St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians, out of which 
I read you some passages this morning ?" She re- 
plied that she was not. ** But supposing it to be so,'' 
I said, ^' should you not thuik, that the expression 
must be understood in the same sense in the Liturgy 

VOL. Ill, X 
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as it is in St. Paul ?"— " Yes," sbe answered, ^ it 
seems proper enough." — ^^ Without douht/' I said; 
^' for it would make a strange confusion, if we used 
St. Paul's own word in a different sense from what 
he did himself, whilst we are speaking upon the same 
subject. So I win read what St Paid says.'' When 
I had done this, she made no difficulty in granting^ 
both that the Litui^ had borrowed from the Apostksi 
and that the sense of the Apostle must be the sense 
of the Liturgy. 

" Very well then," I rejoined, " now ohserve ; the 
phrase is, * he that eateth and drinketh unwordiHy, 
eateth and drinketh damnation to himself; for thin 
cause many are weak and sickly among you, and xaxaj 
sleep;' that is, in other words, many persons axe 
affected with diseases, and even death, hecause they 
eat and drink so unworthily as in a manner to compel 
God, if he would save them, to chastise them first by 
temporal worldly judgments. These judgments, 
therefore, alone are the damnation here spoken oi 
And mark the 32nd verse, which tells us, that wheat 
Clod chastises us thus for eating and drinking un* 
worthily, whereby we eat and drink our own daninar 
tion, he does it that we should not be condemned with 
the world. Now to he condemned with the worM 
Bieans to be condemned eternally ; and therefore the 
punishment, signified by damnation, being intended 
to save us horn the eternal one, cannot be that eter* 
nal one itself. The reason of the thing shews yon 
this ; but I will inform you besides, what you must 
receive, however, entirely upon my authority, that 
the Apostle's own Gre^ wo^ which in English is 
called damnation in the 21Hh verse, is of the same 
kind with that used in the 31st and 32nd, where he 
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speaks of out bdmg judged. Now see what those 
verses mean. * If we would judge ourselves, we 
should not be judged ; but when we are judged, we 
are chastened of the Lord, that we should not be 
condemned with the world.' This has been explained 
already, and nothing can be plainer. The being 
judged, is the being punished or afflicted in this 
world. What do you think of it now, Mrs. Turner V* 

'^ Indeed, Sir," she answered, '* I hardly know 
what to think ; but I suppose it must be as you say." 
— " It cannot be otherwise," I rejoined ; ** and I will 
tell you another thing very much to the purpose. 
The word *• damnation' in the 29th verse, and the 
word *• condemnation' in the 34th, are one and 
the self-same word in St. Paul's own language. In 
the tin^ of our forefathers, therefore, they had both, 
as I mentioned before, the same meaning ; and 
neither of them in this place means eternal con* 
demnation, or damnation in hell. If St. Paul were 
to be done into English now, we should not use 
either damnation or condemnation to give the sense 
of his word, but some expression which would shew 
that the threatened judgment was only temporaL 
But perhaps you will ask me about the word * con- 
demned' in the 32nd verse, how that stands in St^ 
Paul ; whether it be a word of the same sense with 
the others, or not ; I tell you then that it is a differ- 
ent word, and has a much stronger sense in its own 
nature ; and accordingly you observe that it is used 
here so strongly as to mean eternal condemnation." 

When I had gone through these matters again 
and again, till she perfectly comprehended the whole 
argument; to accomplish which end it was absolutely 
necessary to read all the verses to her a dozen times 

X 2 
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lit the least, she was shrewd enough to make au.ob" 
servation, which, to a scholar, is very obvious; 
namely, that whoever they were that did it, they did 
very ill to give the same English word for two dif- 
ferent words of two different meanings in the Apostle^ 
and also two English words for one and the same of 
his. 

" Jt is very true," I said ; *' this passage was not 
suflSciently considered perhaps. They did extremely 
well in general ; so weU indeed, that nothing could 
be better ; but now and then not so well, which is the 
case here. And if you should ask me, whether k 
would not be a good thing to translate all the Scrip- 
tures over again, in order to correct everytliiag 
doubtful, or ill done before, I would answer, probably 
not. For which opinion I have many reasons, but 1 
will mention only one ; that new translations have 
been often attempted of various parts of the Bible ; 
and that where one passage has been done better, 
ten have been done worse, than the translation in 
present use. So we must be content as we are ; and 
if the unlearned and ignorant would but come con-f 
stantly to Church they would hear all these tilings 
explained from the pulpit by their Ministers, Thi^ 
very passage of St. Paul I have myself explained irj 
my discourses over and over again, till the regular 
attendants are perhaps wearied with it ; but the abT 
sentees remain of course in the same darkness and 
ignorance." 

Here Mrs. Turner was conscience-stricken, and 
blushed. She was assailed, as it were, by a side- 
wind, and quite unexpectedly ; but she soon escaped, 
or endeavoured to do so, by reverting to the point at 
which we liad arrived in expounding the Apostle's 
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doctrine. "Well, Sir," she said, "if this frightful 
Word damnation does not mean, after all, what I sup- 
posed, yet it seems that it means something bad 
enough to trouble us in this world ; and why there- 
fore should we expose ourselves of our own accord 
to God's anger, and provoke him to plague us with 
divers diseases and sundry kinds of death ?"— " Do 
you assume then,** I enquired, "that he will not be 
angry with you if you disobey his command T She 
was silent ; so I continued thus. *' No doubt he will 
be angry with us, if we disobey him by refraining 
from the Sacrament ; and he will be angry with us 
also, if we take the Sacrament unworthily. What 
are we to do then ? Why, to take the Sacrament 
worthily, to be sure ; thai is what we have to do. 
And why should we not try to take the Sacrament 
worthily ? Must we not try to die worthily?" '* We 
must indeed," she said. '* Well then," I proceeded, 
** is the preparation for communicating worthily more 
difficult than, or different from, the preparation for a 
worthy death T She was unwilling to answer ; so I 
asked her, whether we could die worthily without re* 
pentance, without good resolutions in our hearts, 
without charity towards all men. She allowed that 
we could not. But these same things," I said, *' are 
also necessary to a worthy communion. Is it not 
ridiculous therefore to abstain from the Sacrament 
for fear of taking it unworthily, when a worthy 

Sarticipation of it requires no more than a worthy 
eath ? And die we must, whether we will or not ; 
nor do we know how soon ! We may die, all of us» 
this very moment ; any delay therefore of repentance 
Inay cost us our salvation ; in short, it concerns us 
infinitely to be always in a state of repentance, and 
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then we shaill be always fit both for &e Sacrament 
and for death. And now mark this ; by refraining 
from the Sacrament, we are guilty of positive sin ; 
for all disobedience is sin. On the other hand, by 
receiving the Sacrament, in the first place we obey 
God's will, and that is so far well ; and in the second 
place it is by no means certain, that we shall receive 
vmworthily. The fear that we may do so is, p^haps^ 
only a proof ci our own humility : and if that be me 
case, depend upon it, that God will be jJeased instead 
of being angry with us, and will bless every imper- 
fect endeavour of ours to serve tf^fti ; and will give 
us grace to go on from strength' to strength ; and 
will make the holy elements of bre^ and wine, which 
represent the body and blood of our crucified Re-» 
deemer, the true and efficacious food to nourish us 
up to everlasting life." I should pexfaaps have paused 
here ; but scarcely had I finished the last sentence, 
when the poor sick man himself exclaimed, with a won- 
derfiil energy and devotion, at the same time clasping 
his hands together and raising them upwards, ^' Oh ! 
the blessed Sacrament ! Oh ! the blessed Sacrament ! I 
long for the bread of life ! Give me the bread of life !'* 
Every countenance was fixed upon him with suiw 
prise. They were astonished, I believe, both at the 
power with which he spoke, and still more at the 
change of his opinion, and the eagerness with which 
he now called for what he had before rejected. I 
was surprised too, but I was also delighted ; and im-* 
inediately turning to his wife, I said, '' You^ I pre* 
sume, after the instruction which you have just had^ 
will be glad to receive the Sacrament in company 
with your dying husband.*' At once her eyes fell to 
the ground, unable to sustain the piercing look of 
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mine ; she was ashamed, and she was dismayed ; but, 
at length raising them again with some apparent 
timidity, she answered, ^' If you will excuse me, Sir, 
J had ratlier not." ^* But will the great God excuse 
you?" I exclaimed with a tone perhaps somewhat 
too severe. ** Will He ex<^use you, whose body and 
blood you prize so little, or dread to taste with such a 
superstitious fear ? And what must be the feelings 
<^your poor husband, lying in this piteous state, on 
the very verge of the next world, and hungering and 
ffaixsting £6r that which alone may strengthen and 
support him under the last shock of leaving this ?" 
" WiU you not give it to him, Sir," she enquired 
tremblingly, " unless I receive it with him ?" " Un- 
doubtedly," I said, ^' there is no absolute necessity 
for him that ymi should receive it with Iiim. There 
should be two communicants besides himself; some 
of these persons probably will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity ; I will ask them, since you^ his wife, refuse.'" 
No sooner had I uttered these words than they^ 
began to slink away down stairs^ some secretly and 
wiOiout making any observation, others upon various 
pretences. There remained, however, two, one very 
young, and the other as old ; and these, I have no 
doubt, from the sequel, would have escaped too if 
they had been able. But the young woman was at 
that moment engaged in wiping the mouth of the 
poor suffmer, and in chasing away the flies which 
buzeed about his £ace, and were continually settling 
upon it, and tormenting him. The old one was 
utdng down, on the farther side of the sick-bed, at a 
great distance firom the door; and she was very 
lame besides. Immediately I addressed the young 
woman who was close to me. ^' Are you ready,." I 
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said, ** my good young woman, to perform tliis land 
office for the dying man ? You seem very desirous 
to make his last moments as free from all uneasinass 
and pain as you can. But cleansing his poor lips* 
and driving away these troublesome insects* what a 
mighty little service is it, in comparison of enaJbling 
him to receive the Sacrament ! . Yours is the service 
of but a few hours at the longest, and only aifecta 
his body ; if he were to eat the flesh and drink the 
blood of his Redeemer in a worthy manner, of which 
there is every likelihood, if he do it at all, his soul 
may be saved for ever, and his body may rise 
from the grave to life and happiness eternal in the 
heavens." 

** Ah ! Sir," she cried, bursting into tears, " he is 
my father ; I would do anything for my father but 
this ; I cannot do this." " Your reason?" I asked. 
*^ I am not good enough," she answered. *' And 
have you no wish to be better ?" I enquired. " Yes^ 
Sir," she replied, *^ I wish so, often and enpugh, if 
thai would do." " And sometimes," I said, *' you 
resolve perhaps that you will try seriously to become 
better ? " " That I do, too," she answered ; *• but 
my resolutions fall me, when I come to the point." 
" And then," 1 said, " you are sorry afterwards, I 
suppose; sorry that you break your resolutions;: 
sorry that you offend God by doing so ; sorry that 
you are not so good as you would wish to be, and 
as he expects you to be ! " " Yes, Sir," she replied ; 
" that is my feeling." *' But," I said, "you do not 
mean, I presume, to go on all your life in this man- 
ner; sorrowing, and resolving, and failing; then 
pursuing the same round again, and never coming 
to any useful conclusion ?" " No, indeed, Sir," she 
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aftswfered ; " when I am older, and have less to dis- 
taTb me, I will set about it with more spirit, and 
more steadiness." " Then you are sure, are you," I. 
said, "that you shall live to be older?" She 
paused, and at length replied, *' We are none of us 
sure of tkaty Sir." " But," I said, *' you mean to 
act, it seems, as if you were sure." Upon this she 
was silent, and I continued thus — ** Suppose, how- 
ever, that God should be so gracious, as to let you 
live till you are an old woman, do you think that you 
should have more spirit and strength when old, than 
you have now ? That is by no means usual, but the 
very contrary ; and I should fear, that by that time 
your habits would be so confirmed, as to require far 
more strength of mind and spirit to shake them off", 
than they require now; so that your difficulties 
would be greater, and your means of overcoming 
them less. Consider, therefore, whether your plan 
be a wise one." 

She was still silent ; so I said, *' I suspect that 
you think it will be an easy matter to lay aside, when 
you are old, all the faults for which old age will have 
no relish ; but then can you flatter yourself, that God 
will be satisfied with your committing those faults 
as long as they give you pleasure, and leaving them 
off only when you care no more about them ? Be 
assured, he will not; and I will mention another 
thing to you, of which you do not seem to be aware.' 
You can do nothing at any time, young or old, witii- 
out his grace to help you ; and I should fear, that the 
longer you forbear to ask him for it, and to use it, 
the less likely he will be to grant it to you at the last, 
or when you yourself may wish for it. Nay, he 
might determine with respect to you, as he did with 
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respect to the Jews, to limit the day of grace. ^ To* 
day,' he might say, ' if you will hear my voica, 
harden not your hearts ; behold, now is the appointed 
time ; now is the day of salvation.' " 

The young woman being unable, or not disposed 
to controvert any of these arguments, made no at- 
tempt to say anything at all ; so recollecting her insi- 
nuation, that there were many things which disturbed 
the peace of her mind, and wishing to leave no part 
of her case without an observation upon it, I a^ed 
her what those things were. " Why, Sir," she 
answered, ^^ I have quarrelsome n^ghbours, and 
rude children ; and they provoke me sometimes to 
use improper language ; and I could not take the 
Sacrament, whilst I am subject- to this." " What?*' 
I said ; ^^ although so young, you are a mother ; and 
are you like one of those thoughtless and wicked 
mothers, whom I often hear in their ungovernable 
fury, pouring out curses upon their children ? God 
forgive you! if you are; but first may he open 
your eyes to see and understand the horrible sinful* 
ness of such conduct. A mother cursing her own 
children! It is too horrible." 

Her i^tation bespoke her guilt; however, she 
disclaimed it, and asserted, that she only meant scold- 
ing and threatening when they got into mischief. 
" All thai^ I said, " may be perfectly proper, and 
is sometimes absolutely necessary. To do it, there** 
fore, when it is proper or necessary, will not dis* 
qualify you for the Sacrament ; but, on the contrary^ 
like the performance of any other duty, it will make 
you the more fit. However, there is no reason for 
abstaining firom tiie Sacrament, even if, in the cor- 
rectk)n of your children, you should speak unad-i 
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visedly with your lips. If, indeed, you frequented 
God's holy altar with a due feeling of the awful im- 
portance of going there, God niight so bless you as 
to enable you to curl) your tongue, even were it the 
most unruly ; and to subdue the bad passions which 
set it in motion, so that neither rude children, nor 
quarrelsome neighbours, would anymore discompose 
your tranquillity, or extort violoit words from your 
mouth. To be meek and humble in spirit, and,, 
when reviled, not to revile again, this is the true 
Christian temper ; and how you can expect to ac^ 
quire that temper whilst you neglect any of the most 
suitable means, I cannot understand. Alas! alas! 
we shall be judged, I fear, both for the want of the 
temper itself, and for not putting ourselves in the way 
of acquiring it; not doing the mings which are likely 
to draw blessings and graces after them." 

The young woman held down her head, and was 
quite confounded ; but she appeared to be as remote 
as ever from complying with her Other's wishes and 
mine. At all events, I determined to press her 
no further. I had seen instances indeed, in which 
the taking of the Sacrament, suddenly and unex- 
pectedly, by persons who might well have been sup- 
posed unfit for it^ without time for more preparation 
than the mere utterance of a few hasty prayers, and 
ike silent, trembling, hurried contemplation of their 
own defects and frailties, had been followed, never- 
dieless, by the happiest consequences ; but I consider 
it an experiment too hazardous to be commonly tried, 
and I abandoned all thought of trying it in the pre* 
sent case ; nor am I sure, that by any fresh argu- 
ments or reproaches, I could so far have overcome 
dds yoong woman's scruples, as to induce her ta 
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Buffer it to be tried upon herself. But what was now 
to be done ? The old woman in the comer still re- 
mained ; and the sick man turned his eyes wistfully 
towards her, (for she was his mother,) and seemed to 
wonder that I should delay to invite her ; so I said, 
'* I understand you very well, my poor friend ; and, 
as I believe you to be perfectly sincere in your de- 
sire to partake of Chrises body and blood, I will ven- 
ture to waive the regulation of having two communi- 
cants besides ourselves, and to accept one only. We 
shall be three altogether; but a little flock, it is true; 
yet we may hope, Siat our blessed Lord (for so he has 
promised) will be graciously pleased to be with us. 
It is the best that we can do ; and he will, I trust, 
require no more." 

Thus I spoke, not doubting at that moment of the 
willingness of the old person to communicate with 
us ; but I soon found that I had been reckoning 
without my host ; for, upon going round the bed to 
the farther side on which she was sitting, and pro- 
posing it to her, she excused herself as the rest had 
done, but rather by gestures than by words ; at least 
what she said was in so low and feeble a voice that 
I did not catch the purport of it. " Have you often 
received the Sacrament, in the course of your long 
life, my good old lady V* I asked. " No, Sir,** 
she answered ; " I cannot say that I have." " How 
many times then ?" I asked again ; " Ten, or a 
dozen times?" "Not so many as thcU, Sir," was 
her reply. I now began to suspect, by her uneasy 
manner, that she had never received it all ; so I put 
the question directly to her, whether she had re- 
ceived it even once ; and her answer was, (but it was 
drawn from her very reluctantly) that she believed 
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she never had. '^ And, pray, good Madam/' I said, 
" how old may you be ?" " Why, Sir," she re- 
plied, *' I am near upon fourscore." '' Ah !" I 
said with feeling, '^ thai is a great age. Do yoii 
expect to live much longer V* *' No, Sir," she ai>- 
Bwered ; " I am not so unreasonable." *' True," I 
said ; ^^ it would be very unreasonable to expect it. 
You remember perhaps what is said in die burial- 
psalm ; ^ the days of our age are threescore years and 
ten ; and though men be so strong that they come to 
fourscore years, yet is their strength then but labour 
and sorrow; so soon passeth it away, and we are 
gone !' You have been at the funerals of some of 
your kindred, I suppose, and have heard this for- 
cible admonition ?" '^ I have^ Sir," she replied. ''And 
have you been in the habit of attending your church 
on other occasions besides funerals ?" I enquired. 
••' Not of late, Sir," she answered. " I have been 
too infirm." " Have you ever heard, or read," I 
enquired again, '' about old Anna the Prophetess ; 
how she never departed from the temple of God night 
or day ? Or about the two aged people, Zachariaa 
and Elizabeth, the parents of John the Baptist ; how 
they walked in all the ordinances of the Lord, blame- 
less?" "Yes, Sir," she said, " I have, heard all 
about it" *' And did you never wish," I asked, with 
a complaining tone, '' or think it necessary, that you 
should be like these persons ? Why was this con- 
duct of theirs mentioned in Scripture, but to teach ua 
how God's favour was to be obtained? Ah!, my 
poor old creature ! as it seems to me, you have one 
foot already in the grave, and yet you have made no 
preparation to meet Aim, who would be your Saviour 
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as -well as your Judge, if yoo would let bim; but; you, 
I fear, will have him only for a Judge." 

This alarmed her, and she began to be in a greal 
trepidation ; at the same time she said, that she hoped 
God would save her. " Why ?" I asked. " What 
are you doing which should encourage you to think, 
4;hat God may save you V *MIe is merciful. Sir ; 
very merciful," she stammered out *^ Yes," I said, 
*^ he is indeed ; he is so merciful, ^t he sent his 
own Son, Jesus Christ, into the world to die for us ; 
and whenever we are willing to accept him for our 
Saviour, and to obey his commands, which is tbe 
only sure proof of our aceeptmg him, then he will 
not have died for us in vain. Do you suppose, thait 
he died, in order to enable im to go on in sin and dis- 
obedience ? " She did not know what to say to this ; 
but at length she told me, what I had been told hun- 
dreds of times, that she was no scholar, and that she 
did not understand any of Ihese things. 

^' Tlie fact is," I said, '* and very sorry I am to 
observe it, that here is a whole family, both young 
and old, living without Grod in the world ; at least 
without worshipping him in any of his great ovdUh 
nances. It would be too painfiil to me, and it would 
require too much time, to state all the evil conse* 
quences of such conduct ; but there is one now und^ 
my eyes, which, I fear, will rise up against you afl 
in the day of judgment Here lies, stretched on the 
bed of death, a man bound to you by the closest and 
the dearest ties ; you are his wife ; you are his 
daughter ; you are his mother ;" I exclaimed with a 
tone of severe solemnity, and pointmg with my fore* 
finger to each respectively ; " and yet not one of you. 
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whether ignorance, or superstition, or wickedness be 
the cause, will unite with liim to eat the holy supper 
of his Lord. The husband sees his wife, the father 
sees his daughter, the son sees his mother, all alike 
refusing to give him this last, this only comfort that 
remains to him; that he may eat the bread which 
came down from heaven ; unite himself in close com- 
munion with his Saviour ; and so die in the firm and 
cheering hope of dwellhig with him hereafter for 
ever. God grant that his own wish, which is frus^ 
trated by you^ may still be accepted as a deed above ! 
But were he ever so sure of tms, yet every thought 
which glances over his mind respecting you must be 
bitter and painful in the extreme ; he must know 
in what peril he leaves you all ; he must depart with 
a sad presage that he will meet you no more." 

The women were deeply touched, as it seemed4 
With these observations and reproaches of mine ; the 
daughter sobbed aloud ; but none of them spdce, or 
shewed any sign of a desire to partake of the Holy 
Sacrament So, beinff unwilling to prolong a use* 
less conversation, which could not but agonise 
the dying man himself (although he was too ill to 
shew it in its full extent), I took him by the hand, 
and said, *'*' I am truly grieved, my poor friend, that 
this important matter has been managed so ill. If I 
could but have foreseen your own wish, and the re«> 
fusal of all your family to concur with you in the 
accomplishment of that wish, I would have taken 
effectual measures to gratify you. It is now too late 
to go out, and search for charitable people, to per* 
form this sacred office ; but if it please God to spare 
you till the morning, and to bless my intentions to*^ 
wards you, I will return, and Mrs. Warton shall 
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come with me, and perhaps my curate, or some otlMT 
persons who are kept by a godly fear in a constant 
state of preparation to meet their Judge. Now fare- 
well ; for this night at least If we meet no more in 
this world, may we meet in the next I*' I then jmpo- 
nounced over him the benediction at the end c^ the 
Visitation-service, and was about to depart ; but lie 
still grasped my hand, and resisted the gentle ai^ 
tempts which I made to disengage it. He tried too 
to speak, but his efforts were vain ; neither his feel^ 
ings nor his disorder permitting it. At length aft^ 
I had kneeled down again, and repeated the sh(»t 
prayer which stands first in the appointed office^ he 
appeared to be much soothed, and once more pre8S<» 
ing my hand, he loosed it. Immediately I quitted 
the sick-chamber without noticing Uie rest, who little 
deserved any civility. 

In the room below was assembled a knot of pec& 
sons who had retreated there for refuge. They wera 
well aware of what had passed up stairs, and seemed 
to be alarmed, lest the attack should be renewed upon 
themselves ; so one of them, in the hope, I suppose, 
of blunting the edge of it, began, when I was scarcely 
amongst mem, and said, ^^ It is a great shame, Sir» 
indeed, that none of the poor man's nearest relations 
mil take the Sacrament with him I I am sure, if 1 
had known that they would have used him so, I 
would have prepared myself to do it." '* What pre- 
vents you, my good lady," I asked mildly, ** from 
being always prepared for such a necessary pur-* 
pose ?" " I keep a shop. Sir," she answered : *' and 
many vexatious things happen in it every day. There 
are bad customers, and what not." " I do not see,'* 
I said, still speaking with mildness, '^ what the being 
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tested has to do with refraining from the Sacrament. 
On the contrary I should have thought it one of the 
lest reliefs from the cares and vexations of business 
to have had recourse to the acts and offices of reli- 
gion. They who think otherwise must be far indeed 
from feeling and acknowledging that beautiful passage 
of Scripture, which asserts, that *• her ways are the 
iKays of pleasantness, and that all her paths are 
peace.' Obey God in his ordinances, my good wo* 
man, and exercise a lawful trade in a lawful manner, 
and then he will bless all occurrences to you, whe- 
ther prosperous or adverse. Your gains shall not 
make you covetous, or wasteful; your losses shall 
not impoverish, depress, • or discompose you ; you 
will see his hand in everything ; you will refer every- 
thing to his providence; you will make known to 
hvm every joy, every trouble, every want ; in Bhort^ 
he will be your God, and you will be his servant, 
md always ready to give an account to him. But," 
(for I knew her well, and was determined to strike 
home, keeping, however, in generals) ** if trades- 
people, in defiance of God's commandment, will per^ 
mt in opening their shops on his holy Sabbaths, and 
in using scanty weights and measures, which are an 
abomination to him, and in adulterating their wares 
with deleterious substances, which is a sort of secret 
murder, then indeed they make themselves the ser- 
vants of the Devil ; and, doing his works, they are 
fit subjects for his kingdom of darkness and misery; 
To come to the Sacrament under these circumstances, 
and with no intention of a thorough reform, would 
be a sin deserving of heavy judgments indeed. No 
preparation, but the renouncing of such practices 
ijpr ever, could be tolerated for a moment. God 

VOL. III. Y 
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would see throogli tKe closest veil of lijpocrisy ; and 
in his sight it is all hypocrisy which mftkes any com- 
promise with sin. Zaceheus must be the pattem : 
^ Behold, Lord, half my goods I giye to the poor ; 
and if I have defrauded any man, I restore him four- 
fold/ Resolve upon l^is, and from the same instant 
you are not only sufficiently prepared for the Sacra<» 
ment, but may assure yoursdres that salvation ki 
come to your house/' 

Here I stopped, but no one attempted to answer 
me. The woman who had vokmtariiy thrust herself 
forward was abashed, and gradually ahmk out of 
sight. Her conscience, no doubt, testiied powOT«» 
fffiy against her. I passed on, but turning round 
at iJie door I gave them a few parting words. ^ Yon 
all confess," I said, ** if not openly, yet tacitly by 
your actions, that you deem yourselves unfit ftx ihe 
blessed Sacrament ; insomuch l^at you will suffer 
this poor man to <Me without it, rather than take it 
with him. Now, if you are really unfit, that very un- 
fitness convinces you of sin ; puts you every &j to 
the hazard of the divine judgments ; nay, exposes 
even your souls to a more tremendous jeopardy here- 
after. Will you not, therefore, set about imme- 
diately to correct this unfitness, which is so sinM, 
and so dangerous both to body and to soul ? Which 
may ruin both for ever ? If you die in it, unque»» 
tionably you are eternally lost. And remember duit 
no simple repentance will suit your case ; you misst 
vepent that you are unfit at this moment ; you must 
repent that you have been so long unfit ; you must 
repent of the sins which have made, and still make . 
you so. To sin, and to continue in sin, is madness 
enough ; but it is an aggravation of your madness 



to depme younehres by your sins of liiis blissod 
iNixiquet of your Sairiour^s bocfy and blood. Your 
zepeuftmee therefore mnat be deep, and sincere, and 
whhoat delay. Delay will kiereaBC tbe angdidi of 
k, if it is to be effectual, or will make it impossible 
ahogetbor. This night your souls may be required 
of you ; and death vnik his besom of destruction may 
swe^ you off this eartUy stage at onoe, without 
ttotice, without smnmons.'^ 

Having said this I quitted the house in an instant. 
How they felt, or what they thought afterwards, I 
knew not ; but whatever I was able to do in enforcing 
1^ s^timent by tone and manner, I did it *on this 
occasion ; and I trust that I compelled them to feel 
and'ta thiidE seriously. 
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Asrljwa&ed honiewarda with a slow, pensiye step, 
(forit waa a dSlvoTj still night, the busy hum of men 
was hushed, tiie moon was up in all her majesty, 
aftd Idle nightingahar alone was awake) I ruminated 
on wtiBX had passed ; and whaot I had considered the 
matter in all its bearings, I cosichided, that, al^ough 
there might be undoubtedly a mixture of superstition 
In the notions which these needle entertained of the 
Sacrament, yet they were also deterred from it by 
the consdomsness of aUowmg themselves in practices, 
which were contrary to the law of God, and which 
they wanted courage to relinquish. Then came a 
▼ery hnportaiit question, what I was to do as the 
minister of a parish abounding mkh persons of this 
descriptioD ; deeply and solocnnly too as I was im* 

Y 2 
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pressed with the conviction that this, as well as the 
other Sacrament of Baptism, was an indispensable 
means of salvation. Not that God could not, or 
would not, save any man who neglected tins sacred 
institution (I pretend not, I presume not to limit 
his mercies) ; but such a man is not in covenant with 
him ; or, having been admitted into covenant with 
him by baptism, he has virtually renounced it by 
not walking in the rest of God's commandments, and 
more especially in this ordinance of the Lord's Supper. 
He does not preserve the memory of Christ's death, 
till he come again, in the way that Christ himself 
appointed ; and, as I argued with Mrs. Turner, what 
right can he therefore have to plead Christ's death in 
his own behalf? He must depend upon his ovm 
merits, or upon God's uncovenanted mercy. Let him 
tell me then, what he has done for God, that God 
should be bound to recompense him again, and to 
recompense him with heaven ? Let hun tell me 
also, whether it be more satisfactory to toil on 
through this life, with, or without, a divine promise 
in regard to the next ? Judge ye, my readers, as 
wise men, what I say. 

This statement brings to my recollection the case 
of one of my parishioners, a Mr. Bankes, long since 
dead, a very excellent man, and a man of some rank 
also, and of the highest possible estimation amongst 
his friends and neighbours. He did great good 
himself, and he enabled Mrs. Bankes to do still 
more ; and, allowing a little for bad • custom and 
fashion, he lived very much like a Christian, having 
no apparent vice, and coming regularly with his 
family to church. But I soon discovered that he 
never accompanied Mrs. Bankes to the altar ; and 
when I would have pressed him on the subject, he 
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evaded all discussion upon it with so much earnest- 
ness, and with so much of a sort of nervous agitation, 
tiiat I was ohliged to forbear, and so I remained quite 
at a loss to unravel the mystery of his opinions. 

* Once he was ill, and his life appeared to be in dan- 

ger ; still he was immovable with respect to the 
Sacrament, which I offered to administer to him in 
private. As before, he deprecated all argument upon 

j the question ; but one thing escaped him on this 

occasion, which is worthy of observation. He de- 
pended, he said, upon God's mercy, and not upon 
any merits of his own. It was true, he was conscious 
to himself, and he felt happy, in such a conscious- 
ness, that his great aim through life liad been to 
serve his relations, friends, and neighbours, and to 
make all persons within the sphere of his influence 
as happy as he could ; and in this object he had suc- 
ceeded to a very great degree. Yet he assumed no 
desert on this account ; only he threw himself on the 
•goodness of his Creator. This was the substance of 
what he said, and which he repeated several times, 
endeavouring to place it in different lights, but making 
no answer whatever to any objections of mine, ad- 
vanced against the validity of this doctrine when his 
silence permitted me to interpose. One circumstance 
I marked with peculiar pain, that he spoke of God's 
mercy generally, and not as it is manifested to the 
world in Jesus Christ He never mentioned liis 
Redeemer, or his Redeemer's merits at all 

Now, was he, or was he not, a Christian in belief, 
at this period of his existence ? I cannot tell ; and 
I was glad, when I reflected upon it afterwards, that 
I had not put the question directly to him. So far I 
knew that he had hved upon terms of friendship with 
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many peraonis mispected of unbelief; and he had 
mentioned this circumstance to me himself, but not 
in such a manner as to lead me to nlace him in the 
same class. I had been told also, tnat he sometimes 
said that he did not pretend to believe, or to disbe* 
lieve ; and that he talked of the impossibility of be* 
lievmg what he could not thorou^y comprehend ; 
but I can hardly credit this in a man of his under* 
standing ; die fallacy is too gross for any but the 
lowest intellect. 

Well; in this situation of things, Mr. Bankes's 
third son, a fine young man of sixteen, was attacked 
by an unc(Hnmon disorder, but little known to the 
pnysicians ; certain, as it afterwards appeared, in its 
results, although very lingering, and sometimes very 
flattering in its progress. However, at length aU 
hope vanished ; and the symptoms became painful 
and distressing beyond all imagination. I was onoe 
a witness to them, and the sight overwhelmed me. 
What must have been the feelings and sufferings of 
a ftmd father ? The youth had not yet received the 
Sacrament I offered it and it was accepted ; and 
never shall I forget the terrible circumstances of the 
ceremony. But to have done; the &ther himself 
partook of it with streaming eyes, and an agonized 
heart ; and, on ^e first Sacrament Sunday afier his 
son's funeral, he partook pf it again at the holy altar 
itself. Well might he have said, *^ it is good for me 
that I have been in trouble, that I may learn thy 
statutes ; before I was troubled, I went wrong ; but 
now have I kept thy word." 

Reverting again to the measures which I adopted, 
besides conversation and preaching, for awakening 
and rousing my people from their caxelessness and^ 
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iji(Mfference widi respect to tibe Sacrament, and for 
correcting their erroneous ncrtlons of it ; I dispersed 
amongst them various Jtracts, from the stores of the 
Christian Knowledge Society ; and especially Arch-* 
hishop Synge's Answer to all the Excuses of Non-r 
Communicants ; and, that I might he as little liable 
as possible to disappointment, in cases of emergencyi 
when sick persons wished suddenly to communicatei 
and none of then: own families or friends were fit, of 
willing to communicate with them ; I mentioned the 
difficidty to several respectable old people, never* 
failing attendants at the altar, who resided in various 
parts oi the parish, and w«re generally at home ; and 
they undertook very willingly to be prepared to obey 
my call when I wanted them, and thus to enable me 
to administer the Sacrament, whenever it might be 
proper, or desirable tO; do so. There were hesides 
some excellent young ladies, who at my desire werQ 
always ready to meet me anywhere, for the sam^ 
mirpose, at a moment's notice ; and the good Mrs, 
jDoIton gladly assisted me sometimes amongst the 
poor, boSi conveying me in her carriage, and sharmg 
m the ceremony. By these arrangements, and by 
the hdp of my curates, and of Mrs. Warton, as long 
as her health permitted it, it never h^>pened to me, 
or not more perhaps than once or twice in a great 
number of years, to refuse the Sacrament to anybody 
for lack of a sufficiency of associates, as the Rubrio 
appoints ; and I have been able to administer it three 
times in three different quarters on the same day; 
which, without such a preconcerted system, would, 
undoubtedly, have been quite impossible. If my 
associates were from amongst the poor, I gave them 
something for their attendance, according to th^ 
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laudable practice of the prknitive Christians, out of 
the oblations of their richer brethren, or from the 
Sacrament money collected in the churcL I will 
mention here too, that it was my practice to distribute 
amon&^st the poor communicants, in the church itself^ 
immediately after tlie ceremony, a portion of the 
offerings just made ; and I mention it, not only be- 
cause the practice is good, and primitive, but ako to 
state a necessary caution in the exercise of it ; for 
without some caution it may very possibly be abused. 
What was done in early times to avoid abuse, I do 
not know ; my caution was to distribute only amongst 
those, who came to the Sacrament by my express in- 
vitation, and advice. Others obtained nothing, until 
I was perfectly acquainted with them, or supposed 
myself to be so ; and, if circumstances proved that I 
was mistaken in my opinion of them, I did not go 
80 far as absolutely to exclude them from the Sacra- 
ment, which would have required a reference to the 
Bishop ; but I dissuaded them from it, in such terms, 
as operated to the full extent of an exclusion, until 
they had regained my confidence, by their subsequmt 
good conduct. 

On the occasion which led to this digression, Mrs. 
Warton accompanied me early in the morning, (the 
next morning after my evening visit) to Thomas 
Turner^s house ; but we did not expect to find him 
aliVe. On our way we met the apothecary, who 
belonged to an adjoining parish, returning from him. 
I knew where he had been, and accosted nim accord- 
ingly. ** I have left poor Turner," he said, " this 
instant, almost at the last gasp. I have looked upon 
him as a dead man for a long time ; and at length 
the fatal moment is come. He has been in con- 
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^sions all night ; but he . is dying now calmly, and 
in his perfect senses, although speechless. If you 
desire to see him, with the view of doing anytiung 
for him, you have not a minute to spare." 

Upon hearing this, we hastened onward as fast as 
we could, and soon arrived at the house. A woman 
there ran up stairs at once, and Mrs. Turner came 
down to us immediately, exclaiming, that her husband 
was but just alive, and was making every sign that 
fa^ could, to shew his great desire of taking the Sacrar 
ment. ** And I cannot think. Sir," she added, ^^ of 
his taking it without me. If he did, he would be 
very uneasy, I know ; and then I should be uneasy 
myself at the thought of having troubled him in his 
dying moments. But, if you will excuse me, 'Sir; 
I mean no offence ; I must ask you first a question 
or two." " It is very late," I said, "to have questions 
to ask, Mrs. Turner: but Mrs. Warton will go lip, 
and spread the napkin, and pour out the wine; 
so, if you are quick and short, no time will be 
lost." 

- Mrs. Warton was upon the stairs in an instant, 
and then the popr woman said trembling, " If I eat 
and drink unworthily, Sir, shall I be one of Jesus 
Christ's murderers ? You did not explain that part 
to us. Sir. It seems to tell me so, and I shudder 
when I think about it. What is it. Sir, but this ; to 
be guilty of the body and blood of Christ V Thus 
she questioned me, and shook all the time like an 
aspen-leaf. I answered, " Make yourself easy, my 
good woman; you cannot now eat and drink un* 
wortliily, in that manner in which the Corinthians did, 
whom raul reproached ; but if you could do so, yet 
the threatening is nothing like what you suppose. 
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it is reaUy and truly this ; that by eating and 
lag the bread and wine, which represents Christ's 
body and blood, ii«verently, and as if they woo 
common food, you would oflbnd against that wtiick 
they r^resent ; your ineverence shewn to the bread 
and wine would not stop &ere ffor if it did, it would 
certainly be of less conseqnence) but it would extoad 
to Christ's body and blood ; in short, you would fat 
considered as guilty of treating irreveroitly Christ hinii- 
«elf. But is mere any danger, Mrs. Turner, thai you 
ahould eat and drink this consecrated bread and wii^ 
these holy elements, these symbols of such awfiii 
things, as if they were common bread and winesi 
or simple food; or that you should not eat and 
drink them with any other feeling than one of 
tlie very utmost reverence and awe ?" ^ No, indeedi 
Sir," she rqdied, with •quickness and eameatnesa; 
^ lliere is no danger of it whatever ; I am too 
much frightened ! Let us go np. Sir ! I am (pute 
»ady." 

As I mounted the stairs, followed by Mrs. Tamer* 
die door of the bed*chamber being open in which 
her husband was lying, I distinctly heard the hoajnM 
rattling in the poor man's throaty which betokened 
his rapidly-4Lpproaching end; so I quickened my 
speed, and hiding all things prepared for me, and 
having also ascertained the fact, that hb understands 
ing had not desevted him, I administered the holy 
nte. In presenting the l»read I was under the 
necessity of putting it into his mouth mysdf ; and 
as he was sufficiently elevated for receiving the wkic 
by the position in which his disorder had mad« it 
e:i^dient to pkw^e him, I had only to app^y the glaan 
to his Ups, his eyes he never opened, being, perhaps. 
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imalile to do it ; his hands he was oontiDually moving 
across his body towards each olJier, as if he woi^dd 
hare joined them, if he could ; and ai lengtk, when 
it struck me that he had this infemtion, I placed them 
together w]& the fingers intotwmed as in the atti<^ 
tude of prayer; but he wanted strength to retain 
them in audb a posture. Again and again they 
elqiped asunder ; agam and ^ain he discov^ed Oie 
same wish to anite tham ; and I r^laced them as 
often. His lips meanwhile were another index of 
his heait ; they qniveiBd perpetually with a manifest 
feeling of devotion; nay, they sometinies evidently 
attempted a picas ejaculation; but, in general, tba 
soundai wMdi issued were all abortive. At ^ end of 
ihe ceremouf a beam of light seemed to dart over 
his countenance, and to dispel every mark of distress 
vith whidi it was obscured before. It bespoke peace 
hfite ; and it augured eternal peace to come. So I 
then thought. 

I went away with Mrs. Warton very well pleased 
whk the whole event Mrs. Turner too had oon^^ 
ducted herself with great pcopEiety ; and, what I had 
not observed in her befi>re, her eyes were fiill ^ 
tears. The death of her husband l»d been so k>ng 
expected, that she was quite reconciled to it beibre«« 
hand.; her tears were, no doidbt, £ar herself.. She 
wonid have accompanied us down stairs, and kmded 
us with her thanks, but we wonld not permit iL 
The mother and the daughter did not cmce appear ; 
and all the other attendants of the sick eluiinber 
iwtired, when I began to administer the hofy rite. 

In ike evening of the same day, Mrs. Turner 
§esA me word, that her husband continued nearly in 
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the state in which I had lef^ him in the morning ; if 
there were any difference, it was for the heUes* 
This surprised me exceedingly, and the foUoimg 
morning I called myself, but still with no hope 
whatever of seeing the poor man still alive. How 
much then must my surprise have been increasedi 
when I found him not only alive, but able to speak ! 
In fact, he had enjoyed so much sound and re£redin> 
ing sleep during the last twenty-four hours, that it 
hs^d produced a sensible alteration in him in every 
way. He had besides tasted some food, and with 
considerable appetite and relish. The look and 
complexion of his countenance was no longer that 
of a dying man ; the rattling in his throat had sub- 
sided in a very great measure ; and he could now 
bear to be laid in a horizontal position. As soon 
as he saw me, the tears came into his eyes ; but he 
said nothing. I was myself affected too ; so to gam 
time, and to deliberate a little upon the best mode of 
discharging my present duty, I turned to his wife, 
and asked her if she had given notice to the apoth&>^ 
cary of this wonderful change in the appearance of 
her husband. '* I have, Sir," she answered ; ^' and 
lie has just been here ; and what is more, Sir, he 
thinks it very likely now, that poor Turner will re-- 
cover.'' ^* Whose doing tlienis this?'' I enquired with 
a grave and solemn tone. ^' It is unaccountable ;? 
she replied. " Is it indeed ?" I thought with myself^ 
and was grievously disappointed at her want of re- 
ligious feeling, and of reference to the Almighty and 
merciful Father of mankind. So I turned back again 
to the sick-bed, and perceived to my satisfiu^SoHy 
a very different impression there. The poor man's 
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lips were quivering, and his whole face was con« 
tulsed ; but soon, with a great effort, he stammered 
out, '^ Ah ! Sir, it is God's doing and yours ! " 

This embarrassed me the more ; but tears came 
to my relief, and then I said, '^ It is all God's own 
doing ; and to him we must ascribe it all, with every 
possible return of praise and gratitude. If he has 
Used me, in any way, as his instrument, to shew so 
much mercy upon you, I bless him for it. Perhaps 

flie Sacrament " " Yes, Sir," he cried, inter* 

rupting me eagerly, ^^ that is it; that is it, Siri 
indeed ! It is ^e Sacrament which has done every- 
thing!" "What?" I said. "It removed, I sup- 
posed, a great load from your spirits, a load which 
you could not bear, and which was sinking you to 
the grave ; was this, do you think, the effect of the 
Sacrament, that it put your mind at ease, and so 
woriced this great improvement of your body?" 
" No doubt of it. Sir," he answered with devotion ; 
•' no doubt of it whatever ! " " Why," I said, " it is 
plain enough, certainly. You had been living in the 
open habitual neglect of a great and awAd duty ; at 
length you fulfilled it This is something ; but llu» 
is a poor view of the matter. The duty was not a 
single or a simple one like any other ; for it com- 
prehended all others within itself; that is, it bound 
you under the most solemn resolves and vows to 
perform every other. And in point of fact, you had 
begun a new course ; for, a sincere sorrow for the 
past, and a sincere resolution to do better with God's 
help, for the future, if your life were spared, is the 
beginning of a new course, and might well have 
the effect of lightening the burden which before op- 
pressed you. But, besides this, by the same act you 
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renewed your Christian covenaat with God; you 
acknowledged that you stood in need of, and that 
your only dependence was upon the body and blood 
of Christ, broken and shed flmr sinners on the cross ; 
and, therefore, you humbly trusted, that every benefit 
and blessing jHocured by his death would be gra* 
ciously extended to yours^. If these were yoar 
feelings and reasonings, the change of your spiritual 
drcumstances was as great as any man can undergo 
in so short a time, and it is the less to be wondered 
at, that we see, in consequence, this great chabge 
of your body. For, as no bodily constitution is 
stout enough to endure the sad corroding effects of 
a wounded sjHrit; so will the spirit, which reposes 
on its Saviour, and is thus at peace with God, and 
itself, uphold sometimes the breaking constitution of 
the body. Now tell me, whether I have described 
your case aright ; has anything of this sort occurred 
to you?" 

"It has indeed. Sir," he replied; "tlie thought 
tame into my mind, that my sins were all forgiven, 
and blotted out of God's book of judgment, and 
would never more be laid to my charge; so you 
nust needs suppose. Sir, that when I thought thaty 
I was mightily comforted. I hope I was not mifr* 
taken." "You could not be mistaken, my good 
friend," I said, " if you partook of tiie Sacrament 
worthily. In thai case the forgiveness of sins follows 
it as a matter of course : and, I beMeve, you know 
now very well what is meant by • worthily.* In fiict, 
as I have told you, in the strict sense we are all un» 
worthy ; but the degrees of unworthiness are very 
unequal and different; and there are some degrees 
of it, which do not disqualify us from coming to Ae 
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Lord's Supper.- A person eomingto it, impenitent 
at the time, and without any desire or intention of 
iuture penitence, is the most unworthy of all comers. 
His object must be some worldly interest, or to 
shew his contempt of the holy elements. Such a 
person eateth and drinketh at the hazard of a tre- 
mendous divine chastisement On the other hand, 
a person coming to the Lord's Supper, with a 
penitence however imperfect, but with a penitence 
which has really begun; which the communicant 
desires, and intends to continue and increase ; and 
which he trusts, that this very Sacrament will both 
bind and enable him to bring to perfection ; such a 
person may safely come, and he will be most wise 
m doing so. The apostle's threat affects him not ; 
he will receive worthily, although much and great 
miworl^iiness still hangs about him. You, I think, 
and still more, perhaps, your wife, are in this class. 
She has not had occasion to prepare herself for the 
sacred rite as you have ; and she has been some- 
what hurried in order to accompany you in the 
celebration of it ; but she has now leisure for reflec- 
tion, and she may make ^lai more perfect which 
was less so, by getting more knowledge, and by 
a daily attention in iuture to all the duties of piety 
and religion. You too, my good fiiend, should 
God indeed prolong your life, and restore your 
health, must take care that your future deeds cor* 
respond to your present thoughts ; and then assure 
yourself, that in taking the Sacrament you have fed 
upon Cbdst ; have eaten Christ's flesh, in such a man- 
ner as to unite yourself with him in tlie closest commu* 
nion, and thereby to gain your uttbnate end, heaven.'* 
When I stopped, Mrs. Turner immediately ex* 
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pressed a hope for her husband and herself, that God 
would give them his grace to finish the good work 
which they had now so happily begun ; ^* but all 
that, Sir," she said, *^ about eating Christ's flesh, 
and feeding upon him, is what I cannot understMidL'' 
^^ Then," I said, ^' you are in the same situatioa 
with the Jews, to whom Christ himself used that 
language; but, I hope, you will not imitate their 
conduct. They were puzzled very much, and asked 
one another, ' How can this man give us his flesh 
to eat ? This is a hard saying ; who can bear it ? ' 
That is, who can understand and admit it ? So they 
left him, and attended upon him no longer. And I 
must tell you, my good Mrs. Turner, that there were 
some people in later times, many hundreds of years 
after the times of Jesus Christ, and long after the 
doctrine had been thoroughly explained, and seemed 
to be perfectly well understood^ as I understand it 
at {present, who puzzled themselves about it, never- 
theless, and at last invented a very strange way of 
solvipg the supposed difficulty. I call it strange^ 
because it seems so to me now ; but, whether strange 
or not in itself, it was received by degrees almost 
universally ; and, to this day, only the Protestants 
have got rid of it. The notion of those people was, 
that the bread and wine, used, in the Sacrament a^ 
symbols, or representations, or memorials of Christ'a 
body and blood, when the priest had consecrated 
them were actually changed in their own substance^ 
and became the very things which they represented ; 
so that now whoever fed upon them would feed upon 
Christ's flesh in the plain gross sense of the expres- 
sion, as they assumed that Christ himself intended 
us to understand him." 
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** Oh ! yes, Sir," said Mrs. Turner, interrupting 
me; "I know who tkey are ; they are the Papists, 
who think in that manner. But isn't it idolatry to 
think so. Sir?" " No," I answered; "it is not 
idolatry merely to think so. The idolatry lies in 
their worshipping the hread and wine as a divine 
person ; hut then, you know, they suppose them to 
he a divine person, and, therefore, their idolatry is 
mot^wflftrl, and, consequently, pardonahle. If indeed 
iBueh a change had taken place, as they imagine, 
their conduct would not he idolatrous at all ; hut 
there is no necessity or sound reason for imagining 
toiy such change;- Attend ; and you will learn what 
you yourself are desirous to comprehend. That we 
must all of us eat Christ's flesh, in some sense or 
other, is as clear as possible ; because he himself 
says so in the sixth chapter of St. John's Gospel. 
His expressions are of this kind ; ' Except ye eat 
my flesh, ye have no life in you ; he that eateth my 
flesh hath eternal life ; my. flesh is meat indeed ; he 
that eateth my flesh, dwelleth in me, and I in him; 
I am the living bread which came down firom hea- 
ven ; if any man eat of this bread he shall live for 
erer ; and the bread that I will give is my flesh, 
nthith I will give for the life of the world.' This 
.was his way of speaking ; and the justness of it 
consists in its agreement with the notion of a sacri* 
fice. Some beast, suppose, was slain to propitiate 
the Deity, and to obtain the pardon of their sins for 
those who offered it ; well ; but, to complete the 
transaction, it was necessary for the same persons to 
partake of the flesh of the beast by actually eating 
it. Now Jesus Christ was also to be slain as a sacri- 
fice for the sins of all men ; therefore, by parity of 
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leadOBing, all men, wishing to have die beiiefit of 
his sacrifice, should partake of his flesh by eating ifc. 
The language which lie employs is fonaed upon this 
idea. But then, how could all men, in all ages, eat 
his -flesh, as each man did, on each occasion, the 
flesh of the beast which was sacrifloed V 

^' Aye, indeed. Sir," said Mrs. Tunitea:, " i&ai is 
very hard to explain ; how can that be done V '* I 
will tell you," I rej^ed ; but the question was how 
to tell her, within a short compass, wilhoot resortbig 
to the difficult terms invented by ^e anciost dispit- 
tants ; manducation, and its several kinds, oral, stem* 
mental, mystical, and spiritual. However, I con^ 
linued thus : '' The principal thing to be observed 
is, that our Lord himself insinuates to us, in the same 
chapter, that it was not his meaning that ^ eating hia 
flesh' should be understood in the gross sense of 
eating his real flesh with our teeth ; for, when hiB 
followers murmured at the expression, he told then 
plainly, ' that the flesh profketh noddng;' that it 
would be no beneflt to mem whatever, actually to 
<eat his flesh ; what could he mean then ? Why, he 
says, ' it is the spirit that quickeneth ; ' and, ' the 
words that I speak unto you, they are spirit and &ef 
are life ; ' the whole transaction, therefore, must be 
understood according to the spirit, and not accorduig 
to the letter ; that is, without the sacrifice of Chxirt 
we should have been lost fior ever, and the eating of 
his flesh, which saves us, is the partaking of. thai; 
sacrifice, or, in other words, of its fruits ; namely, 
Ihe pardon of our sins, and eternal Hfe.'' 

I stopped at this point, doubting whether I was 
sufficiently clear, and to see, therefore, whether they 
comprehended me or not ; and Mrs. Tum^ imms* 
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diatdy adi»d me, whether it was poauble to partako 
of Chxisf s saoriice in any o^i^ way than by receiv- 
ing the Sacrunent '^ Yes," I said, '^undoubtedly ; 
to receive the Sacrament may be impossible ; the 
things most needful, th^efc»:e, in order to obtain its 
fruits, are a sincere repentaace and a firm faith; and 
by the possesion and exercise of those qualities we 
i^iritually eat Christ's fiesh, and really partake of 
ms sacrifice. But c^ ail the visible and ostensibly 
modes of ^)i»g it, the Sacram^it <d the Lord's Sup* 
per is the most important and the most efficient; 
because there we actually feed upon that which, in 
ftself and its circumstances, represents, and implies^ 
•nd exUbits the very Mcrifice which waa oflfered fof 
our sins. A vdlfid neglect of that Sacrament, there*^ 
lore, is a wilful separation of ourselves from Christ ; 
but a worthy participation of it is such a communioa 
with him as must needs, in ^ect, diffuse his graces 
all over us, and thereby implant and nourish in us the 
aeeds of eternal life." 

Thinking that I had now said as much as was 
expedient fi>r one conversation upon this mystical 
lite and ks spiritual benefits, and recollecting, also, 
the very weak state of the sick man himself, I de* 
aired them to turn the matter over in their own 
Bodnds at their leisure; and so kneeling down by 
ikiR bed-side, I prayed for a few minutes, and then 
departed. 

At my next visit he appeared to have made a 
larger step towards recovery ; and he still retained, 
in its full extent, the wholesome religious feeling^ 
which lus extreme peril and sudden restoration to 
hope of hfe had generated in his heart ; but, during 
his protracted sickness, his temporal affairs had been 
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necessarily neglected, and had gone almost to ruin ; 
his wife could not attend either to his department, or 
even to her own, and was wholly occupied with 
attending upon him ; and the carter, who had been 
engaged to conduct the business and manage the 
horses, had killed one, and cheated them in every 
possible way ; so that these calamities having been 
just made known to the poor man, and there being 
no prospect of any active exertions on his part, or 
his wife's, for a long time to come, I observed, thtft 
his spirits were much depressed, and the joy of re- 
turning health sadly damped by the fear of poverty. 
The event, however, turned out to' the furtherance of 
the object of my ministrations, and to the confirmar 
tion of the man himself in his religious sentiments, 
and in his belief and trust of a kind superintending 
Providence ; for, the case being mentioned amongst 
my rich neighbours, who never failed me even wl^n 
I drew largely on their purses, the loss was imme*- 
diately replaced, and something was furnished be- 
sides for the exigencies of the day; the business too 
was soon placed under the care of a more trust- 
worthy person ; and at length Mrs. Turner herself 
being able to leave her husband, on account of hi* 
great progress in the regaining of his strength, she 
frequented the markets, as in former times, and re- 
turned home with the usual profits. The threatening 
cloud, therefore, was entirely dispersed, and once 
more the sun shone brightly upon them. 

During this interval much conversation took place 
between us on various subjects ; but, for the present, 
I record only what relates to the Sacrament, or what 
sprung immediately from talking about it. One day 
when I found him very much better and in good 
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Spirits, " Turner/* I said, " if God continues to bless 
you in this manner, I shall soon see you at church/' 
"As soon as I possibly can. Sir," he replied, " I 
shall certainly be there." " You will be doing right,** 
I said ; "for whatever gratitude you may feel to- 
wards God in your own breast for his wonderful 
mercy in sparing your life, and bringing you to a 
clearer knowledge of the Christian dispensation, and 
upliolding your temporal concerns, whilst you lay 
stretched on your sick-bed, helpless and useless, and 
a burden to your family, yet you must give glory to 
him in the great congregation, and in his own holy 
temple. Your case has made a noise in the parish ; 
it is generally known that you received the Sacrament, 
when you seemed to have scarcely a moment more 
to live ; and that it pleased a gracious Providence to 
make that very moment the happy crisis of your dis- 
order. In short, from that moment the bitterness of 
death was past. There is a sort of curiosity, there- 
fore, in men's minds to see how you will act ; they 
remember your habits of drinking, and your entire 
neglect of public worship and the ordinances of reli- 
gion ; and they are on the watch to observe what you 
will do now. I am, therefore, the more glad to hear 
that you intend to come to church with all convenient 
speed ; by so doing you will not only discharge a 
part of your own vows of amendment of life, but you 
will also glorify God in the eyes of men. He has 
indeed (such is his mercy to us poor sinners !) no 
greater glory, nor have his blissful angels any greater 
joy, than when we turn from the error of our ways, 
and make him alone the object of our fear and love, 
and trust and praise. And the example, too, in your 
circumstances will have an excellent effect. What a 
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scandal, what a dismay it woqM be to all the well* 
disposed, if you were to act otherwise, and relapse 
into your former habits; what a trhmiph to the 
wicked, and what an argument £or them to persevere 
m tlidir bad conduct and principles I But as you 
appear resolved, my good Turner, not to fumi^ 
them with such a triumph or excuse^ so you must 
beware of being moved by their ridicule or reproaches. 
They will leave no stone unturned, depend upcxi k, 
to bring you back to their ranks ; but you have now 
chosen another banner, under which, I trust, God 
will enable you to stand firm, and to fight the good 
fight. Undoubtedly, you will not be able to do it 
widiout aid from above ; and that aid you must seek 
for in your own private chamber, and in God's pv^lia 
temple, and, more especially, at the holy akar ei 
your Lord and Saviour. This I recommend abov« 
all*' 

My patient appeared to pay the closest attention to 
TOij advice, and to be deeply touched by it. Several 
times he would have interposed in the middle of my 
speech, but not wishing to be interrupted, I repressed 
him by signs ; and when I had finished, his wife, who 
had also tistened with equal apparent interest, now an- 
ticipated him, and said, " We have been talking tke 
matter over. Sir, between ourselves, and we have made 
up our minds to take the Sacrament m the chnrdi^ on 
the very earliest Sunday that we can, after my hus* 
band is stout enough to go there." '^ Nothing k 
more proper," I rejoined. " The enemies of religion 
will say, no doubt, that your husband took tiie 
Sacrament on his sick-bed from superstition, ok 
fear, and when he had scarcely any of his senses 
about him, and that you yourself took it to bear him 
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eompeoiy, and lor no better reason ; but when they 
kam that you have dense the same affain together in 
beali^ and at church, they must admowledge that 
tiie act is one of choice, and quite voluntary on your 
parts ; and some of than may be ursed, perhaps, not 
enly to give you credit for a good motive in bolli 
eases, but also to examine themsehres and llieir own 
condition, and ultunately to follow your commend- 
able example." ^ I wish it may be so," said the 
poor man ; ^* for then my^sickness will be useful to 
others, as well as to myselC* ^' Yes," I replied, 
*^ so I Irust ; but you must be pr^red beforehand 
to meet with some, on the other nand, who, being 
impenitent and incorrigible themselves, wiU be tlte 
more enraged and rancorous against you, and wfll 
call you by all sorts of opprobrious names, and mis- 
repres^it your best actions. But you must under- 
stand that God never intended tins worid to be a 
place of rest or happiness to any. The good Chris* 
tian, indeed, may be full of peace and joy within $ 
but his affairs will not always go on so smoothly 
without ; and the opposition, and contradiction, and 
scorn, and obloquy of the wicked will not be the least 
of his troubles. Yet you must bear up courageously, 
and I am confident that if you are regular in your 
attendance at the Lord's table, and diliffent and de- 
vout in your preparation for it, you will be so inti* 
nmtely united with Christ, and so strengthened with 
might in the inner man in consequence of that union^ 
that you will be made perfect, instead of being cast 
down, by the worst tribulations which this world can 
bring upon you ; you will be able, in short, to do 
avery tlung." 
*^ The power of the Sacrament, is very great, I am 
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sure, Sir," said Thomas Turner ; '' I know that now 
by the power of it upon myself ; but the union of 
which you speak, Sir, and which you have mentioned 
so often, after all what does that mean ? I cannot 
understand it." " I will read you a prayer," I re- 
plied, '^ in the office for the communion, which, per- 
naps, you have not observed, or not sufficiently con« 
sidered. I did not read it when I administered tbe 
Sacrament to you in your awful extremitv, because 
there'are two prayers, of which the minister has liberty 
to choose the one that may appear at the time most 
suitable, and I did then choose this, as I doubted 
whether you would comprehend it so well as the 
other. But now, God be thanked ! I have an op-* 
portimity of explaining it to you ; and in doing that^ 
I shall explain also your present difficulty, and some 
expressions besides to be met with in Scripture upon 
the same subject, which your ministers often use, but 
which many of the congregation perhaps do not un- 
derstand." 

Mrs. Turner having reached me the Prayer-book, 
and both of them appearing to be very desirous of 
hearing what I had to say, I first repeated the whole 
prayer itself, slowly, and emphatically, and then I 
commented upon it in the following manner: " You 
perceive," I said, ** that, after having received the 
bre^ and wine, which are here call^ the spiritual 
food of the most precious body and blood of Jesus 
Christ, we thank God, in this prayer, for having^ 
assured us thereby, that we are very members incor- 
porate in the mystical body of his Son, which is the 
blessed coinpany of all faithful people ; and next, we 
beseech him to assist us with his grace, that we may 
continue in that holy fellowship. Now, what is meant 
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by tins holy fellowship, this blessed company of all 
faithful people, this myl^tical body of Christ, is, in 
one wonl, the church ; and no person, not incorpo-* 
rated therein, can possibly, as far as we know, be 
saved. Jesus Christ is the head of this body corpo- 
rate, the church ; and all they whom God will vouch- 
safe to admit into heaven, are the members of it ; 
npr can they otherwise get there. Scripture is deci'- 
sive upon this point, that we are redeemed and saved 
only as a church ; only as being members of that 
body of which Christ is the head ; or only as being 
60 connected with him as all members are connected 
with their heads respectively. But how can this be? 
Why, thk is a holy mystery ; this body corporate ia 
a mystical body ; and the union of Christians with 
the rest of the members and with the head is a spi- 
ritual union. It is a beautiful, a lively, a forcible, an 
endearing figure of the relation which we bear to 
each other ; of the interest which Christ takes in our 
salvation ; and of the important fact, that there is no 
salvation for us, but by clinging and adhering closely 
to him. And under this figure, moreover, we per- 
ceive clearly, that, where the head is, there the mem- 
bers must necessarily be also, when their lot is ulti<^ 
mately fixed. 

^^ But how may we assure ourselves that we are 
acooimted members of this mystical body, a circum- 
stance which is of infinite moment to us, and yet, 
being mystical and spiritual, can only, as it should 
seem, be spiritually and not sensibly discerned ? It 
is true, it can only be spiritually discerned in its full 
and complete practical meaning and efficacy ; but it 
has pleased Gk>d to institute certain ceremonies, both 
1^8 sensible signs, and as sure pledges, to all who 
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Crfonn them properly and worthily, that they do 
long to that mystical body, and that they shall 
reap &e apiritual benefits of it. These ceremonies 
•re Baptism, and the Supper of our Lord. By 
Baptism we are first engrafted into the body of 
Christ's church, and it needs no repetition, because, 
if we break the vows which we then contracted, and 
BO forfeit the inestimable privileges of belonging to 
that body, yet we may recover them again without a 
fresh Baptism by repentance and faitib. The effect 
and power of Baptism continue always in this man- 
ner, and upon this principle, so that a true repentance 
and a lively faith will reinstate us in the same situa- 
tion in which Baptism originally {daced us ; at least, 
with l^e help of the other Sacrament, which should 
be repeated perpetually. For, whenever we celebrate 
the c^er sacrament of the Lord's Supper, we renew 
our broken vows, and dedicate ourselves alresh to 
the service of our God and Saviour ; we join our- 
selves again, as members, to Christ's mystical body, 
the church, by this sacred act of communion with it ; 
we shew publicly to God and to men, that it is ou^ 
wish and intention to do this ; and we pray that we 
may receive the bread and wine, so as to partake c^ 
the body and blood of Christ, being made thereby to 
dwell in Christ, and to be one vrith him, mid he be- 
ing made to dwell with u«, and to be one with u^/ 
that is, a perfect union being establii^ed between 
ourselves and him, which cannot but be followed by 
all spiritual benefits here, and by all bliss and glory 
hereafter." 

Having paused here for a moment, I asked sud* 
denly, " Do you recollect that, in the marriage-* 
service, by an expression taken from Scripture, die 
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man and wife are called one flesh ?*' ** I recollect 
it very well, Sir^" said Thomas. '' Is that the same 
sort of union as the one betwixt Chiist and us in the 
Sacrament ? " " It may help to explain it, cer- 
tainly,** I answered. "Indeed the union between 
man and wife, and that between Christ and the 
church, are compared together in the same service ; 
and they are said to be a mystical union ; that is, the 
man and the wife are one fiesh, not really and actu- 
ally in matter and substance, but in some hidden, 
sacred, and spiritual meaning ; from which meanings 
however, there comes out a very plain, and a very 
fine moral doctrine, which St. Paul inculcates very 
forcibly upon all husbands. * So ought men to love 
their wives,' he saith, ^ as their own bodies ; he that 
loveth his wife loveth himself; for no man ever yet 
hated his own flesh, but nourisheth and cheiisheth 
it.* You see, then, in this case, what an excellent and 
beautifid moral conclusion the apostle arrives at with 
respect to the feeling of the husband towards the 
wife, in consequence of their being represented as 
one flesh. Now, this feeling Christ has, in the fullest 
and truest manner, towards his church ; and he would 
impress the idea deeply upon us, by teaching us to 
consider the church as his body, himself the head, 
and each faithful Christian a member in particular. 
Well, therefore, may we argue from this representa- 
tion of his own, that he loves and cherishes the church, 
even as his own flesh, and that he will confer every 
possible benefit upon it in this world and the next. 
Who, then, will not give the best sensiUe sign that he 
can of his being thus united to Christ, and receive in 
return the best sensible pledge that he can have of las 
being entitled thereby to all the blessings and benefits 
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of such a union ? But it is by a worthy receiving 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and by thai 
alone, that this great and important act is sensibly 
performed/* 

Here I stopped, and was glad to perceive, by their 
countenances, that their imderstandings kept pace 
with me pretty well in the latter part of my explana* 
tion, which was fortunately suggested to me by the 
frequent reading of the marriage-service. In the 
former part, I think, they had only a faint glimmer- 
ing, although I used no words which are not to be 
found in the Scriptures, or the Liturgy, and carefully 
avoided such as the controversialists have introduced 
to state and define their opinions. After a little con- 
sideration, therefore, I began again in this manner ; 
having thought of a similitude, which was below the 
dignity of my subject, indeed, but familiar to thetn^ I 
trusted, and so the more adapted to clear away their 
difficulties, both as to words and things. 

" Do you know," I said, " how the business of our 
great town is managed V — " Yes, Sir," he answered, 
" it is done by a corporation." — '* And is not a cor- 
poration, or body corporate," I said, ^'a collective 
body of people, enjoying certain rights and privileges 
peculiar to themselves, and not belonging to others 
who are not of the same body?" He assented. 
'^ Whoever then might wish,'' I said, ^^ to obtain 
those rights, and enjoy those privileges, must be ad- 
mitted a member of this body, and incorporated with 
it (such is the term), must he not ?" — " He must, to 
be sure. Sir," was hjs reply. " And how is this done ? " 
I asked. "Why, Sir," he answered, "there is an 
oath to be taken, I believe ; and there are rules «id 
regulations, by which he must promise to abide ; and 
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when this is settled he will he on the same footing 
with the rest" — " Very well," I said ; " and there is 
a head, too, is there not, over the whole corporate 
body, to see that the rules and regulations are exe- 
cuted ; to watch over the general and particular inte- 
rests of all the members, and to do the best that he 
can to enable them all to profit to the utmost by the 
union in which they are engaged ? " — ^" It is very true, 
Sir," he replied. *^ This then," I. said, ^' he is bound 
to do fiom nis very situation, as head of the body ; but 
suppose him to be exceedmgly good, and wise, and 
powerful besides ; so good, as to be naturally inclined 
in the highest degree to confer upon them every pos- 
sible benefit ; so wise, as to know better than all the 
rest of mankind what is for their real benefit, and how 
to effect it ; and so powerfid as to be able to accom- 
plish, with perfect ease, all the purposes of his own 
wisdom ana goodness ; what should you think then 
of such a society ? Would not very great numbers 
of persons be desirous to be incorporated in it, tiiat 
they may put themselves under the protection and 
superintendence of such a head, and be as closely 
united with him as possible, in order to reap die fruita 
of his virtues in their own prosperity and happiness ? '^ 
" There is no doubt of it. Sir," he answered. " And," 
I said, ** if the head should require of the members to 
shew their disposition to union with him, and the 
estimation in which they hold their privileges, every 
now and then, by some test or symbol, would you not 
think it strange if they should refuse, or neglect, or 
not be eager to do it ? Indeed, would you not call 
such conduct a virtual renunciation of their union, and 
their privileges too ? " 

By this time my similitude was clearly seen through, 
and Mrs; Turner exclaimed, '* Ah ! Sir, I understand 
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your mesnkig veiy wdl ; 3/9uaresp6addftgofChi98^ 
and the church, and of BafvfctSEn, and ^ SaccaBKi^it ; 
and yon hn^/ie made iH these things muc^ plakier to 
me now, Iban tihey ever were beibr«.'' — ^' I am glad 
of it,'* I said, '' but I will go on to ^lew you soino 
remaikable diifepences between die church and the 
oth^ body, that yoa may be stiU belter i&fbmed, aad 
prize your Christian advantages, as a member of the 
church, at a slJil higher rate, aad be the more Ibrward 
on all occaiions to cetebrate the memfiiial cf yois 
Christian faith and hope. The head of the ^ur<^ gave 
his life for k to purchase the privileges to which it is 
entitled, paidon, grace, and immcntaity ; ought you 
not, therefore, do you tiiink, to love, and reverence, 
and adore h^, much beyond the mere eariUy head 
of any human body corporate, and in some propoitian 
to what be has done for you, and to sucn supecior 
gifts and privileges f — ** We ought, indeed,'' saii 
the husband, fervently. " But consider," I continued, 
** His death was a saciifice, like the slaying of the 
bulls, and goats, and sheep, and ol^er victims m an-* 
cient Mmes ; and in the same manner as the worship* 
pers were bound to partake of the flesh of the victims, 
m Older to paitake of the benefits of die samfice^ so 
should we partake of his flesh, which was sacriiced for 
us, in order to partakeof pardon, grace, andimnoortaiky. 
But his crocified flesh exists no longer, and his ^(sd* 
fled flei^ exists in heaven, too far from us. We caa* 
not, therefore, jpartake of either literally ; nor could 
his disci^^s berore he was cractfied, when he estar* 
blished the rite. But it has pleased him, that 1^ 
crucified flesh should be r^nresented by the syndbol 
of bread broken, and wine poured out ; and, to make 
^e representation more lively and impresave, that 
the bread broken, and the wine poured out, shoidd 
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be actually called his body and blood, aad conaidered 
precbely the same as suck Now, if we literally 
feasted upon bis flesh, then would hu flesh and our& 
be literally mixed and united together ; but this is 
impossible ; the same efleet, however, takes place 
mystically ; afl;er eating the bread, and drinking the 
vine, we are really and truly join^ with him aner a 
spiritual manner ; and so we obtain present pardon, 
aukd present grace, and a present title to immortality^ 
This is the hidden, the sacred, the beneficial meaning 
oi the expression of feeding upon Christ. Now, what 
do you think of the holy rite V* 

They hesitated, as u they could not find terms^ 
either strong enough, or proper enough, to signify 
correctly the notions which they had now imbibed; 
but, another idea at this moment presented itself to my 
tiioughts ; I said, '* Is not this house yours, my good 
Turner?" — "Yes, Sir,*' he soiswered, "it is mine, 
certainly ; and it is almost all I have now."— " Well," 
I said, " never mind thai ; but tell me how you got 
it" — " I bought it. Sir," he replied, " a good many 
years ago.'' — ^" And what sort of a title did they make 
out for you ? " I enquired. " Oh ! Sir, an excellent 
tide," he answered. " I have got the deeds in that 
box. Sir ;" and as he said this, ne pointed to a small 
deid box, standing upon a shel^ and covered with dust. 
^' What ?" I a^d. "There are some pieces of old 
parchment there, with great scab upon them ; are 
theue?"— " Yes, Sir," he repUed, "just so."— "And 
is there not one deed amongst diem newer than the 
rest ?" I asked again, " Do you mean the convey- 
ance. Sir r he enquired. " Yes," I said, " I do."— 
'' Oh ! yes, Sir," he exclaimed, " I have got that 
amongst them in the box ; I shall not readUy forget 
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it : for the stamp-duty and the attomey*B charge for 
drawing it up cost me a deal of money besides ths 
purchase." — " So," I said, '* you keep all these deeds 
very safe, I suppose. Why, the conveyance, as yoa 
call it, conveyed the estate t6 you, did it not?"— ^ 
" Yes, Sir," he answered ; " when they put the deeds 
into my hands, I became possessed of llie house im- 
mediately for my own." — *' But these deeds are not 
the house itself, are tliey ?" I enquired. " No, Sir," 
he replied, smiling. " Yet," I said, " there is some- 
thing very like it too." — " How so. Sir," he asked, 
wondering. " Why," I answered, " the house came 
with the deeds, certainly ; the delivery of the deeds 
was precisely the same thing as if the house itself had 
been delivered to you ; indeed it was delivered to you 
by the delivery of the deeds. If therefore you should 
lay your hands upon the deeds, and say, these are my 
title to the estate, you would speak very correctly ; 
but if you were to say, these deeds are my estate, no- 
body would be surprised at the expression, or misun- 
derstand it for a moment ; it would be perfectly plain 
to all persons who have common sense." — " It is v^y 
true, Sir, indeed," he said ; and then he began to 
muse, as if he had suddenly caught a glimpse of the 
drift of all these questions. 

' I paused to give him time ; but b^ore he was pre- 
pared to speak, his wife interposed, as she had done 
before, and said, " I think. Sir, you must be explain- 
ing to us, how the bread and wine in the Sacrament 
are taken for the body and blood of our Lord."— 
" Not exactly thatj'^ I rejoined ; " but how it is, that 
in the Lord's Supper, when the bread and wine are 
given to you consecrated by the minister, you verily 
and indeed take and receive the body and blood of 
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Oirist." — " Yes, Sir," said the husband, " it is very 
clear to me now, since you put me in mind of the 
deed of conveyance of my house." — " And would it 
make any diffiwrence," I asked, " if the house or estate 
were in America ? ** — ^'* None at all. Sir," he answered ; 
** be it where it might, the deed would give it to me 
just the same/* — " It is very true,** I said ; " and ex- 
actly so, although the real body and blood of Christ 
are not present upon the spot, yet we receive them, 
neveftheless, in such a manner as to derive from them 
all their peculiar benefits, as we should the benefits of 
ttxe estate. In short, Jesus Christ has himself ap- 
pointed it to be so, by calling the bread and wine his body 
and blood ; it appears by the Scriptures that we have 
God's promise to accept the bread and wine as such ; 
and we may depend upon it, that the Holy Ghost will 
make them efiectual to their end. It is in this sacred 
lite that he generally shews his power most strikingly. 
His influences upon us begin at our baptism ; but 
they are completed at length in this Sacrament. In 
our bs^i^sm we are bom of the Spirit ; every time 
that we go to the Lord's table we grow in grace, and 
proceed from strength to strength until we become 
p^ect, and are ripe for heaven. The union between 
Christ, our head, and us who are members of his body, 
becomes closer and more intimate by this constant 
^Hffitual feeding, until God considers us as being one 
witiii hkn, and then, as a matter of course, admits us 
as co-heirs with Christ into his glorious kingdom 
above.** " 

. Upon saying this, I rose from my seat, as it was 
not convenient for me to stay any longer. They both 
did the same, and thanked me repeatedly for the pains 
which I had taken to instruct them. My answer was, 
VOL. in. 2 A 
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that I wislied them to understand the holy rite thc^ 
zoughly, if possible, before they eame puhUcly to the 
altar ; '^ for it is reasonable to suppose," I said, *^ that 
God will expect of us mpre preparation of every kind^ 
more knowledge of what we are about to do, and better 
qualifications for doing it worthily, when we cominu** 
nicate deliberately and at leisure, than when we com- 
municate upon a sudden emergaicy which allows- oi 
no delay. In this latter case we do the best that w« 
can ; in the other we must do the same ; that is, W9 
must use the opportunity of pi^^af atioa with a pro* 
portionate diligence/' Thus I left them.. 



§ S, — The Same^ and Mr. Barking. 

Two or three days elapsed before I visited them 
again^ In this interval I endeavoured to retrace my 
steps through the conversations which hsve been bc;^ 
presented in the previous sheets ; and it aj^peared to 
me, that, as I had advanced so far towaids a fidl 
elucidation of this important sdbject of the Saasn^ 
ment, it would be worth while,, if occasions ^oiidd 
present themselve&, to explain whatever might slail 
lemain untouched. At the same tune. I was well 
aware, that some of the pomts ahready haadJed weaem 
but imperfectly understocwL I had often* used expvear 
fiions, with which persona in the habiit of attendii^ 
church are familiarly acquainted ; but neither the esxi* 
pressions, nor the ideas represented by them, were at 
all known to these people ; so that they only obtained 
« general and confused notion of my meanii&g^ when 
diey happened to comprehend the anteeedent 



I. 
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vabsequent pussages. All these obscuiitieB, therefore, 
were siko to be cleared up, a» opportunities mi^t 
occur, before I could pretend to have aeeompllshed 
my object They knew indeed already much* more 
than was necessary for )nimble*4niiided Chnsdans td 
know, in order to enable them to communicate 
worthily ; but they were very inquisitive, especially 
Mrs. Turner, and difficulties suggested l^emselves 
to their thoughts, the explanation of which suggested 
odiers in succession. It was to be hoped, however^ 
that the series would not be infiaite, and that I might 
bring the whole to a prosperous conclusion. 

I entered their house on the next occasion after a 
consideration of t^ kind. Mrs. Turner was alone ; 
her husband, she said, had just gone out for the first 
time, under the care of a neighbour, to take an airing 
in a chaise-cart. Immediately I ccmgraitulated her 
opon his extraordinary amendment, and expressed 
my hope that aliter vadti a mercy he would never re* 
ttnrn again to his former viciou» habit. *' He shews 
no disposi(k»A as yet ta do so^ Sir,*' she answered. 
«' It would be madness for him to drink in his pre- 
sent state ; the trial of his resolution is still to come. 
God knows what the event may be ! He is deter- 
nmed, however. Sir, to: take the Sacrament in the 
chureh, according to his first intention. But you 
have alarmed' me. Sir, about the pr^aratbn, wbidk 
you say is necessary m our present circumstances ; 
indeed, I think now, as I thought in> the beginning; 
tiiat a person in my business can never be prepared 
flnfficiently.'' ^ But," I said rather sarcastically, 
'^you are always sufficiently pr^aredto- <^,. I pre- 
sume ?" '« Ah ! Sit,'' she repHed, "* that is the old 
argument; it puts me to silence at <mce; no, no, I 

2 A 2 
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am Badly troubled about it ; yet, I fear, I sball go 
on, putting the great concern off and off till it is too 
late." " Why should you act so foolishly T I asked 
'^ Is there anything in the nature of your business to 
make it necessarily dishonest ? And if that were so, 
which seems however incredible, is there no . ot^er 
business in the world, which is honest in itself, and 
which you may pursue honestly, and so pick up an 
honest and sufficient livelihood?" ^^ Why, Sir, to 
tell you the truth," she answered, '' I shall not get 
much by my business, if I carry it on with strict ho^ 
nesty ; I see that now ; for I am more scrupulous 
than I was, and my profits are less." ^^ Hiank 
God !" I exclaimed with earnestness. ^' If you are 
poorer at home^ you will be richer with God ; to be 
poor, because you are determined to be honest, is to 
lay up a treasure in heaven. This is a great im- 
provement in your character and conduct; it is the 
awe of the Sacrament which has produced the good 
effect ; you are growing in . grace already, and there 
is no knowing what wonders the Spirit may do for 
you, if you frequently put yourself in the way of his 
influence ; the fear of poverty will then be quite ridi- 
culous." 

This sentiment was beyond Mrs. Turner's calibre, 
and after a little thought she said, ^' Yes, Sir : but it 
is a very painful thing now to sink below our former 
respectability and comfort." " And is it not," I re- 
joined, ^^ a very pleasant thing now to have a good 
conscience?" She was silent ; so I continued, "Why, 
a dry crust and a cup of cold water, with a good coBr 
science, must be better, I should think, yes, and plear 
Banter, than the nicest dainties procured by cheatii^ 
lies, and cunning tricks, which your mind seoetljr 
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cries out against within you, and which you are, 
therefore, quite sure that God will condemn. But 
what need is there of any lies or tricks in your husi- 
Bess?" " Oh ! do not mention it, Sir," she replied 
hastily ; '' I should he ashamed to tell you all that I 
oace did, almost without scruple, in order to drive a> 
more profitable trade ; but last night, Sir, I tlirewt 
away some fish that was unsound, and unwhqle-^ 
some; I could not find in my heart to hawk it. 
about" " Mrs. Turner," I exclaimed, " I admire 
you for tluxtj and God will reward you too even here 
if you continue steadfast in the same principles un^ 
der the guidance of his spirit ; he will give you, . 
that is, either unexpected prosperity, or contentment 
in poverty. But, perhaps, it may be as well to leave 
the fish-market altogether, if it be attended with so- 
many temptations. How is the other?" ^' Why, i 
shoidd do better. Sir," she replied, " with fruit and^ 
greens, if I could get employment enough ; there vb^ 
less temptation there." " Very well," I said, " then 
turn your mind to tkat. But how is your husband's 
business?" "Oh! Sir," she answered at once, 
^' that is all very straight-forward and honest ; he 
has nothing to.reproach himself with in any respect, 
nor any n^ of Httle paltry lies or tricks." " I am 
glad of it," I said ; " and I should hope, if he pur* 
sued it steadily, there would be no further occasion 
for you to toil and slave and load your conscience, 
as you have been used to do. All his gains will 
come home, instead of going to the ale-house ; and 
he will be always in the way to receive orders, and in 
a condition to execute them. That will make a pro- 
digious difference, Mrs. Turner ; there will be more 
saved in that way than you can get in any way«" 
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Mrs. Turner shook her head at this, not as if it 
was an erroneous calculation, but as if she feared the 
tiling would never come to pass ; and b^ove I •could 
enquire into the grounds of this constant distrast 
which she seemed to have of her husband, he was 
driven up to the door, and she ran ovA in a hurry to 
help him down, and into the house. I went out also 
myself, and was sorry to observe that his firiend and 
companion was no other than Mr. Barking, a maa 
of most profligate morals, or rather without the re- 
straint of any morals at all. Nothing was saoied in 
Ais man's estimation ; neither the religoon, nor the 
government of his country ; neither the reputation 
of his neighbour, nor the chastity of his neighboux^a 
wife : his own passions and appetites were his only 
law ; he recked not of God, or devil ; nevertfadess, 
he was a man to whom I judged it pditic to be cii^ 
in the hope that some time or otiier I might have the 
better chance of catching him. So I said to him, 
^* It is extremely kind of you, Mr. Barking, to take 
the sick man out in this manner. A little more air 
and gentle exercise will bring him on faster in the 
ve-establishment of liis health." '' Aye, aye. Sir,* 
1^ replied, touching his hat ; '^ but what is the ma^ 
ter with him now ? He used to be a jolly, spirited 
fellow, and never was known to 'flinch ms glass ; but 
now he w(m*t taste a drop. I drove him to the Bufl, 
where there is the best t^ in the parish ; but it 
wouldn't do. Neither tlie fame, nor the ai^t of the 
sde itself sparkling in the tankard, could make him. 
stir a peg. I should like to know what you have 
been all doing to him V* 

Thus he went on with volubility enough, and mtk* 
out any sense of decorum ; the question, with whidh 
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he ended, was evidently painted at me, although he 
looked at Mrs. Turner when he spoke. I answered 
smiling, " Have you forgott^i the old proverb, Mr. 
Backing ? A burnt child dreads the fire." He was 
azttitfeen a little; but his confidence soon returned, 
and he said sneeringly, " Well, a merry life for me^ 
what^er the parsons may preach !" ^' But pool 
Tunier has not been very merry of late," I retorted 
gravely. " No," he s^d; '* not for a month, or so ; 
but he spent many years before tkat^ as joUy as he 
could wish to be ; and another man may be more 
lucky still/' " We differ about luck, Mr. Barking," 
I replied. *^ I consider health the bad luck, and 
sickness the good ; so that in my estimation Turner 
here is one of the luckiest of men." At this Mr. 
Barking stared with his eyes extended, and with a 
mixture of derision in his look ; and probably he 
would have called upon me tauntingly to explain the 

Saradox ; but by this time, Mr. Turner, being safe 
own from the cart, unexpectedly, and much to my 
satisfaction,, explained it himself ; for he said, *' Yes, 
indeed, Sir, that I am. If it had not been for this 
sickness, I should have been in the high road to the 
devil's kingdom, or, perhaps, in it already?" " The 
man's turned Methodist, I vow," exclaimed Mr» 
Barking, \nlh a bitter tone of contempt, and whipping 
his horse, suddenly drove off at a gallop. 

We all now went into the house, and Turner being 
placed in the great chair to rest himself, (for he was 
very much fatigued) at length, after some unim« 
poitant conversation with his wife, when I saw that 
he was pretty well recovered, I told him how sorry I 
was to find that he was so intimate with this Mr. 
Barking. " Why, Sir, I cannot help myself," he 
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answered, with a countenance abashed ; he has done 
me some little services, and he wishes to be kind to 
me now ; and, besides, Sir, he gets me a great deal 
of business to and from the town; so I cannot, in 
gratitude or prudence, give up his acquaintance at 
once. But I am vexed and ashamed. Sir, that 
he treated you so rudely." "Oh!" I said, "do 
not trouble yourself about that ; he treated me much 
better than I expected; and, I think, we have sent 
him home with a sting in his heart." " He won't 
mind it. Sir, I fear," replied Turner. " He comes 
home every day from the town, loaded with news- 
papers, and other printed things ; he says they throw 
them into his cart, as he passes through the streets ; 
well. Sir, he takes them to the public-house in the 
evening, and there he reads them aloud to the com* 
pany ; and, I am sure, no good comes of it." " It 
is not likely," I said ; " for I can easily guess what 
sort of papers they are ; and, I have no doubt, they 
beUeve every word of them as much as the Gospel." 
" As much as the Gospel, Sir ! " he answered. " Why, 
yes, indeed, and a great deal more than the GospeL 
Mr. Barking does not believe the Gospel at all. Sir ; 
nor many more of them. But, thank God, Sir, I aia 
myself safe yet." 

This lamentable circumstance was too well known 
to me, and as it interfered with my ministrations 
most unfortunately in the very case of these Turners, 
I will here rapidly describe it. A diabolical spirit 
had been long at work in secret, and was now mak- 
ing a prodigious public effort all over the kingdom, 
availing itself of the public distress, to undermine and 
pverthrow our civil and ecclesiastical establishments, 
as well as our holy religion itself. The malicious. 
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ibe persevering, the indefatigiable industry, with 
which the horrible attempt was carried on, is almost 
incredible. Our neighbouring town was one of the 
head-quarters of the infidel agitators, from whence 
issued forth a torrent of sedition and blasphemy, 
which absolutely inundated all the siurrounding vil- 
lages, and my own in particular. Every venicle, 
like Mr. Barlung's, brought amongst us a liberal 
cargo of pestilential writings which were scattered 
about at random ; but there were emissaries besides, 
men picked out for the purpose, who came with their 
•bundles of treason and impiety, and hunted out the 
persons most likely to be corrupted with such poison ; 
to whom they lent their tracts for a few days, to be 
studiecf at leisure, and discussed and explained them 
afterwards, when they called a second time to receive 
back their pernicious loan. The windows of news- 
men and stationers teemed with similar noxious ar- 
ticles for sale ; and every dead wall was chalked with 
fiome malignant sentiment. An attempt had been 
made in London to arrest the progress of this evil 
by the prosecution of a notorious ringleader ; but a 
jury, to their eternal disgrace, having acquitted the 
defendant, it rage^ henceforth without controul, and 
we were abandoned by the government of the coun- 
try to our own resources. J did what I could to 
Btem the torrent; I preached, J talked, I published, i 
distributed pamphlets against pamphlets in abun- 
dance, by the help of some of my rich parishioners, 
.who enabled me to buy them ; I visited the shops of 
jthe parochial venders, and endeavoured to dissuade 
and alarm them £rom their destructive and disgraceful 
traffic. 

By these various methods some good was pro- 
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duced. All the Tenders readBly oonaented at once to 
siiilidraw the ohnoadouB puhlicationB from their wm* 
dowa, and finaUy also, but mth rehictance, £rom their 
cocintera. -Some gw^e them up altogether, andao* 
cepted my antidotes in exclumge, to sell for thek 
own psofit There was ooe Bomke ftoat Ireland, a 
newsman and petty bookseiler, wMi whom I had tbe 
most trouble, although I employed him myself^ and 
had recommended Imn to many other ftanilies. He 
is now dead, poor man, and has left a kcge &mily a 
burden on ihe painsh. I talked to him in his shoft, 
{where I went on purpose ; on the roads, where I conr 
tinually met himdelivedng his inewspepera ; and at mj 
own house, when he came there to be paid his hilk. 
Yet he shuffled with me as much as he could ; and, 
cow and then, in spite of «ill I could say, I espied a 
bad publioatLon in his window, or detected one aai 
•his counts or shelves. I suspected him of course to 
ibe .a man of wrong prindples himself ; hut, as yoa 
shall see, he denied me charge ; asnd, perhaps, a£tar 
aU he was more foolish *than wicked. 

My iconyecsattons with him in his shop and on the 
roads were necessarily abort; but one day, having 
caught him ;at my own house, whoi I was quite at 
leisuse for a longer discussion, I desired ^at be 
might be brought into my study ; and this is peifha^pa 
fhe only opportunity rthat I may fbad of recordisg 
what passed between us. '^^ Why will you continue, 
Mr. Bourke," I said, as I looked over his bill, ^^ to 
introduce into the parbh those periodical works, and 
o(ther books, of which I have complained to ymi 
BO oftoi r " Oh ! Sir," he answered confidently 
enough, " if I did not do it, there are plenty .rf 
people who would.'' " Well," I said; " and there 
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inll be always, I suppose, plenty fof tbieves in &e 
world ; but perhaps you ^wcndd ncrt; turn -^iief your* 
self, to take the trade out of the hands of others T* 
** That is A very different case, ^ir," he replied. 
*^ Not Tery different," I said ; ^^ <but if you do not 
see the hheaess, take another. Your nei^boiw, Mr. 
Winohcomb, had his hen-roost plundered the night 
before last He is very careless, you know, and 
might well expect «uoh an event. Suppose, tiiere- 
fore, you had reasoned thus >wi^ youfself secretiiy, 
being as you ave so good a reascmer, '* this focAish 
neighlMRir of mine will ,oertasnfy lose his ibwls, and 
why i^ould not I have them as well as another? I 
will steid them myself this voy night.' What do you 
say to this V* '' 'Stealing is not the same thing. Sir," 
he answered ; *'' I hope you do not suspect me of 
being atWef." " Well, well," I said, " stealing is 
only one of many crimes ; and if I were to go throu^ 
lliem all singly, you would probably tell me, tluit 
you would not be guilty of any of ihem, under so 
lame and wretched a pretence as this ; namely, «thait 
o^ers would be guilty of them, if you were not. 
Did any man of common sense ever comfort Imnself 
with the assurance that he was free 'from blame, ov 
liiat God would pardon him when he did a wrong 
^ng, which others would have done if he had lef); it 
undone ? What have any of us to do with the ac- 
tions or dispositions of others ? We i^all he judged 
by oux own, Mr. Bourke ; shall we not f 

Mr. Bourke was somewhat abashed, and began to 
stammer out another excuse 'of his conduct; but I 
determined to foUiaw up his first positi^i one step 
forther, and said, '^ Bendes, it is not so dear that 
others would take up this ti:ade, if you relmquished 
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it ; at least none of our own parish ; for all the real 
who practised it a little while ago have given it up 
altogether ; and neither they, nor any hody else shew 
any inclination to resume it, or he^ it afiresh. ' So 
the whole glory of this business rests entirely upon 
your own head, Mr. Bourke ; but I do not think that 
your respectable customers will like it." " Why, 
Sir," he replied boldly, " I do it to please my cus- 
tomers; I take in these works by their positive 
orders, and solely to furnish them with the numbear 
which they may want. It is my pr<^e88ion to pro* 
cure books from the town ; my customers are a»* 
swerable for what they order, not I who supply them." 
** Pray, Mr. Bourke," I said, " who are these cua- 
tomers, who press you so much for those very {noim 
and edifying books ?" Here he hesitated ; but, being 
urged in such a manner as to render any subterfuge 
bbUi difficidt and suspicious, at length he informed 
me that they were not of our own parish, but of the 
parish beyond us. '* Oh ! very well," I said ; " yoo 
need not name their names, if they are out of my 
jurisdiction. But how comes it to pass, Mr. Bourke^ 
that they do not encourage the tradesmen of their 
own parish ? Or is this the fact, that they can find 
nobody in their own parish to undertake so creditable 
a trade? Why, Mr. Bourke, you deserve greater 
glory than I was aware of before, thus to work for 
two parishes, and to save the consciences of so many 
in both, who would take up this trade, if you laid k 
down !" 

Mr. Bourke was very uneasv with all this banter- 
ing, and perhaps with the consciousness of prevarica- 
tion. He moved about, and seemed anxious to be 
gone ; but he had not yet received his mQney> and 
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SO he was obliged to hear me out, or go unpaid. I 
assailed him again in this manner. '^ But after all, 
Mr. Bourke/' I said, *'the account which you give 
me does not hang well together. If you only pro* 
cure as many of these works as are expressly^ ordered 
by your customers, what need can there be for them 
to lie on your coimter, or to be exposed in your 
windows? Depend upon it, the general belief will 
foe, that you wish to bring them into notice ; to in- 
vite buyers, and promote mischief by tlie sale of 
lihem.'' ** I have no such thought. Sir, I assure you," 
he replied stoutly ; " there are none to be ! seen in 
my windows at any time now ; and if they are seen 
upon my counter, it is only when the town-parcel is 
&st unpacked, and whilst I prepare the separate 
numbers for delivery." *' You are mistaken, Mr. 
Bourke," I said, *'*' in some way or other in regard 
to this matter. As to your counter, indeed, I cannot 
speak positively what your system^may be at the pre* 
sent moment; for I have not been lately in your 
shop. But when I was last there, in your absence, 
I saw one of these vile publications on your counter, 
and pointed it out with great surprise and sorrow to 
your wife, who turned as red as fire at the discovery. 
I was glad, Mr. Bourke, to see her blush in that man- 
ner ; for I concluded that there were some sparks of 
honesty within her still unextinguished ; so shame at 
kast may have made her more carefiil. But what 
€an be said for the windows, where, only two days 
i^o, there was exhibited a book, which, in spite of 
the astonishing laxity or gross coxruption of juries, 
has been condemned in the courts of justice again, 
and again ?" ^^ You have been misinformed. Sir," he 
naswered, almost as stoutly as before; "nothing 
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will probably put his label upon the paper, or bottle, 
to announce to the thoughtless that the contents are 
a rank poison. Is not this generally done T *' It 
ought to be, Sir,'' he replied without hesitation. 
'' But after all," I said, ^' this poison can do no 
more of itself than destroy the body in this world, 
which will rise to life again in the next, whatever ter- 
rible disaster may cut short its existence here. But 
there is a death of the soid, Mr. Bourke, in this 
world also ; a death infinitely more terrible than the 
other, because it dooms the whole man, both body 
and soul, to an infinite eternal misery ; a death to 
righteousness, to all goodness, to every Christian 
grace and virtue ; and this death is the natural fruit 
of those detestable books which you sell without 
scruple. But let me tell you, that he who does 
so, is ten million times more gmlty than he who sells 
arsenic without caution for common medicine, or 
passes it off upon the unwary for pleasant and whole- 
some food." 

Here I paused, but soon resumed my speech in a 
mitigated tone ; my antagonist being quite silent, but 
shewing, as I thought, some symptoms of remorse. 
" My good Mr. Bourke," I said, mournfully, ** you 
are one of those who never read their Bible, and 
never worship God in his holy ordinances, and in 
his own holy house. If you were a regular attendant 
there, hallowing his Sabbaths and listening to fais 
ministers, the blessing of God might descend from 
heaven upon your head, and a new spirit might be 
infused into your heart ; but this will never be, if you 
neglect the proper appointed means. The miserable 
publications of the day, such as newspapers, pamphlets, 
and the hke, especially those which are hostile to the 
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peace and the religion of your country, are now your 
only study. I see you poring over them, even as you 
travel along the highway, and as if your whole soul 
was wrapped up in them, and your salvation depended 
upon them. But if you studied your Bible, and came 
to church with half the. same zeal and earnestness, 
you would as soon cut off a hand or a foot as deal 
in those unchristian and ungodly books. ' Offences 
must needs come, (said our blessed Lord himself) 
but woe to that man, by whom the offence cometh !' 
Let this for ever sound in your ears ! It is an awful 
admonition." 

Upon tliis, not wishing to prolong the conver- 
sation, I counted out his money, and put it into his 
hands; but, before he wont away, he said, ^' My 
situation is a difficult one. Sir ; and my business- 
compels me to work on a Sunday, as on ol^er days^ 
I do not deny, however, but that I might sometimes 
come to church, if I had a sitting there ; and I cer- 
tainly would come, if I were not liable to be turned 
but perpetually, at the nod of the owner of the pew 
in wnich the pew-opener might happen to place me. 
This is a very disagreeable thing, Sir ; and it pre- 
vents a great many people besides me, from worship- 
ping God in our parish- church." *' Mr. Bourke," I 
answered, '^ this is an unavoidable evil, where the 
population exceeds the church-room ; but we do the 
best we can to remedy it. You know, we have three 
services ; and it is only at the middle service that 
the church has any appearance of being fiill. At the 
other services you may be pretty sure, when once 
placed, of not being disturbed. But I will endeavour 
to obtain for you a sitting of your own, when a 
vacancy occurs in a convenient situation." '^ I shall 
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be much obliged to you," he said ; and eo we parted. 
The sitting was accordingly procured, and he came 
to church, he came, however, but very rarely, .and 
80 he profiled as litde; and now and then he stifi 
required to be reminded of a bad book or two wfakli 
found their way into his shop. 

I now go back to Thomas Turner, whose acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Barking, and whose remark on the 
infidel state of some of my parishioners, led me tn 
describe the threatening aspect of the times, and the 
chief means which I used to <make the storm pass 
harmless over our heads. But in fact nothing waft 
so effectual as the ccmviction and punishment of 
Carlile, which occurred a few years later. From 
that moment we began to respire again with freedom, 
and the chief part of the machinery at work to demo- 
ralise and unchristianise us fell to the ground at once. 

Meanwhile, poor Turner, who was yet but a babe 
in religion, and surrounded and assailed by these 
dangers, was to be fed and nourished with instructioiiy 
with advice, with admonition. But, on the present 
occasion, he was justly entitled to my commendation ; 
he had successfully resisted the first temptation to 
renew his darling sin, although the tempter had a 
powerful influence over him. So I began with thia. 

^^ Mr. Turner," I said, '' this man and his pot- 
companions are confessed infidels, it seems ; and 
therefore you would do well to regard all their friendly 
offers with a suspicious eye. This first attempt of 
Mn Barking's shews you what you may expect, if 
you venture amongst them. You have met it nobly* 
Hitherto we had nothing but good resolutions ; now 
you have confirmed them by a ^ood act ; and you 
have not been sliaken by sneers or reproaches. To 
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endure, however, to the end you must have contmual 
aceesskms of grace ; and I am delighted to hearfrom 
Mrs. Turner, that you still mean to seek them without 
delay, where they are to he had in the greatest 
abundance, by those who seek them worthily, at the 
holy altar of your Saviour, and in the sacred temple 
of your GckI. I am satisfied with respect to the 
preparation of you both. You are both evidently 
advancing in righteousness ; it is proved hy a fact in 
both. But to those that have shall more be given ; 
and what is now difficuh shall become easy; and 
what seeHHS impossible shall no longer be so. With 
God'fi grace all things are possible.'^ Thus I cau- 
tioned, commended, and encouraged them. 

"It is my intention. Sir, certainly,* repHed Mr. 
Turner, " to come to church, and to take the Sacra- 
ment there, as soon as I well can ; but I fear you 
think too highly of what I have done to-day." *' It 
is the proof of an undoubted improvement," I said ; 
** is it not?" He was unwilling to acknowledge it. 
I contuiued : " If you had been riding at your leisure 
with Mr. Barking before your sickness, would yon 
have passed the Bull without complying with his 
invitation to drink there with him ?" He confessed 
that he should not. *' And which is agreeable to 
Ood'« commands ? " I said ; " to abstain from drink- 
ing, or to indulge in it?" " To abstain, Sir, no 
doubt," he answered ; '* but if I had not done so, I 
might have brought on the same sickness again. I 
abstained only from fear." " There are worthier 
motives," I said, "unquestionably; but fear is no 
bad motive to begin with. * The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of wisdom.' When God corrects us, 
he expects that we should first fear him, and tremble 
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at the thought of repeating that which provoked him. 
But we may soon advance from fear to love, when 
we reflect that he corrected us in order to save us ; 
that instead of smiting us to the earth, which pur sins 
deserved, he gave us a fresh trial. Here is reason 
for love to cast out fear. In your case, the repent- 
ance which God permitted you to feel and express, 
during your sickness ; the Lord's Supper, which he 
permitted you to partake of when you seemed to be 
at the last extremity ; and now your restoration. as it 
were from the dead to a new life ; the power which 
you have had to*day to overcome the sin which before 
so easily beset you ; and your resolution to go to the 
holy table to ask for more strength, and to apply 
more closely to yourself the pardoning and sanctify- 
ing grace of your Saviour ; all these, when duly con- 
sidered, are so many striking proofs of God s love 
towards you^ and may well engage your love towards 
him in return. This is a simple and natural pro- 
ceeding; * we love Ai'm,' says an apostle, 'because he 
first loved ils' Cherish this love, therefore, and in- 
crease it by every method ; by meditating upon his 
goodness, by studying his word, by frequenting liis 
house, by offering yourself up at his altar. The gTeat 
sacrifice of atonement for sin was once made by Jesus 
Christ for all upon the cross ; but in the Sacrament, 
you may each make a sacrifice of your own for your- 
selves ; a sacrifice, that is, both of your body and of 
your soul to do God's will ; a sacrifice wliich he will 
most assuredly accept, because it will be made loith 
Christ, and by him, and in him. Do this, my good 
friend, and gradually all your fears, having no longer 
any reasonable foundation, will be swallowed up in 
love." 
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Nothing more occurred at this visit which was of 
any material consequence. On the following Sunday 
they were both at church, and again, on the Sunday 
afterwards ; but when the SacramentnSunday arrived, 
they were neither of them to be seen. I had felt 
foolishly secure before, and now was alarmed, lest 
they might be relapsing into their ancient habits. 
Mrs. Turner had not relinquished the fish-market, as 
I had advised her to do ; and her husband had re- 
turned to the management of his usual business, and 
to all the temptations to which it had exposed him ; 
but nothing amiss had yet reached my ears. 

I visited them early in the week, at an hour when 
I was most likely to find them both at home ; and so 
far I succeeded. Upon my entering they betrayed 
considerable uneasiness; and they rose from tneir 
chairs with haste, and with some sort of confusion 
which I had never witnessed in them before. ^' Their 
consciences smite them," I said to myself; but I 
pretended not to observe it, that I might be able to 
proceed with the greater care. Silence now ensued ; 
and there was evidently on their parts an expectation 
of some event mixed with fear. " If," I said to my- 
self again, '* they are thus troubled at the thought of 
giving an account of their conduct to tne, have they 
no anxiety and alarm about giving their account to 
the great Judge of all ? " We were all yet standing ; 
I broke the silence by saying, '' We will sit down, if 
you please." Upon this they each of them, with a 
studious civility, offered me the chairs on which they 
had been sitting to dine ; but I declined them, and 
said, *' No ; take your own chairs, and I will sit here 
in the comer." This being done, all was silent 
again ; and they became more and more disturbed. 
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My silenoe; perhaps; distutbed them moTe than my 
xeproaches would have done at this momesxt i had 
not even asked them how they were ; nor did tiiey 
venture to put the same question to tne. At lengdi I 
began gravely thus : — 

*■* I expected to have found one er both of yen 
very ill," I said ; *' yes, I will wpeak much stronger, 
I hoped to do so." '^ You hoped tiuut we were ill. 
Sir?" exclaimed Mrs. Turner, with pretended, rather 
than real surprise, as I imagined at least. " Thid is 
very unlike your character. Sir, to wish: that, people 
may be ill 1 " " My wish is for your good," I sad, 
^' in whatever way theU may be eflBected. If people 
axe better, thererore, when they are ill Ibaa when 
t£ey are well, is it any wonder that I riiould wish 
them to be ill?" *' You are angry with us, I per** 
ceive, Sir," replied Mrs. Turner, " because we did 
Bot come to the Sacrament" *' Not. angry," I 
. said, '^ but sorry, very sorry ; and fearful too foot 
your safety : for I reason with myself in this mm^ 
ner : These persons have either committed some 
&ei^ sin, which deters them from appeanng at the 
table of their Lord^ and are, perhaps, determined to 
go on repeating their sin ; or they are of that irreso* 
lule, unstable, and wavering disposition, which totallj 
unfits those who have it for entmng into the laaa^ 
domofGod." 

They were speechless ; but I determined to compd 
Ihem to talk by asking them questions ; so I siudv 
*' Did you not promise, hoih of you, to take the 
Sacrunent in the church, on the earliest day afiter 
you came there ?" ** There was no promise on my 
paiJt, Sir, I think," Mrs. Turner answisred, with heai* 
tatioot, and her eyes averted ; '' I intended to do it 
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fsertahkly, if I thought myself sufficieniiy prepaind at 
Ifae tima" ^' Aod what is^ ^iour idea of the matter? " 
I aaid, looking fixedly at the husband. '* Why, Sirv- ' 
he replied^ '^ to speak honestly between God and mji 
caonscience, I cannot deny but that I considered my* 
8^ under a promise.^ ^^ Yes," I said ; ^' you ze- 
eeived the Sacrament the first time in haate^ widi tiie 
best preparation that a dying man could make ; a 
ahoxt preparation in point of space, but a good one, 
perhaps, for the feeling which accompanied iL Well ; 
it pleased God to raise you up, as if it had been by ar 
miracle. Immediately your heart swelled with gratis 
tude towards your Almighty and most m^cifid Father^ 
and you vowed a solemn vow (8o< I thought) of de«i 
voting yourself for ever to his service. When i 
called it a promise, I oaUed it by too poor and low 8 
name ; it was a vow, not to be broken without immif 
nent hazard of your soul ; it was a vow, not merdy. 
to me^ but through me, to God, whose minister I- 
am ; nay, indeed, to God himself, I doubt not. And* 
a part of the vow was to seal and ratify the vow itself 
at the holy altar ; to do that deliberately and thankr 
fidly, and with a full understanding of its inestimable? 
value, whkh you had done before, in a moment of ex-. 
tceme pressure, when you were labouring under thet 
burden of sin,, and dreaded to leave tluis world without 
some pledge of pardon. Now lay your hand upon 
your heart, and tell me, whether a single word of 
what I have said be false." 

'^ No, Sir," he replied with a downcast look ; ** it 
is all true ; you have described the whole thing ex- 
actly, as if you had been privy to my inmost thoughts ; 
and I must confess, that I have fallen short of what X 
then wished and intended." '' Well," I said, '^ to be 
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CODBcious of a fault, and still moTe, to confess it 
openly, is the first step, and a most necessary one, 
towards the correction of it. God himself too requires 
this confession of us, and will not pardon us without 
it. But what was the cause of your feilure? It 
behoves you to be very careful in ascertaining it, 
that you may apply a proper remedy." '' I am not 

Sood enough," he answered immediately, ^' to take 
ie Sacrament in the eyes of so many people." " Thea 
you must take the Sacrament," I said, ^^ in order ta 
-make yourself good enough. I must tell you plainlyv 
Mr. Turner ; if this be the whole matter, and the real 
. state of the case, you are extremely foolish. I have 
explained this to you in conversation again and again^ 
till I am almost tired of talking about it ; and the 
books, which I have ffiven you, explain it still better. 
You have had ample leisure for reading and studying 
them. I believe that you have done it ; and I am 
ouite sure, that neither you, nor your wife, can over- 
«irow what is there advanced on the subject." Then^ 
recollecting suddenly some striking passages in Je- 
remy Taylor, I continued almost without a pause ; 
^^ Every Christian^ I tell you both, must come to the 
holy table ; they, who are just beginning to be good, 
must come that they may grow in grace ; the weak 
must come, that they may be strengthened, and 
the strong lest they become weak by neglecting 
it ; the sick must come to be cured, they who are ia 
health to preserve it ; they who think no preparation 
sufficient must come that they may learn how to 
prepare themselves better ; the busy must come, but 
they must leave their business behind them ; they who 
are at enmity with their neighbours must come, but 
they must not bring their emnities with them; they 
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that are in sin too must come, only they mu$t not 
come so ; in short, no state, in which any man inay 
happen to be, is an excuse for not coming to the 
Sacrament ; because, although that state may be a 
bad one, yet he may get out of it, whenever he will, 
by the covenanted grace and help of God." 

Poor Turner had nothing to say to all this ; . even 
his wife, with all her natural shrewdness and volu* 
bility of tongue^ was quite dumb ; so I resumed the 
discussion in this manner. *' But you talk," I said, 
**. Mr. Turner, about your not being good enough to 
take the Sacrament in the eyes of the congregation. 
What scandal can be the consequence of such a pro* 
ceeding ? The congregation know, we will suppose, 
that you have been a drunkard ; but they will know 
also, or they will readily imagine at least, that you 
come to the Sacrament, improved by affliction ; not 
yet indeed so good as you wish to be, but hoping to 
be made so by the Sacrament itself, which is of all 
things most calculated to do it And then if they 
should afterwards hear that you have abandoned the 
alehouse, you will stand fully justified in their sight : 
they might say, we trembled for him lest he might be 
like Judas with his traitorous hand on the same table 
with his Lord and Saviour ; but the event shows, that 
he judged rightly for himself, and that his resolutions 
of soberness have been strengthened by the sacred 
rite." 

Still he was silent, but he shook his head, doubt* 
fully, and mournfully ; so I said plainly and with 
more severity, " If you were drunk on Saturday, and 
determined to get drunk again on Monday, then I 
should understand, why you might reasonably forbear 
to take the Sacrament, publicly, or privately, on the 
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wterwxang Sanday. To take it at. eiH would be a 
most horrible impiety ; and to take it puMicIy woidd 
be so monstrous a sGandai, that, eyen your infidd 
friends would be amazed at it. They wbh and ad<- 
vise you, no doubt, to abstm from the Sacrament; 
but I never wiQ bdieve, liiat they carry tibeir i^^cked*' 
nass to so enormouv a height^ as to adviae or wish 
yon to prafieoie and: insult it. Howeveryyoa hanna 
abstained even when joea. could not do. bo wil^ut 
breaking a sokmn^vow contraotediunifer one of Godb 
painftd visitations Am I to explain yomr eondnefe in 
die way that I haye suggested? Oc, will. you exjdain 
it in some other way 3rouraelf ?:'' 

'^ I have not been drunk, Sir," he anaweied pretty 
confidently, ^' since my sicknesa." ^ Have you been 
to the public-house,'' I ae^ed, '^within the last wed^ 
and since Sunday ? " He was uneai^ at. thia queatieB^ 
but he acknowledged that he had. " Once,, twioe^ 
thrice, or how o^n ?^' I asked again. ^* Twer or 
three times," he replied slowly, as if he were tiying 
to recollect *' Did you sit late ?" I inquired. " No» 
not very late, Sir," he answered. '^ And did you 
meet the same persons as formerly? Mr. Baricing, 
&c. Ac. I" linquioed again. *' Yes, Sir," he re- 
plied; " Mr. Barkmg was there, certainly.'* " And 
did he read his papea^ to you all, as usual?" I askedl 
'' He did, Siir, wa& his answer. ^^ Now tell mo 
another thing, if you please," I said ; " what toaata 
fM you drink?" 

Hitherto he replied to mf questions,, although witb 
the strongest symptoms of perturbation ;- but now he 
was silent. I repeated tiie last, but he was silent 
still " Very well," I said ; " then 1 conclude^ friom 
your refusal to answer me, that the toasts were not 
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fit for my ears ; Bud fi-om tbat again I ccnwlade 
fiirther, that your meetinga wesa dranken ones^ ox 
seditious ones, or irreligious ones, or all of these 
together." He did not deny it "' Was it wise liien 
in 3^o«, Mr. Turner,." I said, ^* to wntuze into such a 
place,, and amongst such pezaonB^ after a hak-boeadtb 
escape from dea&i; after pmtaking in pisvale of the 
body and blood of Christ ; after vK»iing » tiow to do 
&& same in public I Is it not totally contrary toi all 
purity and holinessy as well as^ to* eyaxything eise 
which you yourself had designed, resolMedv and 
vowed?" H« could not utter- a wordL I continued 
— •" Now I understand too wdl, why your heart r©» 
eoOed again^ the thought of coming to the altar on 
Sunday last There is indeed no feUowship between 
Christ and Belial ; between the prayers and praises 
of faiths ChxiBtians and the lewd songB> and bias* 
phemies of drunken adukeiers and in£(Mh But my 
wonder is, snatched, as you s^peared to be, Hke a 
brand out of the fiioe, thaili your heart did not recoil 
against such profiigaite company and such depraiTod 
doings. Beware, Mr. Tiimer, beware, I beseech you^ 
lest you trample your blessed Saviour under your 
feet, or crucify hiin alresL If so, it had been bett^ 
for you to ha/re died without knowing him/' 

The poor num was deeply touched with this, and 
the tears ran down his cheeks ; his chair toof shoob 
under him ; he attempted to speak, but. his voieer 
choked him. At lengtii Mrs. Turner interposed. £ 
had not observed how sdie was affected (hiring the 
latter part of what had passed; bat now she exclaimed 
in a sorrowed tone, ^^ AJL! Sir ; did not I say that 
it would be better for him not to take the; Sacrament^ 
Every sin. will now be aggravated, and peihaps ua- 
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pardonable. It is well that he did not take it again 
m the church ; that would have made things still 



worse." 



" Then," I said immediately, " you go upon the 
supposition that your husband must inevitably return 
tp his sins. But I should be gkd to know" — and I 
spoke it with a tone that thrilled them both — *' what 
overwhelmm^ necessity presses him down, and chains 
him to his vices; what irresistible force drags him 
along, or lashes him on with whips, as it were, to the 
old haunts of wickedness. What is it but his own 
astonishing and most culpable weakness ? His own 
base propensity, which degrades him from man to 
beast? Could God do more to rouse him from his 
stupefaction, and compel him to shake off his brutal 
habits, than to make death sit upon his pillow, death 
following in the train of sin ; and to place eternal 
judgment before his eyes, the sure consequence of 
sin unpardoned ; then graciously to forgive him all, 
and to offer him the precious body and blood of his 
Son for his soul's health, and the powerful aid of his 
Holy Spirit, if he would use it to keep him upright ? 
What could God do more than this ? Yes ; he in- 
dulged him with an opportunity of binding himself 
by a public vow, as he had done before by a private 
one, and of thus acquiring additional strength to walk 
in the ways of godlmess. But it seems, it is all in 
vain ; no fear, no love, or gratitude, can reach effec- 
tually the weak, unstable mind." 

Here I paused from feeling, and for want of 
breath ; they were neither of them in a condition to 
speak ; so I soon resumed, but in a different tone, 
in this manner. "If your husband," I said, "had 
persisted in his original resolution, to take the Sacra- 
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ment in the church last Sunday, the awe of it would 
have dwelt, perhaps, upon his thoughts, and would 
have kept hrni, surely, for a few days, in a state of 
preparation, at least as good as when I last talked to 
him on the subject ; and then who knows what other 
excellent consequences might have ensued ? But it 
is probable that God would have blessed the act with 
all those consequences which he appointed it to be 
the means of conveying to us. Do not imagine, 
therefore, that it is well for your husband not to have 
taken the Sacrament in the church. * It is ill, very 
ill for him indeed, to have broken his resolution, and 
to have done despite to. the Spirit of grace, by 
esteeming it so lightly ; and the more especially as, 
instead of purifying himself to be a fit temple for 
that Spirit to dwell in, he resorte^d rather to the de- 
basing company of the drunkards, the adulterers, and 
the infidels. What shall God do now to recover him 
out of the snare of the devil, if his mercy once more 
triumph over his justice ? Shall he cast him a second 
time on the bed of death, and react every agonising 
scene again ? To what purpose ? Will not a repeti- 
tion weaken the effect ; and will not your husband 
rebel more and more ?" 

I was now rising to the same pitch as before ; but 
seeing the poor man apparently much dismayed, and 
needing comfort, as it seemed, rather than any fur- 
ther rebuke, I moderated myself again, and said, 
"But your case, Mr. Turner, is still not hopeless. 
Blessed be God, the frequenting by choice the society 
of the wicked after so sigfial a mercy ; the abstaining 
from the Sacrament, when you were under a vow to 
receive it ; nay, even the receiving it unworthily ; 
none of these are unpardonable sins. 'Undoubtedly 
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eutth ccouiuot ib on aggtttwtifm of past wickednesB, 
and may well provoke the severest temporal judg* 
xnento ; but it is styyL pardonable, blessed be Goi 
for it ! It does not neoesBaxily call down eternal 
condemnation. The blood of Christ, at length 
worthily received, will still wash it out ; the Spirit cf 
grace, communicated in l^e Sacrament, is still able 
to renew the divine image in the soul. But what 
godly sorrow and remorse must precede this change ! 
What self-denial and «elf-humiliation ! What feai 
and trembling ! Yes, the foot, the hand, the eye, 
must be sacziiiced, before you can stand again where 
you stood six days hence. But, if you will, it may 
allvyet be done. With God nothing is impossible.'' 
By this time I had exhausted myself; and there 
beuig no hope of bringing the man back to short 
questions and answers, which would have been pro- 
bably a more useful process, if Jt had been possible, 
it struck me, that it might be better to get rid of him 
at once, if I could, and in his absence to have some 
private conversation with Mrs. Turner ; so I said, 
^' I have told you now all that I deem most essential 
in your present circumstances. I should suppose 
that your business required your attention out of 
doors, I will detain you no longer. Do not wait out 
of civility to me." ' He had risen, and was standing 
still, irresolute to go, or stay ; but his chief difficulty 
seemed to be, what he should say to me upon quitting 
the house. ^' Do not trouble yourself to -answer me," 
I resumed. *' Think over my arguments and admo* 
nitions seriously by yourself whilst you are at your 
work. I will pray for you ; do you pray for your- 
self. You are on the brink of a most Ifearful preci- 
pice. Spend this evening at home, and read my 
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books.'' Upon tfab he depaxted willt his %s quiver* 
ing, and laoB heart full of anguish, I doubt not He 
l^i^he d€)aars open.; his wife followed him to shut 
ihexa, and aoon retumed into the inner room, where 
we had been sitting ; and before I had decided how 
to begin the .cenvexBatian with iher, she began her- 
self. 

^' My poor husband," she said, with seeming sor« 
row, " is an easy, good-humoured, good-natured 
man ; one too ready to listen to others, «nd to be 
led by them, agahist his own better judgment." ^^ I 
wish he would listen to we" I rqslied, ^^ and be led 
by me a^ceeably to his own better judgment of the 
tnith and superior excellenee of my advice." ^^ And 
60 he would, Sor," she rejoined, " if you were always 
with him ; but these bad people beset him constantly. 
He meets them every hour.; his business carries him 
amongst them ; he has accounts to settle with them ; 
and you see now. Sir, yourself, pretty well, what is 
hiljely to be the effect of such a perpetual temptation* 
Besides, Sir, I am sorry to tell yoii, that they are 
continually ridiculing and abusing you in his pre* 
aence; in order to weaken his confidence in you, 
and to bring him to think, that what you say to him 
Is not in earnest, but only your trade. And they 
would persuade him too, Sir, that our religion itself 
s :all a fieu^ce ; and that a future world is only a bug« 
bear to fidghten children and tM women. Nor is 
thii the whole story, Sir. They are trying also to 
make him discontented with his condition, and an 
enemy to his king and the laws ; that he may be the 
more ready^ when an opportunity comes, to join wildi 
than in seizing upon the property of the rich folks^ 
and in putting down all the great men, as well as 
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good old King George himself. Ah ! Sir, there is a 
great deal more at work than you are aware of ; and 
it will burst out one day soon, I fear. I tremble now 
to think of it, and what will become of us all. They 
willpuU down the churches first, Sir" 
• Thus Mrs. Turner : and she spoke all this with a 
tone of so m%ch feeUng and propriety, that you 
would naturally think her to be in earnest, and one 
deeply concerned at the prospect b^re Jia. .But 
some suspicions had arisen in my mind with respect 
to her real sentiments. These suspicions however I 
did not openly discover to her on the present occa- 
sion, but I judged it more prudent to explore my way 
a little further before I took any dedsive step. 
" Well, Mrs. Turner,'' I said, " and if they pull the 
churches down, what does it signify to you ? You 
know, that you made no use of the church for miany, 
many years, except to be married there ; and in fu- 
ture, I suppose, the people will think it just as good 
to make their vows before a justice of the peace as 
before their God ; or perhaps they will go together 
like the brute beasts without any ceremony at all." 

" God forbid. Sir," she exclaimed, wim a voice 
and look of the same concern as before : ^' and as 
for myself, I have been at church lately, as you are 
very well aware. Sir." "Yes," I said, "but you 
stopped short, when it was most important to come 
there again ;• and to testify by a solemn act upon 
what foundation your faith and hope are built ; after 
being prepared for that act too in such a manner as 
few others have been, and having a perfect under- 
standing of all the mighty benefits to be procured by 
it. If you had known no more about it, than that it 
was a divine command ; that it was appointed by 
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Am, to whom you owe the possibility of being par** 
doned for your sins ; that he appointed it to comme* 
morate his death, by which alone your pardon could 
te obtained; and that he appointed it on the very 
night before he suffered that death, thus giving it all 
the efieet of a dying command of the greatest bene- 
fector ; if you had known no more than this, yet I 
should have thought that love and gratitude towards 
kim^ without any idea of benefit for yourself, would 
have produced a ready compliance with his wilL And, 
if your unworthiness at first made you pause to come 
to his holy table, I should have thought also, that 
the same love and gratitude would -have stirred you 
up to strive to conquer every difficulty, and to remove 
every impediment that stood in your way ; so that of 
unworthy you might soon have become worthy, and 
to serve and please him the better, you might have 
come at least with clean hands, and a pure heart, in 
all the beauty of holiness. Is this bright hope ex* 
tinguished ? And have you too, like your wretched 
husband, abandoned yourself to sin and death ?" 

For some time Mrs. Turner was quite unable to 
answer these questions, and her eyes were fixed upon 
the ground in silent thought, but evidently disturbed 
and anxious. At length she looked up, and said^ 
** My sins. Sir, were never great ones, as you 
very well know ; and I should hope, they are not 
likely to be greater than they were." " No, Mrs* 
Turner," I replied, " I do not pretend to know any 
such thing ; but I tell you, before I proceed further, 
tiiat if your sins were ever so little, they would be 
quite large enough to condemn you, and exclude you 
&om heaven, if you die in them without repentance, 
and without obtaining a share in the merits of your 
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Saviour. And I should thaxk that iluif oare Ihtie 
about God, or their Saviour, who never honour God 
m his own house, or their Saviour at his owntabk. 
This is very nearly your case, Mrs. Turner ; the lafr* 
ter drcumstance, indeed, suits you exactiy ; you have 
been two or tliree times at church, it is true ; but 
your absence last Sunday, without any other reason 
than that it was Sacrament Sunday, is a bad omen of 
your future intentions. Whilst this disposition con* 
tinues, I would advise you not to estimate your sina 
at a low rate. They are great, Mrs. Turner, very 
great ; assure yourself of that ; and think not that 
you will stop here. Depend iqwn it, you will glide 
insensibly, or, perhaps, plunge headlong, into still 
greater sins, from which the grace of God might 
preserve you, if you took the right methods of seeb* 
ing it." 

To all this I had no rej^y ; and I drew one melan- 
choly inference ftora it, that at all events she was de- 
lermined to give no pledge as to her future conduct. 
She might have said, that she intended henceforth to 
be regular at church ; at least till the church was 
pulled down ; and that by degrees, perhaps, she migl^ 
begin to consider herself fit for the Saorament ; but 
as she said nothing at all, I concluded that such an 
amendment of her conduct was not a steady object 
of her intentions. " Well, Mrs. Turner," I resumed, 
as she was silent ; ^' with respect to your poor hus- 
band, you seem to think, that if I were ofi^ner vnih 
him, I might cause the scale to turn in favour of vir 
tue and religion ; but you are, yourself, or might be^ 
more with him than anybody else can possibly be ; 
and have you no influence over him, no means of 
causing him to prefer his home and his own &ce-> 
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llde to the alehouse, and f^&nr company to the com- 
pany of the wicked? I should wkh to know what 
steps you take to retain him in his good resolutions ; 
for some good resolutions he has undoubt^ly made, 
and kept too for a time ; I hope it was not your fault 
that he broke the last" 

' Here she was roused, and exclaimed with some 
appearance of warmth, ^^ My fault, % ? I hope I 
am not answerable for my husband's conduct. No, 
Indeed, I have nothing to do with it ; it does not 
concern me, except that I suffer -by it.'* '' I am 
afraid," 1 said calmly, *^ that you will -find, some time 
Or other, that you are concerned in your husband's 
eonduct mwih more than you are willing^ to imagine, 
«id far beyond any present saflerin^ Ihich it may 
occasion you." *^ How so. Sir ? " she a^ed impa- 
tiently. *' Why," I said, " to tell you the truth, Mrs. 
Turner, it seems to me an incredible thing, that he 
could have failed in his duty so astonishingly, and 
so soon as he has done, if you had used any proper 
endeavours to hold him firm to his engagements ; and 
if it should turn out, upon inVestiga^on, that, instead 
of doing so, you were the first of the two to declare 
against ts^ng the Sacrament in the ohwrch, as you 
prevented him before for.s(nne tkne irom taking it 
privately during his sickness ; and that, in conse- 
<)uence of your ikclaration, he renounced his own 
iirtentioti of taking it, and then ceased 'to be watehRil 
over his behaviour, and so was more easily misled ; 
imquestionably I should look to you as the prime 
cause of aU his subsequent misfortunes and guilt. 
The very least, however, that might be laid to your 
charge woidd be this, that you discouraged him, by 
your exan^e, ir<»ai trying ti^e oiily experiment which 
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^Id out ft probable chance of saying him from ruin 
here and hereafter. He was in a great crisis ; the 
balance was evenly poised, or rather it inclined the 
right way; with your additional weight your hus- 
band's scale might have reached the ground ; without 
it, it flew up, and kicked the beam." 

I had now merely stated a supposition. With her 
readiness she would have contradicted it, if she could 
with truth; and it would have been of no U3e.to 
contradict it falsely, because she knew very well that 
1 could learn the real fact from her husband, when- 
ever I wished it I assumed, therefore, that my sup* 
position was correct, and I proceeded immediately 
thus : — *' But it is possible, Mrs. Turner, that you 
may have gone beyond what I have yet said ; that, 
in declaring against the Sacrament for yourself, you 
may have stated reasons wliich applied to A}ni,.whicli 
he may have too eagerly caught up, and acted upon. 
Nay, you may have gone, for aught I know, even 
beyond this ; you may not only have influenced him 
by your example, and by the reasons which decided 
your own conduct, you inay have actually dissuaded 
and terrified him from executing his intentions, by 
suggesting and urging reasons and fears, which were 
most likely to decide his conduct also. But if bo» 
you are clearly answerable in a much higher degree 
for all the bad consequences which may ensue. They 
are known to God now, and recorded in his book, 
and one day, perhaps, you will be startled with hear- 
ing them brought forth against you ; and your hus- 
band himself, who was so ready to listen, to you in 
an evil moment, will then be the first to accuse you 
to your face. ' One word from you,' he might then, 
perhaps, justly say, » one single word from you wotd^ 
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have been enough ; I should have staid at home ; I 
should have gone to church ; I should have kept all 
my resolutions/ Yes, he might say of you as Adani 
did of Eve, when he was sore pressed by the questions 
of his great Almighty Judge, ' The woman whom 
thou gavest to be with me, she gave me of the fruit 
of the tree, and I did eat;' she encouraged rather 
than opposed my bad appetites, and if I vowed a vow, 
she induced me to break it ; she is the cause of my 
standing here." 

I paused for an instant, that she might deny my 
hypothesis, if she thought fit to do so. She did noc 
do it, and I concluded again that I had conjectured 
rightly. Meanwhile, however, she seemed often to 
curb herself with great difficulty, and often I ex- 
pected to be interrupted with an attempt on her part 
to contradict me, or to defend the propriety of her 
conduct. But, whatever might be the cause, she was 
silent throughout, and even when I stopped ; yet she 
champed the bit, like a steed impatient of restraint, 
and eager to let loose his force. Presently I con- 
tinued thus : " Then, as concerns myself, Mrs. Tur- 
ner, may I ask, whether you have aided and abetted, 
or not, in lowering my character, and in representing 
all the pains which I have taken for you, as mere 
professional trade, without any serious view to your 
temporal and eternal welfare V* *' No, that I have 
not,' Sir," she cried out vehemently; " I never 
thought of such a thing as thai, I was always sure 
enough that you were in earnest, and that you in- 
tended us the greatest good." ** When I brought 
you the money, for instance," I said, " which your 
kind neighbours subscribed to restore your ruined 
affairs, you thought me in earnest, perhaps ; did you 
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not ? ** This keen reproach she could not bear ; she 
burst into tears, and exclaimed^ ^* You need not hate 
reminded me of iJiotf Sir; T considered you to |be 
equally in earnest in every tiling." " Why, Mra. 
Turner," I said, '* if I had not been y^ much in 
earnest, I suppose that I need not have yisited you so 
-often, nor talked with you at such great length, nor 
have pressed you, as I did, against your indinatioii, 
to take the Sacrament, and to walk in all the atda^ 
nances of the Lord blameless. It is plain that you 
would have been contented with much less, and that 
a more sparing, quiet, official way of discharging my 
duty would have pleased you better, without any life 
or spirit in it to awaken some of my own seriousness 
■in your breast also. But, perhaps, whilst you gave 
me credit for being in earnest, you pitied my mistaken 
zeal. Some new lights have broken in upon you, 
and you can now see, that the Master whom I wished 
you to serve, either existed not at all, or existed aolj 
to deceive us ; that we want no Saviour of any de- 
scription ; in short, that we have nothing to save ; 
that this world is the be-all and the end-all, and, 
therefore, that We may safely join with those who say, 
let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die." 

" Those are not my opinions, I assure you. Sir," 
she exclaimed again. '^ My o}»nions are of a di& 
ferent sort. I know very well that I have a soul to 
be saved, and it will be hard work for them to make 
me think otherwise. My blood runs cold, Sir, sonoer 
times, when I hear them talk, as tiiey do, about bum*- 
ing all the bibles, and things even worse than thcUJ* 
** But why should you hear them talk in that manner, 
my good woman ?" I said. " It would be better to 
keep out of their way. If what they say is ao 
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edious to you, I should think that die sight of tiiemr 
must be odious too, and Aat you woidd fly from them 
as* you would ftrom a seipemt, whose bite is deadly^ 
Indeed tiney do>the work <^ the old sevpent^ the devil 
himself. If you are wise, and really wish for the 
comforts of Uke Gospel, you should never suffer such 
persons to pass your thra^old." 

At my first sentences she held down her head, as 
if she were convicted of not disliking such conver* 
aation so much as she pretended to do ; but by the 
time I had fimshed, she was prepared with an answer, 
and she said with seeming grief, *^ Ah ! Sir, I cannot 
do as I would. In that respect it is the same nearly 
with me as witii my husband. Business must be 
done, and we must do it with those who choose to do 
it wit^ U8, Nor can we prevent them from coming 
to the house, or firom speaking what they will." *' But 
at all events," I rejoined, '^ you need not encourage 
l^em, by appealing to listen to them with satisfaction. 
And I should think that, if they met with no encour* 
agement, and, much more, if you shewed that, such 
ecmversattoa was disagreeable to you, they would 
aooB leave it off, and plague you no further. Your 
husband, it seems, goes by choice into this nest of 
hornets, and, of course, he must expect to hear the 
same subjects talked of by the same persons in other 
jdaoes, as well as in the alehouse. But. diey have no 
claim upon you, unless you yourself concede it to 
thcan by a tame submission to their impieties. How 
is it, Mrs. Turner? Do you contenid with them 
when they broach their doctrines, and endeavour to 
fortify your husband in his Christian principles ; or 
what?" 

" Oh ! Sir," she answered at once, '* my husband 
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H^anls none of my fortifying ; he knows more of the 
matter than I do by far; I cannot contend with any 
body ; I am puzzled immediately." ^^ Then," I said» 
*' you have an additional motive for keeping out of 
the way, and not exposing your faith to such a shock. 
It will soon be shaken, and perhaps overthrown altO:? 
gether, if you sit to hear objections raised agalitst th& 
Gospel, wnich you cannot answer yourself, and which, 
in consequence, they will call unanswerable, and.eih 
deavour to persuade ^^cm to think the same. You ava 
wrong, Mrs. Turner, very wrong indeed ; and if you 
do not break through this system, it will end in your 
becoming an infidel, take my word for it" '^ No, 
Sir," she replied positively, *' there is no danger of 
ihat^ I am sure. I shall never become an infidel ; 
no, nor a jacobin neither. I abhor such characters.". 
Notwithstanding this declaration, I must confess 
that my suspicions in regard to Mrs. Turner's prin* 
ciples were now considerably increased; and a fact 
occurred in the following week which confirmed then% 
in a very high degree. On the present occasion I 
said but little more to her before I took my leave« 
except to warn her, over and over again, of her own 
and her husband's danger, and to exhort her to takq 
especial care that the remorse which he appeared to 
feel when he left the house, should not be rendere4 
ineffectual by any fault of hers» '^ Keep him at 
home,'' I added, ^' according to my advice, and rend 
tny books, and, above all, your Bible, together ; aud 
pray that your faith fail not ; and come to church." 
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$ 4. — Mr. Barkiiigy the Stranger^ and the Same, 

Ws parted by no means satisfactorily, and I augured 
very ill of the result. The only chance of anyUiing 
like success seemed to me to depend upon her wish- 
ing to retain my favour, and to avoid the imputation 
of assisting in her husband's ruin. What passed pri- 
vately between them I know not ; but on the follow- 
ing Sunday he was at church, and unaccompanied by 
her. I saw him enter long after the commencement 
of the service, when we were all standing up. Guilt 
was visibly marked in his countenance. He looked 
like one who thought tliat every eye was fixed upon 
him ; that his fall was known to every body ; and 
that the surprise was universal to see him there. So 
he appeared anxious to find a seat as soon as possible, 
and would have thrust himself in amongst the poorer 
people who occupied the open benches in the passages ; 
but they did not make way for him, and he was 
obliged to move onwards and onwards, more and more 
distressed, till I made a signal to the beadle to provide 
for him a pew ; which was at length accomplished ; 
but he never seetned to recover his serenity. What a 
contrast between his behaviour now, and when he 
came first after his sickness ! Then he came wi^ a 
fiuse betokening gratitude, and hope, and joy : now 
with one of shame and fear, which betrayed the con- 
sdousness of mercies abused, and of vengeance pro- 
voked. But I thought it proper that he should be 
encouraged; so I directed the beadle to stop him, 
when the service was over, and I commended him 
for his attendance, and enquired after his wife. ^^ I 
hoped," I said, *' to have seen you both together." Ib 
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answer he muttered some excuse for her which I did 
not understand, and we separated immediately. " TMs 
man," I thought with myself, " will come no more to 
church, unless some very great change take place in 
his mind and heart, which has not h^n wrou^tto* 
day/' 

About the middle of the week I passed hift house, 
rather late in the afternoon, to visit a patient beyond. 
I saw Mrs. Turner through the open door sitting ia 
her first room, and reading som^ung apparently with 
the utmost attention. I went by without disfairbiiig 
her, and upon my return I found her still engaged in 
a similar manner. Upon which I tapped at the door, 
and walked straight in at once. Up ^e jumped in a 
great bustle, when my step had roused her, and she 
saw who her visitor was. She made a movement, 
too, as if she would have put all her little books and 
papers aside ; but suddenly recollecting hexsel^ and 
being aware, I suppose, tnat the attempt to put them 
aside might justly excite a suspicion in my mind as 
to their contents, and her own agreem^at in opinion 
with them, she altered her intention, and cxifid out 
plausibly enough, *' Oh ! Sir, I am glad you are come ? 
it is a lucky moment. ; see here, Sir, some of the 
wicked books and other things that we told you of ; 
in a short time the greater part of them would have 
been gone ; I was just looking at them out of curio- 
sity before the gendeman called to take them away." 

Without speaking, I turned them all over so as to 
read thdr titles ; and I would have torn them instandy 
into a thousand tatters, if I had not th.Gught it neces- 
sary to prraerve them for a time, in order to shew 
more effisetually the ridiculous absurdity of some, and 
the monstrous impiety of others. With great diffi* 
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cuity, however, did I cheek the storm of indignatiffli 
i¥hich had begun to rage in my breast ; and I en* 
quired, with as much composure as I could, who this 
gentleman might be, who furnished them with such 
pestilentia] fare. ^' Oh ! Sir," she answered, *^ I am 
not acquainted with him at all ; he never told me who 
he w«s ; but he comes from the town," (calling it by 
its name,) '^ onoe a week ; and though I dislike his 
errand, yet, to give the devil his due, he is very civil 
in his manners, and a very proper gentieman. He 
will take these, and leave another set, Sir." 

'^ What, then,*' I said angiily, and for a moment 
unable to curb myself, ^^ you are not sufficiently sur* 
feited and disgusted with these, Mrs. Turner, but thai 
your vitiated appetite craves after more of the same 
noxious food ? " At once it struck her, that she had 
betrayed herself, by telling me so incautiously that 
the man was to leave her another set ; and she tried to 
aoxrect the blunder by saying, ^' Why, Sir, I have no 
doubt he will offer me another set ; but I need not take 
them, if you think that I had better not. I only just 
fikim them over to see how the world goes." — " I wish 
you would skim your Bible, Mrs. Turner," I said 
sarcastically, *' in the same manner ; I ask for nothing 
more ; you would soon become wise unto salvation* 
Never did I see a person engaged in a deeper study, 
•or apparently more wrapt up in close attention to any 
thing, than yourself, both when I passed your house, 
and when I returned a few minutes ago. Would that 
it had been your Bible, God's holy book, upon which 
you were so intent, rather than these blasphemies, 
which are the inventions of the devil himself! God 
forgive you, Mrs. Turner ! God forgive you 1" - 

The moment she heard tliat I had seen her before at 
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her studies, her cheeks flushed with scarlet, and thd 
conviction smote her at once, that I should conisider 
her as having forfeited all pretensions to truth. But 
the solemnity with which I invoked God to forgive 
her, seemed also to pierce her to the quick. Her , 
Hps quivered ; she trembled all over ; and ndt a 
Syllable could she utter, even to defend herself. 
All defence, indeed, she knew, must be entirely 
useless with me, because, whatever it might be, I 
should not now be disposed to believe it. After a 
short pause, however, I continued thus : '* Why, Mr8. 
Turner, you are determined, I see, to vie with your 
husband in learning how the world goes. What a 
pity that decency forbids you to accompany him to 
the pot-house, and to sit there smoking, and drinking, 
and singing, and talking, or hearing others talk, 
sedition and blasphemy ! There you might enjoy it 
to perfection. However you get a feast of it quietly 
and snugly at home ; and this itinerant gentleman is 
so kind as to open your mind for you to enable you 
to perceive, and comprehend, ail the beauties and 
excellencies of these writings, which might otherwise 
escape your notice. But I am sinning myself, whihst 
I speak with this apparent levity. These doings ot 
yours are an abomination to me," I exclaimed indig- 
nantly, ^*' and they will be your own ruin and destruc- 
tion. What? Would you dethrone God ; tread your 
Redeemer under your feet ; extuiguish all religion ; 
overthrow aU law and government ; let loose the reins 
to every bad passion and appetite ; plunder the pro- 
perty of the nch ; wade in the blood of the highest, 
the noblest, and the best of your fellow-creatures? If 
you do not see how these publications lead naturaliy, 
and almost necessarily, to such effects, I pity you ; if 
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you do, and yet encourage them, and make lliem your 
chief study, your guilt is greater than I ahnost dare to 
Bay ; you are heaping sin upon sin ; you are treasuring 
up for yourself a deeper condemnation." 

What her feelings were at this moment, and what 
* answer she intended to give me, I do not know. In 
her countenance and gestures I saw evident marks of 
rage, but of rage somewhat suppressed, I thought, by 
shame and fear ; and she was preparing to speak, 
when her choked utterance might permit it. How- 
ever, her husband entered just in this very crisis ; his 
horses having been put up for the evening, and all the 
business of the day being finished. His wife's face 
and mine, together with die sight of the papers lying 
on the floor, as I had scattered them about in my 
wrath, made known to him at once the state of the 
case precisely as it was. Besides, he had heard the 
close of my last sentence, as he came in, and pro- 
bably more, when he was yet at a distance ; for the 
warmth of the moment had elevated my voice beyond 
the key of conversation to that of argumentative vehe« 
mence. However, at first he stood aghast ; looking 
now at one, now at the other, and then at the unfor- 
tunate papers ; but at length he ventured to enquire, 
how I nad been offended so deeply. " Do you ask ?" 
I said, with a tone of surprise. '' What papers are 
these ? Tell me that** He stooped to gather them 
up, and whilst he was doing it, he informed me, that 
some of tliem were brought by Mr. Barking in the 
way which he had once mentioned to me, and the rest 
by the town-emissary, whom he described after his 
own manner. '* But I should wish, Sir, if you please," 
he added, " to hear your opinion of them in the back- 
riDom. There are some better chairs there, Sir, for 
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you to 8it upon, if you can spare the time ; and we 
need not let any body in to disturb you." I under- 
stood this in a favourable sense. It discoyered, I 
thought, a certain degree of shame still operating in 
the man's breast, and a desire to conceal from the 
neighbourhood the fact of their possessing and reading 
diese ungodly pubUcations, which drew down my anger 
upon them. So I said, " By all means ; let us go in, and 
sit down ; but to tell you the truth, Mr. Turner, I think 
there is no small risk in doing so. The dwellings 
which harbours these, may well expeet to be crushed 
by the thunder-bolt." At this he started, and turned 
pale, and would have cast his papers on the ground 
again ; but I took them from him to examine thek 
titles once more, and carried them within, and laid 
them on a table, near which was a chair. They fol-* 
lowed me in, and shut the door after them, and then 
sat down, as I had done, but in a distant comer. 

The uppermost paper, as they now lay, was a 
parody on the ten commandments. I had heard of 
It, but I had never seen it before ; nor did I read 
more of it now, than just enough to shew me what it 
was. '' Aye," I exclaimed, *' here ore God's own holy 
commands, awfully pronounced by his own terrible 
voice from the top of Mount Sinai, and written on 
two tables of stone by his own finger, whilst light- 
nings and thunderings shook the mountain itself to 
its very foundations ; and shall not the same dread* 
ful anns of the divine vengeance strike the impious 
tongue which dictated, and the impious hand which 
wrote a ridicule of such sacred, such adorable 
things?" Thus I began with a solemnity which 
held them mute with expectation and with terror ; 
and I was about to proceed in the same strain, but a 
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knid knocking at the outer door interrupted me. It 
had been left open ; so the person who knocked ad- 
vanced into the middle of the front room, and called 
out lustily, " Mr. Turner, Mr. Turner, where are 
you ? We are late, we are late ; we shall lose the 
first game at the Bull ; make haste, make haste.'' 
*' Ha! ha!" I thought with myself; ''there is gam- 
bling too at this same Bull, it seems ;" and I stop 
just to say, that having afterwards ascertained the 
fact, as well as the natural consequences of it, 
namely, the ruin of several individuals, and of one 
more especially with a large family, I applied to the 
Biagisferates to take away tibe licence from the land^ 
lord, which they did at me first opportunity. 

But to return. At the sound of the well-known 
voice, Mr. and Mrs. Turner jumped up in conftision, 
and said to each other, but loid enough for me to 
hear them, ''It is Mr. Baaing ! What shaU we 
do ? It is very unlucky ! *' " Perhaps not," J an- 
swered ; " sit you still, and leave him to 9}ie." So I 
lose, and opened the inner door ; and my sudden^ 
unexpected appearance astonnhed Mr. Barking 
not a little, who stepped back immediately^ and 
would have quitted the house without speaking an* 
other word ; but I said rather good humouredly, as I 
wished to prevail upon him to stay, " Oh ! do not go 
away so hastily, Mr. Barking; th^e is a charge 
against you here within ; pray come and answer it.; 
only, perhaps, you are afraid of being in the same 
room with a parson." " Not I indeed," he answered 
carelessly ; " but who is it that charges me ? And 
what is the ofience ? I should like to Imow thaty 

During this he had followed me in ; and having 
scarcely given hhn time to .look into the comer for 
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Mr. and Mrs. Turner, I asked him, if he was fbe 
person, to whom we were indebted for bringmg titt 
papers upon the table into the parish for our edifiea* 
tion. ** Yes, a good many of them, I believe,'' was 
his answer. ''What they call the ^paro^es were 
thrown into my gig. Have you any fauh to find 
with them ? They are very harmless, it is my opi- 
nion, except that they almost killed me with laugh- 
ing at them." ^' You learnt in your youA« Mr. 
Barking," I said, '' to repeat the Lord's Prayer fay 
heart; did you not?" He assented. '' And you 
probably did repeat it, on your knees too, both 
morning and nignt?" I continued. ^* I don't know 
but I may have done so," he answered ; '' and what 
of that ?" " Why," I said, " at that time, I doubt 
not, it would have struck you with horror, if any one 
had t<^d you, that there had been written a mock^rr 
of tliis prayer. You would not have thoii^ht it a 
harmless tlung ; you would not have^endangered your 
life by laughing at it i Ah ! you would have cried, 
forbear ! Touch not this saored prayer with your 
licentious wit ! It is the work of Heaven itself. Let 
it not be the sport of your impious tongues and peas ! 
It is what Jesus Christ, (and I bowed my head at the 
adorable name,) our blessed Lord and Saviour, taught 
as. It is not a fit vehicle for your jests, your scofiEs^ 
and your ribaldry. Lord, teach us to pray, said 
Christ's disciples with a discreet and pious humility ; 
and then he taught them this simple, yet exact and 
beautiful form of prayer, which is at once the noblest 
model of true devotion and of coniprehensive matter ; 
combining, as it does, within a narrow compass, all 
the chief wants and necessities of mankind, whether 
temporal or spiritual What do you find here to 
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•assail with scunility and abuse ? Ah ! forbear ! you 
aie pkying with a thunder-bolt ; you are provoking 
the extraordinary vengeance of Heaven; it were 
better for you, if you had never been bom ! It were 
better for you, if a millstone were hanged about your 
necks, and that you were drowned in the depths of 
the sea." 

Here I paused from intensity of feeling, as was 
oootiiiiially the case, before I came to any proper 
conclusion. But, as in some cases, I was not difr- 
<abled from mai^ng my auditory. Turner, the beat 
of them, wept copiously, and bowed, as I did, at the 
sacred name of Jesus. I was touched with this un* 
expected token of his Christian spirit, as I always 
am, when I see the same effect from the pulpit. I 
bow there by habit in the utterance of that name ; 
and my own awe increases, when I behold some 
devout hearer, whose eye is fixed upon my counte- 
nance, caught by the example, and bowing also. I 
am sure that I preach to that man's heart. So I did 
now to Turner's. But what saith the Scripture ? As 
weak as water, tliou shalt not excel. Such a man 
was Turner. 

His wife I could not satisfactorily comprehend. 
JShe had been guilty, I thought, of gross dissimula- 
tion, and even of falsehood ; so that it appeared to 
be a more difficult thing to explain any insulated 
chrcumstance of behaviour in such a woman ; how- 
ever, all the anger which her countenance betokened, 
when her husband first entered, seemed now to have 
vanished ; and I was willing to think that I saw some 
symptoms of remorse ; but they were not so strik* 
ingly marked as to make me very sanguine of a 
happy result There was no tear ; no word expres«i 
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give of sorrow ; no pomise of reiectiiig yndi a 
per scorn any future offer of suGh proline wntinga 
But there was the downcast look; there was.&e 
fear of meeting my eye ; there was the posture, 
which no frequency of change could make easy. She 
raised her eye, but in an instant she dejnesaed it 
again ; she tried a new posture, but soon returned to 
the old. 

As to Mr. Barking, his fool-hardy confidence was 
manifestly smitten down to the ground. • The whole 
scene was like a sudden clap of thunder to hinn^ 
thunder from a serene and cloudless sky. In the 
midst of his anticipations of cards, and dice, and Iubo 
chanalian revels, and a triumph ever religion, he 
found himself unexpectedly and instantaneously shot 
up in a narrow apartment with one of God's nmur 
sters, and his own early feelingB i^ppealed to in de- 
fence of that holy prayer, the reverence of whidi was 
not yet obliterated by a long neglect, or even by a 
determined career of habitual sin. In my own nuad 
I secretly blessed the kind Providence which had 
suggested to me to try his strength with this tofic 
first. It changed at once the whole manner of ite 
man. Instead of assailing me with vulgar abuse, 
and shocking my ears with an indecent raillery of 
sacred things, and beating me down with intempe^ 
rate and angry violence, as he would naturally have 
-done, and as I ^y expected, he was quite qieech^ 
less ; the way in which he had been made hims^ to 
apostrophise and rebuke tiie infidel Parodists seemedL 
almost to have enlisted him on the side of religion ; 
the earnestness and solemnity of my tone and gea^ 
ture, my bowing at the name of Jesus, the tremeor 
dous denunciations at the end, struck him with 
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wm vmMt for numy a year; his eyes wete rivettod 
vpon me ; and, whilst Mb tongue was dumb, his face 
spoke intelligibly enough, *■ What if I myself be one 
c^ these!' And when this terrible thought darted 
through his head, the hue of his red and bloated 
cheeks underwent a sudden alteration which it is net 
easy to describe ; he trembled too, and looked behind 
him for a chair, and seemed recruited and refreshed 
the moment that he sat down upon it 

I did not follow his example, but r^oiained stand- 
kig ; because it both prompted me and enabled me 
lo speak with the greater force, and to aid the senti- 
ment by action. I resumed the tenor of my dis* 
course, and endeavoured to preserve and improve 
the advantage which I had gained in this manner. 
*' Your expostulation upon the Lord's Prayer, Mr. 
Barking, could not fall, I should think, of producing 
ft great and wholesome effect upon tiiose foolisk 
m«i, or rather madmen, as you perhaps would justly 
call them. And when you had thus vindicated the 
work of God from their ludicrous and impious per- 
Tersions of it, you would probably have gone on to 
vmdicate our prayer-book, which, although it be but 
the work of man, is full of heavenly wisdom and 
heavenly piety, and which, no doubt, you reverenced 
in your youth. ' Is there any thing irrational and 
absurd in those sacred forms of worship,' you might 
have exclaimed, ^ that they should be derided and 
vilified by you ? They have stood the test of ages* 
If there be anything of sufficient worth for frail and 
sinful beings, like im, to offer up to a Being, like 
God, of infinite perfection, and power, and mercy, 
you will find it in the Liturgy of our Church ; it con- 
tains all the interests of a Christian society, and 
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everything for which any individual Christian ougkt 
to pray. Bring it not into contempt, therefore, by 
your scurrilous parodies of it All the wise and de-; 
vout unite in })eseeching God to preserve it in use, and 
honour, and veneration for ever. Bring it not into 
contempt, therefore, lest they, whom you teach first 
to despise it, should in the end reject it altogether, as 
well as Christianity itsel£ You are shooting arrows 
against Heaven, which will one day return upon 
your own heads with tenfold vengeance. You are 
scattering firebrands amongst men, which will cod? 
fiume yourselves. It were better for you, I repeat 
the warning, it were better for you, if you had never 
been bom ; or that a millstone were hanged about 
your necks, and you were drowned in the depths of 
the sea!'" 

None of my auditory attempted to speak when I 
stopped here; so I continued instantly. ^* This ser 
cond expostulation of yours, Mr. Barking, would 
rescue the prayer-book, I should hope, from profane 
ridicule and mockery, as your first might have done 
the Lord's Prayer. But perhaps you would have 
been somewhat more particular i^n that part of tlie 
Liturgy which contains the ten commandments. You 
would have reminded these scoffers of what I was 
mentioning to Mr. and Mrs. Turner, just at the mo* 
ment of your arrival ; with how much terrific pomp 
and majesty the delivery of the ten commandments 
was accompanied; that the Most Highest himself 
descended from Heaven upon the mountain, shrouded 
in clouds and thick darkness ; that lightnings flashed 
from amidst the clouds, and thunderings snook the 
mountain ; and that the whole host of Israel, sancti- 
fied for tliis solemn scene, and summoned by the blast 
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6f the heavenly trumpet, came trembling, and bowed 
themselves to the earth in humble adoration and 
worship. Will ye dare, then, you might have said, 
will ye dare to point at these commandments .with 
the finger of scorn, which God wrote with his own 
finger, and which bear God's own stamp upon them 
in tiieir very nature and reasonableness ? If you ao* 
knowledge that there are duties owing to him and 
your nei^bour, where will you find them pronounced 
with more plainness, with greater brevity, with a 
more commanding divine authority ? What is it then 
that you would deride ? That there is one God ; ana 
that we must worship him only as he is ; and hal- 
low his holy name and Sabbaths ; is there any thing 
ridiculous in this ? And with respect to our neigh* 
bour, that we must abstain from violating his pro- 
perty, his reputation, and his life, and what is dearer 
fo him than life itself, the wife of his bosom, the part- 
ner of his joys and sorrows ; is there anything so 
Hnreasonable in these things as to make them a fit 
subject for laughter ? " 

' As I said this I fixed my eyes stead&stly upon Mr. 
Barking, and I saw that he was touched to the 
quick, and flinched from the lash which I gave him, 
and he knew not how to sit upon his chahr ; so with- 
out a moment's pause, I thrust further home in this 
manner. ^' Nay," I exclaimed in a louder and more 
awful tone, *^ if there be any crimes which deserve 
the vengeance of hell-fire, do not adultery and mur- 
der deserve it ? And will you dare, impiously and 
madly, to jest upon God's prohibition of these 
crimes ? Thou shalt do no murder ; thou shalt not 
commit adultery ; saith the Almighty Lord, who is a 
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eonsirnilng fire to destroy thetm^gieBSors. Witt ye 
mock at thiB V 

Mr. Barking was unable to endure such an attack 
for a moment longer. Up he started in utter con- 
fusien and terror, Ins conscience stinging him, as k 
should seem, witii scorpions ; and haymg snatched 
his hat from the taiUe with a wild gesture, and 
stammered out some incoherent, false excuse for his 
abrupt departure, he disappeared in an instant ; and 
as he is no further concerned in l^s dialogue, I will 
tell the remainder of his history before I finii^ the 
paragraph. It is terrible ; it is mercifuL A slndse 
of palsy, blow after blow, «mote him in "die midst of 
his iniquities, first one side, next the other side, 
then the whole body at once. For thiee years God 
impiis<med him, in pain and agony, to the sick-bed ; 
but, happily for himself, he watered it with the tears 
of pemtence ; sighs and groans were his constant 
compamons ; but, I trust, they reached heaven. I 
visited him often ; often I administered the Sacra* 
ment to him, and afforded him all the consolations of 
our holy faith ; and at length he died in hqpe. Lis* 
ten, ye scoffers, and beware ! 

As soon as the door was shut, and I had recovered 
a little from the agitation into which this striking 
scene had iJirovm me, I looked round towards lii^ 
Turners, and observing the dismay which was pic- 
tured on their countenances, I said calmly, but scnr- 
rowftilly^ ^*' What now would that man give, if kis 
own heart did not condemn him ? What would 
he give to be innocent as in his youth, when he 
.rever^ced the Lord's Prayer and] the Ten Com-^ 
mandments !" ** The whole world. Sir, if he had it 
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to give !'' exclaimed Mr. Tumer, mA his hands lifted 
up, and his face as pale as ashes. '* It would be a 
rich exdiange for lam" I lejcnned ; ^^ but mark his 
history, ^and let it be a lesson to you both. His lusts 
and appetites, bursting their bounds, made him an 
adulterer ; his rdigion tormented him widi ithe threat 
of a ^zture judgment, so he cast it off; he became 
an infidel, and renounced all allegiance to his Saviour 
and hk God ; now he was ripe for every enormity, 
so he became a Radical, it seems, and would deluge 
his country in blood. Behold what a combination 
of horrors in a single man ! Every bond, religious, 
pofiticai, moral, is loo weak to restrain him; he 
snaps them all asunder ; step by step he is advancing 
in me high, broad way to everlasting ruin. Ah ! my 
Iriends, you are approaching it too. Retrace your 
steps, therefore, I beseech you, whilst you may ; and» 
by God's help regain the narrow, but safe road, which 
^ lead yo/to lverl«ting Ufe and happmess." 

Here Mrs. Turner interposed, after a Ion? silence,, 
and said, ** Mr. Barking is a great sinn^ indeed,. 
Sir ; everybody knows that ; I hope you do not put 
U8 in the same rank with kim," " I cannot but fprm 
my opinion of all persons," I replied, " by the com- 
pany which they keep. You are a great deal, both 
of you, with Mr. Barking ; and if you w^re once 
ashamed of being seen with him, and are now 
ashamed of him before me at least, yet you seem to 
be linking yourselves closer and closer with him. 
What am I to think of this? . I kno\ir that you have 
not kept pace with him in wickedness ; you would 
not as yet unblushingly commit die same crimes ; 
but, as I have told you before, you have vices enough 
to condemn you already, and you ar^ doing your 
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beat to acquire moxe, and you will not take the onljr 
measures which are likely to save you. Instead of 
your Bible, tliese wretched |)apers are your constant 
study ; these papers, which first cause you to lai^b 
at your religion, and will afterwards root it out <^ 
your minds ; and then you will be a match for Mr, 
Barking, and prepared to go all lengths with him. 
See these other papers too. After reading these, dq 
you feel the same loyalty towaids your kmg as be-* 
lore; the same hearty submission to die laws of 
your country ; the same contentment in your own 
station? Will you not soon thirst for blood Ifte 
Mr. Barking ? Have you not already divided 
amongst yourselves, in your imagination, the wealA 
of your richer neighbours, although they have shewn 
by their actions how willing they are to spend it upon 
you in your, distresses ? If you go on to encourage 
and feed this atrocious spirit, I myself shall not be 
safe from your sacrilegious hands." 

I had spoken with an earnestness and vehemence 
of manner which overwhelmed them ; but, when I 
uttered the last sentence, they both rose at once from 
their seats with strong marks of abhorrence, the hue* 
band especially, and began disclaiming together suck 
a monstrous, act of ingratitude as they conceived me 
to have imputed to them. '' No, no," I exclaimed 
loudly, to drown both their voices, '^ I do not 
charge you with such heinous things ; you mistake 
me ; you are not ripe for them yet ; but they who 
are, are your bosom friends ; you live and talk 
with them daily ; you have no detestation of the men 
themselves ; how long will you detest their opinions 
and principles ? Not long, I should fear, with the 
assistance of these papers" " They shall do nobody 
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any fcRther harm," cried Turner with warmth, whilst 
he grasped them fiercely, and cast a look at them 
which predicted their destruction. ^' I will hum 
^m all instantly," he added^ with an energy which 
was new to him, and was bearing them off accord- 
ingly. " Stay, stay," interposed his wife in a hurry, 
and seizing him by one arm — ^^ What shall we say 
to the gentleman, if we bum his papers ? I have 
been expecting him for the last half hour. Let him 
take his own property away with him, and do what 
he 4ikes with it. It will be sufficient to tell liim to 
eome here no more." " No, no," he cried again, still 
retsuning his energy, '* that will never do. I have 
said it, and it shall be done ; but it would be better 
if it were done by the hangman.'' 
. Upon this she loosed his arm, and he hastened 
with his bundle into the front room, where there waer 
a five, and threw it all at once, and without hesitation, 
into die grate ; and then he kept stirring the loose 
papers about with the poker, until the flames caught 
hold of them successively. Mrs. Turner and myself 
bad followed him, and we were now standing by. 
The conflagration, I must confess, pleased me well 
enough, and I did not scruple to applaud the act, by 
saying, that if others would pursue die same decisive 
measures, we should hear but lltde of such seditious 
and blasphemous publications. But, what is singu- 
larly astonishing, many well disposed persons, even 
parents and masters of families, were in the constant 
habit of admitting them into their houses, and suffer- 
ing anybody to read them ; and I remember very 
well, that I was first stmck with the idea of the amaz- 
ing mischief which they were calculated to produce^- 
w&n I was told by a man of the most respectable rank 
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and charader, far advanced in years, and rery reii- 
ffious too, a man, in short, who never omitted the per- 
formance of any puhlic religious duty, that, upon read-^ 
ingthe parody of the Litany, he could not regain from 
laughter. It did not endanger his life, perhi^, as it 
did Mr. Barking's ; hut that such a man could he so 
worked upon by these horrible impieties as even to 
smile at them was to me a terrible proof that every* 
tiling the most dear to us, and most sacred in itself^ 
might perish under the shafts of ridicule, or, at leasts 
receive a dangerous wound. 

The destruction of the papers was evidently by no 
means agreeable to Mrs. Turner, and she betrayed 
her uneasiness in a variety of ways, but chiefly by 
asking again and again, how she must excuse her- 
self to the gentleman, who had lent them to her. 
^ Make no excuses at all,'' I said, ^^ but tell him the 
truth. Tell him that Dr. Warton, the rector of the 
parish, condemned them as wicked and mischievous, 
and that your husband in consequence burnt them, 
lest any odier unwary eye might be contaminated by 
the sight of them." 

After this we were all silent for a moment or two, 
watching the fire, when a gentle rap at the door drew 
our attention that way, and Mrs. Turner, in a great 
trepidation, but in an under tone, reiterated the words, 
^' Here he is ! here he is 1 as sure as can be. This is 
the gentleman ! This is the gentleman ! Now you 
may speak for yourself. Sir. I am glad that sum a 
business is not left to me to explab to him." 

Meanwhile the gentleman had knodced a second 
time, and somewhat louder than before ; but Thomias 
was too busy, and Margaret too fiiightened and 
vexed to open Hoe door for him. I believe she 
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wished me to do it, as I had done for Mr. Barking ; 
but I was not so eager to encounter this stranger, of 
whose character and ahiiities I was quite ignorant ; 
whom I supposed however to be some political de^ 
magogue, too well versed in all the topics of irnta 
tion, and a plausible as well as a flurait declaimer ; so 
Ihat the goodness of my cause might not be enough 
to put me upon a par with him. 

At length, tired with waiting, and probably hearing 
some sounds within, he knocked a third time, and in- 
stantly opened the door himself, which had a handle 
en the outside; and his eyes b^g attracted at once 
by the blazing fire, he espied the printed papers in 
the act of being reduced to ashes, and Turner stirring 
them together with a sort of savage glee. '^ Hey- 
dey !" he exclaimed with a look and tone of surprise ; 
^ what are you about here V Then advancing rapidly* 
to the fire-place, he exclaimed again, with still more 
astonishment, ^^ Why, some of ihose are my own 
papers I Are you burning my papers V* Upon saying 
this he looked round for an explanation ; and at last 
Mrs. Turner, pointing to me, informed him, with many 
hems and haws, that I was Dr. Warton, the rector, 
that I had been on the point of tearing them to pieces 
'myself; and that her husband was now burning 
tibem by my advice. 

During her speech, and from his first entrance I 
had an opportunity of observing him ; and the im« 
mediate remark which I made to myself was, thaX hisr 
person was extremely well known to me. I had 
seen him often apparently very busy in my parish, 
gdng into and coming out of various houses. We 
had passed each other fi^equently in the streets and 
roads, and had exchanged many a lock of inquiry. 
I had asked too of several persons who he mig)^ be; 
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but as I never asked of the very persons whom he 
visited, and nobody else seemed to know anything 
about him, I remained in utter ignorance of the man 
himself, and of his occupations. Once or twice^ 
when I crossed hhn, I stood stili, and set myself to 
guess at his probable means of livelihood ; but I 
could not arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. That 
he was not a tradesman, I was sure; because his 
whole air and manner, as weU as his dress, were ^ a 
totaUy different description, and I never saw him 
with a parcel under his arm. That he was not a 
gentleman, I felt equally sure; because the pep* 
sons whom he visited were all of the lowest can-* 
dition. The result of the present meeting threw no 
light upon the subject, as to his real rank in life ; 
and. I never met him afterwards; that he was an 
emissary Arom some root and branch reformers was 
evident. He seemed to be about forty ; he was very 
pale, but otherwise of a good countenance ; and he 
was tall of stature. 

Well ; Mrs. Turner having pomted me out to him, 
and his eye having now met mine, I said immediately, 
*' Why, we are old friends, Sir ; you know my person 
without doubt as perfectly as I know yours ; but at 
length I know much more ; the mystery is solved ; 
you are one of those patriots, it seems, who trav^ 
about to enlighten the ignorant ; or, in other words, 
to teach cobblers and tinkers how to mend the state." 
*' I had the advantage of you. Dr. Warton," he re* 
plied, a little nettled. '* There was no mystery about 
yoii. I knew you well, before I met you here, by 
your black coat, and a thousand other indubitable 
marks, to be one of those, who constantly oppose 
the march of intellect; who bow, and cringe, and 
lick the dust, before rich patrons, and titled placemen i 
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who pTeach up passive submission and obedience to 
crowned tyrants ; who would chain down the peopte 
in perpetual slavery, darkness, and superstition, that 
they may be content to toil and sweat for the privi* 
leged and pensioned few ; whilst we, the patriots, as 
you sarcastically call us, are lovers of our country, 
indeed, and would rouse our fellow-men to assert 
their own birthrights, and to seize upon the freedom 
and power which God and nature have given them. 
All men are bom equal. Sir ; the rich are but usurpers 
and oppressors; equality of rights, and privilegei^, 
and property, will alone satisfy the people of thb 
land, and make them happy. These are the doctrines 
which I preach ; doctrines of eternal truth and 
justice ; and if you had read my books instead of 
burning them, your bigotry might, perhap, have 
been gradually expelled by a more liberal spirit" ^ 
This harangue was delivered with the full ac« 
companiments of oratorical force and action, and it 
seemed to produce a great effect upon Mrs. Turner. 
I watched her particularly, because it was now clew 
enough that she was much more corrupted than her 
husband ; and she owed her corruption chiefly, as I 
supposed, to the conversation of the man who had 
just spoken, and to the pamphlets which he had per^ 
suaded her to read. I think, too, tliat she felt a little 
sort of malicious pleasure in hearing me, as she 
fancied, out-talked and put down. As for her hus- 
band, he appeared to understand very little about it, 
and to care still less. He would be loyal enough, so 
long as he could but get plenty of ale to muddle his 
head ; nor would he have any quarrel with Christi* 
anity or parsons, if they would but overlook hia 
drunkenness 
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WhatwM I BOW to do? Some reply waa abs^* 
hitely necessary ; but a reply in the same style of 
bold assertion, on the contrary side, would manifestly 
be useless. The bad passions of our nature, yes, and 
some of the good ones too, would be all wi^ Aim, 
and agjunst me. And what hope was tliere that such 
a vague and indefinite declaimer would permit his 
wings to be clipped, and himself to be pinned 
down to make a simple answer to a simple questi<m ? 
This experiment, however, I determined to try; 
and, if possible, to bring about a discusuon on som0 
point or other, with respect to which it was important 
to the Turners, in tlie present state of the country and 
of themselves, that they should not be misled. But 
whatever I did, it behoved me to take especial care, 
that my authority over them should not be forfeited, 
orimpahed. 

As I had assailed this gentleman first, I had no 
right to be angry with him for attempting to turn the 
tables upon me ; so I said with a smile, and with as 
much good humour and caknness as I could muster 
together, " It is very true, Sir ; nobody, I believe, 
will ever mistake me for anything but what I am, a 
parson ; and it is true also, that I partake of ^e 
general character of aU parsons, to be in favour of 
what is established. Our education, our studies, our 
habits, our employments, our profession, our religion, 
all incline us towards peace and quiet ; and rather to 
submit to many inconveniencies, of which we know 
the extent and the burden, than to nm the risk <^ 
bringing upon ourselves still greater ones, which 
defy all previous caiculatiouj by any violent atten^ 
.to improve, as we may suppose, the institutions of toe 
state. Without violences the changes which j^ott 
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meditate can never be accomplisbed. There must 
be civil convulsions, wars, and shedding of blood, in 
the field, and on the scaffold. How long this xaaif 
iMt ; how often it may be renewed ; in what it may 
ultimately terminate, whether in abetter or in a worse 
condition of things, than that from which we set out ; 
toe matteiB utterly inscrutable. We pause, therefore, 
with such a fearful uncertainty before us ; and as we 
know Uiat this short life is but the preparation for an 
eternal one ; and that every individual is placed in 
such a situation here, be it what it may, as to enable 
him to provide effectually for that eternal one her^ 
afiter; in our judgment there is nothing else that 
deserves a moment's thought You would urge men 
to grasp at riches and power ; but what if riches and 
power should plunge their possessors into sins, which 
in poverty and obscurity would not have been com- 
mitted ? fVe dare not exhort men, therefore, to such 
perilous experiments, but only to contentment as they 
are ; to patience, to resignation, to the performance 
of every duty which their station makes possible and 
proper, and thereby to better hopes in a better world. 
These are my doctrines. Sir, and the doctrines of that 
gospel, of which I am a humble minister; but, I 
tear, they are new to you; or, at least, that your 
heart does not beat m unison with them. I will 
come, therefore, if you please. Sir, to some of the 
objects, which you propose to us, as so grand and 
noble, and as likely to produce such unexampled 
happiness, but which I mysdf consider to be mere 
phantoms of tlie imagination, or absolutely unattain- 
able. But we had better first go into the inner room, 
and sit down ; we shall talk more quietly and coolly 
than we may do, perchance, whilst we stand here." 
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This gentleman, going about, as he did, a professed 
debater on political topics, could not well object to 
so reasonable a proposition ; and he was aware, no 
doubt, that, if he declined it, he would have the ap- 
pearance of a vanquished man ; yet he did not seem 
to relish the thought by any means, and so he took 
out his watch, and started, and said, ^^ I am pressed 
for time ; it is a great pity that I should lose such an 
Opportunity of attacking prejudice and bigotry in one 
oi Its strongest holds ; but necessity has no law. I 
must go.** " Yes, Sir,** I replied laughingly, as if I 
saw through his pretence ; ** it is, perhaps, better that 
you should ; and it would be better still, if you never 
came again. The burning of your papers does not 
promise you much success in this quarter, and yon 
may depend upon it, Sir," I said, assuming a graver 
tone, ^' that, now I have discovered your practices, I 
shall be upon the alert to counteract them, and to 
expose your sophistries and fallacies. Besides, Sir, 
some of these papers of yours, in my opinion, are 
treasonable. It is well for you that they are burnt, 
and cannot appear against you. You may not be so 
fortunate another time. The hawkers of treason and 
blasphemy in my parish shall know that they are 
amenable to the laws of their country.'* 

*' You may threaten, as you will,'* he answered 
with diflficulty ; for he was choking with rage ; " you 
have the upper hand now ; but your reign, I hope, 
will be short Our tiurn will come next, and soon^ 

perhaps than you imagine; and then ^and then 

' '* he added at length, collecting all liis fury, 
** destruction to the priests and hypocrites ! ** In an 
instant he was gone ; and he banged the door after 
him with such violence, that the house shook again. 
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^* At last you see the cloven foot," I said calmly to' 
Mr. and Mrs. Turner, who seemed to be lost in won- 
der at this abrupt termination of the debate ; " he 
will trouble you no more, I am sure. But, lest you 
might think well of any of his schemes nevertheless, 
I will tell you what I was going to say. to him, if he 
had stayed, and from one specimen you will judge 
of the rest." 

. As it seemed that they were both of them .desirous 
to hear me, I began thus. " One of the papers just 
burnt, as I suppose you know very well, recom- 
mended an equal division of the land amongst the 
people ; and this gentleman, if you remember, in- 
sinuated something of the same sort in the speech 
wliich he made to us; so, I presume, that is one of 
his schemes for the general unprovement." " Oh ! 
yes. Sir," said Mrs. Turner ; '* he was always talking 
^bout it." " And what quantity of land did he pro- 
mise you?" I asked, — ** One hundred acjres, or how 
much?" " He named no particular quantity. Sir," 
she answered ; " but he made it appear,' that we should 
all have plenty." " Did he indeed ?" I said. " Then 
he was either not honest,, or not wise ; to speak more 
plainly, knavish, or foolish. Do you know, Thomas, 
how many acres there are in this parish?" " No, 
Sir," he replied ; *' I never heard." " I will tell you 
then," I said. " There are 4000, more or less ; and 
the number of souls amounts to nearly 20,000, Now 
let me see what sort of an arithmetician you are. 
Divide the land amongst them, and give me the re- 
sult." Hereupon he began reckoning with his head, 
and his fingers ; and in no long time he answered, 
*' Why, Sir, there must be five to every acre." " It 
is very true," I said ; " and what do you think of it ? 

VOL. III. 2 £ 
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We commonly reckon five to a &mily ; so tbere wiD 
be one family to be fed, clothed, and lodged out of 
one acre." " That will never do. Sir," he replied ; 
«' it is quite laughable." '' Yes," I said, "* and when 
the children grow up, and marry, and have ^umj^ 
6f their own, what will become of them all then ? " 
•* Why, Sir," he answered jokingly, " they must cak 
the throats of some of them, or they must all starve 
together." ** Aye," interposed his wife ; ** but other 
parishes have not so many peo{de as this ; so that 
there will be more land for each family than a single 
acre." '^ Yes," I said, ^^ if those parishes are as 
large or larger ; but there are many panshes mueh 
smaller than ours with a still gr^Uer populatioa, 
However, I will allow you five acres, if you like. Bag 
each family. Will not things soon come iirto the 
same state ?" She did not understand this ; so I asked 
her, whether the gentleman had not boasted, tint, 
tmder his system, there would be no more wars to 
desolate mankind ; and that we should see our child- 
ren, and children's children, like the stars of heaven, 
or the sand of tlie sea-shote, for multitude. *'*' But if 
this be so," I said, '* they mai^ needs be straitened 
for kind in a certain time even with their five aeres." 
^^ Yes, Sir," she replied ; ^^ but some £Eunilies will 
not increase perhaps at all." " It is very likely,'* 1 
«aid, ^* and the consequence will be this ; thajt the 
famUies, which do not increase, will be rich, and those 
^hich do, poor ; and thus your famous equality will 
i^e at an end immediately, and you will have xiches 
and poverty again the same as now. 

Here a little pause ensued, but isoon dbe said, 
" However, Sir, it would be a pretty thing for us to 
have five acres to begni with i^ any case, and our 
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(Mdren laigiit take tiieir ebanoe." ^^ Well," I re* 
jhlied, ^^ at that rate this padsli would be allotted to 
eight hundred ^uailieB^ or four thousand persons. 
What would beeome of the remaining sixteen thou- 
sand ? Must diey leave their houses and their Urades, 
and remove to their several allotments, in various 
parts of the kingdom; or what?" This question 
puzzled her ; but at length she proposed, that they 
riiould remain where they were, and let 1^eir land 
to tenants, who might understand the management of 
it better dian themselves. " Very well," I said, 
^ then suppose the rent, if you please, to be twenty 
BhiUings an acare, which will be the utmost, if you 
take ail the land of the kingdom into account, and 
each &mily will have five pounds a year, whilst they 
keep together ; but when the parents die, and the three 
<daldren marry and separate, they will have thirty-^ 
three shillings and four-pence a-piece; thus, you 
see, the property will begin to dwindle, and it will go 
on dwindling tHl it comes to nothing." '^ thai is 
true, Sir," dbe replied ; '' but I shall have the benefit 
and the comfort of the five pounds a^year for my life ; 
.which is not to be scorned." "You will," I said; 
** aad so this, afber aU, is the whole extent of this 
svonder^ scheme for the happiness of mankind, that 
a little addition may be made to the poorer classes of 
t2&e pres^it generaticm, and in a few years all things 
.will revert to their ancieiiA state. But let us now see 
how these five acres are to be obtained, that we may 
cimsider the justice and feasibility of the thing. Of 
course they must be taken from somebody ; must 
Hiey not?" " Yes, Sir," she answered, *' from some- 
ixxiy who has monce than enough, and can afford to 
lose them,". " Aye," I said, ** but that is not all. 

2 E 2 
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If this somebody had a thousand acres, and you took 
only five from him, although it would be unjust to do 
80, yet he might not suffer materially by the injury. 
But recollect there are other families besides yours 
have their allotments carved out of his estate ; so 
that if he does not lose it all, at the most he will have 
no more than five acres left to himself. Is not this 
the plan ? " She could not deny it " Well then,'* 
I said, "let this somebody be Mr. Durant You 
know he is very rich." 

When I mentioned Mr. Duranf s name she blushed, 
but her husband raised his hands, and cried out with 
great feeling, that he had rather go to the poor- 
jiouse, than touch a single acre of Mr. Durant's. 
This gentleman had subscribed a handsome sum to 
Telieve them in their distress. *' But this scheme," I 
said, " can never be carried into effect without dis- 
regarding' many a good feeling, besides that of gra- 
titude. However, let that pass ; and tell me, if you 
recollect, what was the amount of the subscription in 
your favour." " Oh! I shall never forget it. Sir,'* 
exclaimed Turner ; " it was one hundred and twenty 
pounds. Such kind actions do not happen every day. 
It saved us from the parish. Sir.'* " So then," I said, 
** if you had been in possession of the five acres 
you must have sold the whole, or a part of them, 
because the rent, being but five pounds, would not 
have been sufficient for your difficulties, and to have 
kept you from the parish ; and upon that supposition 
there would have been no Mr. Durants to help you ; 
they are all levelled with the meanest of you, and 
noble deeds of generosity and charity are at an end, 
so long, at least, as the system lasts. But you see 
by your own case that it would not last long. The 
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afflictions of Providence would have wrested your 
acres from you, and others would have gained them. 
In short, do what you will, God, you may depend 
upon it, will have hoth poor and rich to the end of 
the world. Have you considered all these things ? '* 
Mrs. Turner was silent, hut her hushand confessed 
at once that they had not considered them at all, and 
that he now saw clearly that the plan would not do.. 
" I suspect, Turner," I said, " that the plan was 
merely this: that property should change hands;, 
that the rich should he driven from their estates, and 
deduced to poverty and daily lahour, or even put to 
death, if they resisted, which it is most likely that they 
would ; and that the poorer classes should get what 
they could in the general scramble. Not that all the 
poor would get something if the rich were destroyed^ 
but only the cunning, the bold, and the wicked. 
When a nation is turned topsy-turvy, as it were, 
some few of that description succeed perhaps in get- 
ting money, estates, and power, but the great mass^ 
of the people remain in the same poverty as before.- 
The demagogues tell them, indeed, Uke your friend, 
who has just left us in such a hurry, that they will all 
get something by the change ; but, supposing the 
rich men to be killed, who will divide tlieir lands 
amongst the poor ? Who will make out lists, and 
settle which of the poor are to have shares ? Who 
ynll determine which of the poor are to have shares 
in their own parishes, and which elsewhere ? Who 
will work the lands, till all arrangements are made? 
Which of the poor themselves will wait patiently at 
home, and go on labouring as they do now, if they 
know that they are to have lands when the division 
takes place ? Who will funiish the new possessors 
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with capital to work tbese lands ? You know they 
must all have horses, carts, ploughs, harrows, boms, 
stables, and a hundred things besides. Do yon not 
see, then, that a general divisran to accommodate all 
is absolutely impossible ; and, as I said before, tiiat 
only the cunning, the b<^, and the wicked are likely 
-to get anything, and that they must wade to it througk 
blood ? " 

Mrs. Tomer was still sitent, but her husband again, 
and in stronger terms than before, declared his opi. 
nion, that the equalizing of property was quite out of 
all question; ^^ And I believe now, Sk," he added^ 
*'^ that it is only the pretence of a few discontented 
and ruined men, to get our assistance to overtom 
everything, that they may have some pickings oat of 
the wreck for thems^es. They have no love for «r. 
Sir, I dare say; their love is for their own bellies. 
You have opened my eyes. Sir ; and I thank you for it. 
I wiU h.Te'nothing'to'do with a«y B«=t scfa^e. ever 
again." " You are in the right, Turner," I said; 
'' and it is worth considering, if prope^ Wfste tm 
.change hands universally,, how bad a thing it Would 
be, in ahnost an infinite number of cases, for the 
welfare of the country itself. Is it not one of liie 
greatest objects that the land should be as productive 
as possible ? " He assented. '* And what sort of 
people," I asked, ^^ are most likely to manage it so 
as to raise the largest crops ? The idle, the speod- 
thrifts, the drunkards, tite gamesters ; or the indu»- 
trious, the frugal, the sob^, the shunners of cards 
and dice?" His conscience seemed to prick him 
a little, whilst he confessed, that the latter were 
most likely to be the heeA fanners. "Then yen. 
think," I said, " that it wotdd UiOt be atdviaable 
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for the country to exchange these for the others ? " 
He granted that it would not. ^' Do you know Mr. 
Markham of this parish?" I asked. ^' Oh! yes. 
Sir," he answered ; " I know him very well ; he em- 
ploys me sometimes." '* Did you ever hear," I 
naked again, '' of his being in the habit of intoxicat- 
ing himself at the alehouses, or of his drinking or 
gaming at home?" ^' Never, Sir," he replied ; and 
it was evident by his tone, that he tacitly contrasted 
Mr. Markham's conduct with his own. ^^ WeU," I 
said, '' and is he not always to be seen in his pew at 
church on a Sunday?" ^I have heard," he an- 
swered, ^* that he never misses, and when I have 
been there I have seen him myself." '' Tell me now 
then," I said, ^' what you know or have heard of his 
mdustry." " Why, Sir," he replied, " all the parish 
knows that Uiere is nobody like him in thcU respect, 
and his sons are taking after him." *' Then, I sup- 

Eoae, he is become rich ? " 1 said. " Why, yes. Sir," 
e answered, ^^ he is indeed. At first he laid out sdl 
his savings in bringing his farm into the most excel- 
lent order ; and the other day he bought a part of it» 
as much as fifty acres, I believe, to be his own free* 
hold for ever." " For ever. Turner," I said. •* Yes^ 
indeed, if your wise and sober statesmen at the Bull 
will see fit that it should be so. But, without doubt, 
Mr. Barking and the rest of them deserve to have the 
land more than Mr. Markham, and would make bet- 
ter occupants ; and it is shameful that he should keep 
it from them." " Ah 1 Sir," replied Turner, appa- 
rently stung to the quick, '' you are making game of 
me. Sir." " WeU then," I said, " with all that self- 
love which is natural to every man, you would not 
|hink it just in itself, Turner, or profitable to the 
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country,, that five acres should be taken from Mr» 
Markham, and given to y(yii. He has obtained t^iem 
by the sweat of his brow, by. his superior agricultural 
skill, and by constant irugality, and by the exercise of 
the same virtues and qualities he will manage them 
most advantageously for the public interest. What 
claim have ymi, my good Turner, upon any of Mr. 
Markham's acres, or, to say the truth, upon any othex 
man's ? " 

' He was conscience-smitten, and made no attempt 
to reply to this : nor did his wife venture to inter- 
pose ; so I continued. " Well, Turner ; and suppose 
that you yourself had acquired a little estate by hard 
labour and parsimony ; should you not think it cruel 
to have it taken away from your children, or grand* 
children?" "To be sure I should, Sir," he replied 
eagerly enough. '* Or, if the estate had been ^ven 
to you," I said, " as a reward for your services to the 
pubhc, like that which was given to Lord Nelson ; 
would you not reckon it a great injustice, if it did 
not remain safe and secure to your most distant pos* 
terity ? " "I should indeed, Sir," he answered with 
equal eagerness. " And besides this," I said, 
*' would it not discourage all industry, sobriety, and 
frugality ; virtues which are so useful to the country ; 
if it were uncertain, whether what was gained by them 
would be enjoyed by the descendants of those who 
practised them ; and, in short, whether their descend- 
ants might not be ousted by some drunken gambler, 
or by any other person of equally despicable charac- 
ter?" 

• " Ah ! Sir," cried Turner, very much troubled, 
and applying everything to himself, '^ I hope you 
will say no more about it ; I am quite convinced. 
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Sir ; and I will never be so wicked as to touch the 
property of another. Some rich men may make a 
oad use of their riches, for what I know ; but, I dare 
«ay, their fathers or grand&thers got them honestly ; 
and God knows whether I should use them better.'' 
**' But might not a part be taken away. Sir,'' inter- 
posed Mrs. Turner, '^ from those who have too 
much, and given to those who have nothing ?" '' No, 
no, no ! " exclaimed her husband, interrupting her. 
**" Who shall decide what is too much ? Who shall 
settle to which of the poor a gift of land shall be 
made ? Suppose the long and the parliament to do 
this, and to appoint commissioners to rob people of 
their estates ; would it not cause a general rebellion ? 
No, no, no, wife ; we must even be contented as we 
are." *^ Yes," I said, '' so it is. It is clear enough, 
from the short consideration which we have given to 
the subject, that all such schemes must be unjust to 
a great number of persons ; that they are most likely 
to be unprofitable to the public, and may not be * 
profitable to a single individual; but, what deter- 
mines the question is, that they are not feasible ; or, 
if you could imagine them carried into effect by vio- 
lence and force of arms, they would not last ; God 
and nature, the passions, the talents, and the habits 
of different men, would soon overthrow them. As- 
sure yourselves, therefore, that there cannot be a 
worse enemy to the poor, than one, who recommends 
to them anything else but industry, and sobriety, and 
frugality, and patience." 

In this sentiment they both acquiesced, the hus- 
band by conviction of its truth, the wife by compul- 
aon, because she was conscious that she could not 
overturn it. If he had been a sober man himself, 
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the husband would have acquiesced ocRdialiy ; as it 
was, howeier, the nmple convictioii, I hoped, nug^ 
have a sahitary effect upon his conduct. So far^ I 
believe, both of them were improved by the conver- 
sation and events of the afternoon, that they never 
affain admitted into their house any notorious work 
of sedition, or blasphemy. The flight of ihe polidGal 
emissary with such a flimsy eauuse ; and, still moiei 
the fli^t and guilty perturbation of Mr. Barking^, 
made an impression not easily to be erased. But I 
went away without being able to ascertain the predae 
effect wUch had been produced as to the great r^-* 
g^us points at issue between us. It was now too 
late, and I was also too much fatigued to talk any 
kmg^, or to att^npt to bring matters to some more 
decisive conclusion. They cannot be infidels, I 
thought with myself, whether they will walk in the 
ordinances of die Lord, or not. So I wished ttusm 
a good evening, only recmesting that .they would 
seriously reflect upon all which had passed. 



^ 5. — The Same, 

After so remarkable a coincidence of circumstances 
as I have described in the last pages, nothing oc- 
curred for a long period, which was comparatively of 
any interest at all. I had carried them safely, in the 
manner above-mentioned, through the great and ex- 
traordiaary temptations of the times, by which they 
had been assailed, and which so unfortunately ob- 
structed my endeavours to do them good; and at 
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first they were regular in their attendance at chunky 
when these temptations had eeaaed ; but, by degrees^ 
dtey became lukewarm about it, and at last they 
abandoned it altogether. The Sacramoat they never 
once received there. How far I may myself be 
blameable fof this result, must be left to the seavdier 
of all hearts. It seems probable, certainly, as M rs* 
Turner formerly tc^d me with respect to her husband, 
that if I could have been constantly with them, 
and God bad blessed my endeavours, I mi^ have 
moulded them according to my will. But in so large 
a parish this was impossible; nor could I always 
meet with them, as formerly during Tomer's sick* 
ness, when I had leisure and inclination to visit tbem* 
They were now fuQy engaged in the business of theii 
worldly callings, and I saw them more often on &e 
roads than at their home, and could only give a word 
or two of admonition as I passed them. But, to eon^ 
fess the troth, I was somewhat wearied with stviving 
against their various tendencies to apostatise from 
the good resolutions which I had prevailed upon 
&em once and again to make ; and I was mortUkd 
at the same time, that I could never prevail upon 
them to adopt a practice, which akme appeared to 
me to be calculated to cure the inveterate diseases of 
their moral and religious state. I had taken great 
pains with this particular view, but without success. 
Scripture tells us never to be weary with well-d<»ng, 
whether successful or not; but, alas! I became 
weary and faint in my mind, and relaxed my efforts ; 
and at length I 1^ my patients to themselves, ex- 
changing little more with them than the common 
salutations, which they received with downcast looks* 
And good reasim had they to do so. They were 
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conscious that they were too like the fig-tree, which 
disappointed by its barrenness all the cares and toils 
of the husbandman; and they seemed to fear the 
same terrific sentence, ' Cut it down ; why cumbereth 
it the ground ? ' 

Thus things went on in this unsatisfactory manner, 
till, after a considerable interval, I began to observe 
the thickening symptoms of an impending calamit}% 
and a greater uneasiness in both of them, When any 
accident threw them in my way. Sickness, at the 
least, was manifestly approaching them both with 
hasty strides and threatening appearances ; and it 
brought to their recollection, no doubt with pain and 
anguish, the salutary advice which had been so often 
given by me, and disregarded by themselves. But I 
mention this as a consolation to the clergy, when 
they fear, that all their labours have been entirely 
thrown away by the relapse of their patients. This is 
probably never the case ; the sting generally remains, 
although for a time not observed by those who have 
fixed it ; and, should sickness or any other adversity 
bring the parties into fresh contact with each other, 
then the benefits of their former intercourse will be 
immediately perceived, and the facilities which it 
gives for making greater advances in the present 
emergency. 

. So it was in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Turner. 
To me, however, they made no application for spi- 
ritual help ; remorse and shame, it seems, prevented 
them ; and they dreaded my reproaches worse than 
the diseases under which they laboured. But they 
wanted the comforts of religion, and reconciliation to 
their offended God at any rate ; so they sent for my 
curate. Thomas had given up the Bull ; but he had 
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found another alehouse nearer at hand, not bo disre- 
putable as the Bull, nor frequented by men of such 
oangerous principles : where, however, it was equally 
possible for him to indulge liis former habits of drunk- 
enness. To these he had by little and little returned ; 
his pale countenance marked the gradual decay of 
his health in consequence ; and, in fact, the old dis- 
order was now revived, and raging with violence, 
bad confined him to his bed. Margaret, meanwhile-* 
whether her constitution was now no longer stou^t 
enough to endure the usual fatigue and exposure to 
the. night air and cold; or whether she drank more 
gin than before to support her failing strength, was 
breaking apace, compelled to relinquish the markets, 
and herself laid up in the same sick-chamber with 
her husband. In this situation my curate visited 
them, having been previously informed by me of all 
the remarkable features of the case. 

But, to be short — He foimd them both humble 
and penitent ; he administered the Sacrament to them 
at their own desire ; they recovered ; that is, not to 
their former vigorous health, but to the power of 
pursuing their business, although with duninished 
activity, and with constitutions manifestly broken; 
they came again to church ; and thus, once more, 
as there was no extraordinary difficulties now to be 
encountered and to intercept their course, there was 
a fairer prospect than ever that they might fulfil all 
my wishes. I marked their conduct, therefore, with 
an attentive eye ; I spoke kindly to them, whenever 
I met them; I encouraged and exhorted them to 
persevere ; but still they did not ratify their vows at 
^e altar of their Lord and Saviour ; tiiis last impor- 
tant step was still to be taken, and, if intended, was 
still unaccountably delayed. 
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One afternoon, passm^ hf tiieir door at an hcRor 
when dieir woik was generally at an end, I saw ikem 
both whhm ; and tiiinkmg th^ I naght wait, per* 
impB, for a long time foefoie another so £»voaraible 
(yppovtimity presented itself, I went in ; and « Aaa 
bemg offered me, I sat down at once. The shyness 
-and uneasiness which this visit nnght have been 
lik^ to create in them, was paitly done away by my 
having often already spoken to ^em oa. the roads ; 
and I endeavonred to expel what remai^d, by be* 
gimmig my conversation widi them In the fbUowing 
manner. They were standing to do me honour ; so 
I said co^teoosly, '^Sit down, ray good fiiendb; 
and, if yon are at ieisnre* we will have a Itttle talk 
together, as we nsed to have fonnerly ; but not a 
wml mmt be ottered about former thmgs. Thsj 
are past and gone; we i^XMild lose time in reverting 
to them ; and our chief concern is with the present 
circumstances. I bear no ill-will towaids you what- 
ever, and I am v^ desirous to he^ yon if I csm. 
Sit down, I beg oi you." 

At fixbt they hesitated to take their seats ; but, at 
length encouraged by my i^pareait kindi^sa, and 
-es^jMBciaily by my offer to trnry all ancient |pnev- 
ances in obhvion, they sat down, and thanked wb 
with much se^oiing cordiality ; stiH, hofwver, these 
was a doud upon their brows ; a sort of unpleasaDt 
apprehenfloon as to the subjects which I might Ik 
about to discuss with them. I was detmoined^ 
tiierefore, to let them know the worst at once, and 
i said, ^' My main business wilh you, good people, 
is to ask you wheth^ you do not int^ to take tbe 
SacrameiM; in the church at &e next celebration of 
4t." The husband was silent, and I concluded that 
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tbe difficijdty was still with the wife. This womai> 
per|[dexe8 me, I -thought with mysdC Is it an ex- 
traordinary awe and rever^ice for the Saa«me&jk 
which keeps her bom it; or slight and contempl 
<^ it ; or carelesmess and indifferenee ? She wouM 
haye persuaded me, if die could, Ihat the first was 
her reason ; for heing aware that it was necessary 
for her to say something, she adked me, with much 
apparent hmmhty and earnestnesB, whether I did not 
thmk, that a due reverence and awe of die Ihing 
might, unhappily, be diminished by a too fiequent 
repetition of it. "Mrs. Turner," I answered, "yoa 
assume a foct not proved, that there may be a too 
fireqpient repetition c^ the &berament There may be 
a mquent repetilaon of the Sacrament, imdoobtedly ; 
bat that there may be a too foetfiient one, is not so 
clear ; or, perhaps, if rightly considered^ is scarcely 
possible. Tell me, however, what you would think 
a too £eequerat repetition of it. Would you think 
BO of takmg it monthly, and on the great festivala 
besides?" ''Tkaij I bdieve, Sir," she replied, 
^' would be as often as it is pessihie to take the 
Sacrament in this parish." ^'It is true," I said; 
** but formerly it used to be administered every Sun* 
day here in Engkmd ; and in other countries, in tte 
pmnitive times, it was adminisl»red every day ; and 
what is more, we have good reascm to conclude from 
Sciipture that during the lives of the apostles every 
Christian partook of it Indeed, for many ages afib^ 
the apostles there was such a strong disposition in all 
Chri^iaas to partake of it, that they ^bought it im* 
possible to do so too often. Their reverence, and 
piety, and gratitude, induced tiiem to think, or rath^ 
to be quite. certain, that they could not too often 
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renew the memorial of their blessed Lord, and of 
his sufferings and death for them ; that they could 
not too often praise and extol him, as well as his 
heavenly Father, for the wonderful dispensation of 
mercy by the Gospel ; that they could not too often 
repeat their vows of abiding by the Cliristian co- 
venant, and of amending their lives ; that they could 
not too often be pardoned for their sins, or receive 
fresh accessions of grace from the Holy Spirit ; in 
short, that they could not too often enter into a com- 
munion of Christ's body and blood, without feeding 
upon which there would be no spiritual life in them. 
Tiiese were tlieir sentiments, Mrs. Turner; and I 
do not imagine, that, whilst these sentiments ani- 
mated the breasts of Christians, a due reverence and 
awe of the Sacrament was ever weakened or de- 
stroyed by the frequency of celebrating it. But what 
has all this to do with you and your husband, Mrs. 
Turner ? You have never received this holy Sacra- 
ment but twice in your whole life, and both times 
privately ; you have never once received it publicly, 
and in the proper place. You have not received it, 
therefore, either frequently, or too frequently ; and I 
should suppose that, if you considered the matter at 
all, you would hardly affirm, that the receiving.it onoe 
in diurch, after receiving it twice at home, will esc-* 
pose you to the danger of undervaluing it At least 
it woidd be better for you to try the experiment of 
receiving it once publicly, and then to consider the 
effect of it. Indeed I fear that if you were to search 
your own heart as God searches it, you would find 
lurking there a very different reason for your reluct- 
ance to take the Sacrament in the church, than that 
Vf^hich you have just insinuated to me. I suspect 
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very strongly that there is something or other in 
your affairs at variance with God's commands, which 
you cannot bring yourself to abandon, and which, 
therefore, be assured, whether you take the Sacra- 
ment or not, will be the cause of your eternal ruin. 
When you took the Sacrament on your sick-bed, you 
probably thought that you might never recover ; and 
so it was then very easy for you to renounce all ini- 
quity; But now you are come back to life, and the 
business of life, you are come back also, I fear, to 
all your ancient habits. These I wish you to break 
through, whilst you are in health ; and not merely to 
renounce them when you are sick and likely to die ; 
and I recommend to you the constant habit of re- 
ceiving the Sacrament at the altar, not in the pre- 
sence of God only, but of your fellow-creatures also, 
as the most probable means of inducing you to re- 
new your good resolutions ; to bind yourself to the 
performance of them ; to obtain sufficient strength to 
do so ; and thus, in the end, to save your soul. Ah I 
my poor Mrs. Turner," I continued mournfully, ** it 
is but a mockery of God, and your Saviour, to fly to 
them when you are dying ; to neglect them when 
they have heard your prayers, and restored your 
health. If sickness and the fear of death overtake 
you again, which must be the case, unless you are 
suddenly cut off at a single blow, will you fly to 
them again, and call for the heavenly food, and ex- 
pect it to nourish your soul, and fit it for the hea- 
venly dwelling ? Will it be your passport thither, 
when thus taken, do you think ?" 

Here I stopped. I would have said much more, 
if the state of my two hearers had not rendered it 
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apparently lumecessavy. That I was correet in my 
conjectures was but too evident Mrs. Turner bore 
witness by her tears, which flowed prafiiseLy. Her 
husbandy indeed, shed iMme» although he was jsone 
to tears; but a deep dgection sixA despondency 
seemed to have taken possesuon of the wbc^ mas, 
and he hoBg down his head, as one that had no 
fofwer to i^ieak, and did not daze to think. My 
compassion was moved towards them; but, as St 
Paul says to the Corinthians, I did not repent that I 
liad made them sorry. The passage, beautiful as it 
Is, flashed across my mind, and suggested to me the 
sentence, which I now pronounced, as I rose and 
left them. ^^ If this sorrow of yours, my good 
firiends, should lead you to a thorough repentance 
and change <tf life, I shall rejoice that I have made 
you sorry. For then you will have received no 
^damage by me. Such a sorrow is a godly sorrow, 
and wodceth salvation. God grant that your sor* 
row may be of this sort, and not the sorrow of the 
world, whidi wocketh death, both temporal and 
eternal ! " 

Thus ended my communications with the Turners. 
After this I neither spdke to them nor saw them, I 
ithink, again. Two or three times, when I passed 
theii house, I had noticed that the windows were 
closed ; but I made no further observation upon the 
-circumstance than that it prevented me from visiting 
diem. At length it struck me that they were gone ; 
,and, on enquiry, I found that such was the fact; but 
whither, or for what purpose, was never satb&ctorily 
explained to me by any one. Tliey had relations in 
a distant town, and might possibly be removed there^' 
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the reasons of their removal nobody pretended to 
understand; but I fancied to myself that I knew^ 
some of them, and the reader, perhaps, will enter- 
tain the same fancy. At all events the reader, as 
well as myself, will have no difficulty in foreseeing, 
and will foresee with pain, their probable career in 
their new settlement. But we commit them to a 
merciful God. 
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